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Sixty years ago the study of the arts, the architecture, and the 
manners of the middle ages was almost unknown or unthought 
of on the Continent, and it was only in Britain that Medi-zval 
antiquarians attempted to carry their knowledge into practice, or 
to draw forth from the stores of their discoveries any thing that 
might be practically useful to their fellow countrymen or that 
might be in any way reproduced by the artists and architects of 
their own times. ‘The legal and historical antiquities of the 
middle ages had indeed had some illustrious labourers, num- 
bered among the continental literati, and such as we cannot boast 
of in our own island: the names of Muratori, Ducange, the 
learned and indefatigable Benedictines, and especially of Mont- 
faucon, will at once recur to the mind of the antiquarian. The 
last named, indeed, may be looked upon as the first person of 
any weight among the learned of his own nation, who turned his 
attention to the architectural and artistical part of the subject, 
and the first who attempted to bring the works of a few centuries 
back into that repute from which they had been unjustly driven. 
But in general this latter task was left, entire and undivided, to 
the science of British antiquarians, and the taste of English 
dilettanti. Horace Walpole, with his “ Strawberry Hill Gothic,” 
absurd as it now appears, did immense service to public taste in 
giving the ton ;—Browne, Willis, Stukely, Grose, and all the 
names that, during the latter half of the last century, shed lustre 
on the Society of Antiquaries,—a list far too long to be repeated | 
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here, and one of which Great Britain has just cause to be proud, 
—settled the question on our side of the water; and turned the 
tide of public attention into a channel from which it has never 
since deviated, and from which the monumental treasures of this 
country have derived such valuable augmentations and such fos- 
tering care. England, from the time of the great Camden, has 
never been wanting in acute and laborious antiquarians, so far as 
her own national relics and records are concerned ; and few na- 
tions, if any, can compete with her in this respect up to the times 
of the Commonwealth, when Selden, Usher, and Prideaux, influ- 
enced in a great degree by the religious and political circumstances 
of the period, put an end for a certain interval to the school of 
British antiquarians, and turned national inquiry towards the 
Hebraic ages and the records of the East. It was but for a 
short period that this cessation endured :—the Augustan age of 
Anne witnessed the revival of British enthusiasm, and during the 
first half of the eighteenth century things were fast verging to the 
condition in which they were found by Horace W: alpole ‘and the 
men of his school. But in the mean time on the Continent, and 
more particularly in France, after the first brilliancy of the age of 
Louis XIV. had somewhat subsided, the great antiquarians of 
the Benedictine school began to explore all the accumulated 
stores of knowledge, of all times and nations; and the documental 
history of Europe, we may add of Asia also, was made out to a 
much greater extent than could have been anticipated @ priori ; 
even now, indeed, we look upon the great monuments of their 
labours with respect and wonder, At this period England was 
doing comparatively nothing in the exploration of general anti- 
quities: the corrupt and sordid character of the early Georgian 
reigns threw a damp upon every thing like literary enthusiasm, 
and was most fatal to national art; and ‘hence retrospective inquiry 
flourished in those days in Fr ance, but certainly not in England. 
The pursuits and the taste of any epoch are influenced, “doubt- 
less, to a very great degree, by the political circumstances of the 
time: but it is a subject of just surprise that the aristocracy of 
western Europe should have been so late to awaken to a sense of 
their interest in the preservation of national antiquities, and of its 
closely concerning their own honour to see that the works of their 
ancestors suffered no damage from the hands of sacrilegious pos- 
terity. For, if we mistake not, it is only from their having been 
more or less affected by the revolutionary violence of popular 
tumults, that they have at last arrived at a true perception of what 
we may be allowed to call the sublime and beautiful of the middle 
ages, ‘The aristocracy of England can never be pardoned for the 
avidity with which they shared in the spoliation of the monaste- 
ries in the time of Henry VIIL., the dissolution of which, what- 
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ever may be the religious part of the question, was in one sense 
at least a most serious national calamity, and greatly retarded the 
march of civilization in our islands, As far as art and architec- 
ture are concerned, leaving out Inigo Jones and Wren, we have 
never had a national school of architecture, sculpture, or painting 
since then, until comparatively quite recent times: while a fierce 
iconoclastic spirit was let loose on the country, that showed itself 
most fearfully in the time of Cromwell, and by destroying all 
respect for works of former ages induced a cold feeling of neglect 
that is only lately extinguished. But neglect in matters of art is 
near akin to death; and hence the gradual decline of monumental 
taste in England, and which may be traced from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, till it reached the lowest point of its bathos in 
those of George II. and the early part of the reign of George LIT. 
Still the aristocracy of England had been advancing in wealth, in 
intelligence, and in numbers. In France on the other hand, the 
civil wars that preceded the period of Louis XIV., while they 
hindered much progress in the fine arts,—for the ambition of the 
nobles was turned to far different matters,—kept things to a cer- 
tain extent from taking any other direction: their chateaux 
remained intact,—-those, that is to say, which the great cardinal 
did not pull down about their owners’ ears ; and it was not until 
peace,—internal national peace,—had brought luxury and the 
arts of civilized life again into vogue, that a new school of archi- 
tecture and of domestic ornamentation began to appear. The 
history of the fine arts in France and England had also in their 
early periods this difference, which ought to be taken into ac- 
count. While Henry VIIL. was only following the bent of his 
passions and thinking of himself alone, Francis I. had ‘Titian, 
and Benvenuto Cellini at his court: and France then gained a 
decided start in the fine arts, which she never lost till the period 
of the great revolution. During the troubled times of Henry III. 
and IV. the religious wars of France no doubt did much serious 
damage to some of her most precious monuments: but these 
were principally secular; and the rage of the combatants affected 
cities and bastioned walls rather than churches, monasteries, and 
isolated mansions. While, however, the spirit of religious archi- 
tecture was dead in Britain, and all attempts at religious decora- 
tion or ecclesiastical ornamentation had vanished with the for- 
cible change of the national religion, there remained in France 
the great body of the regular orders of clergy, who were daily 
increasing in power and affluence. ‘These, though they did not 
carry out the architectural traditions of their predecessors to the 
extent to which we should now expect, performed at all events 
the noble and useful part of national conservators: the religious 
B2 
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mobs never entered the monasteries: the holy limits of their 
cloisters served as a refuge to the spirit of the arts of the middle 
ages long after the Palladian taste of Italy had set the fashion at 
court, and maintained the great monuments of France inviolate 
until the barbarous epoch of 1790-2. The taste of the Italian 
school, to which we have just alluded, prevailed in France at an 
earlier period than in England : witness the western front of the 
square of the Louvre, built by Henry II.: witness Chambord, 
Chenonceaux, Amboise, Blois, and a host of other royal and 
noble residences ; all which preceded in date as they surpassed 
in grandeur and elegance Burleigh, Hatfield, and other similar 
edifices in England. But, at the same time, the Gothic spirit 
(we must be allowed this term for the present, and shall revert to 
it) flourished in France at a later period than in England, where 
no building of the same size and beauty can be found of so recent 
a date as the splendid church of St. Eustache at Paris (1532— 
1642); of this, though the details are Italian, the idea and the 
disposition of the parts are essentially those of the best days of 
the pointed style. The dispersion of the monastic orders and 
the change in the national religion were fatal to Christian art 
in England ; and on the other hand the maintenance of the faith 
of Rome and the existence of the religious orders in France, 
were two powerfully conservative causes that kept together the 
traditional taste and the monuments of the middle ages so firm 
and extensively, that all the malice, all the besotted ignorance of 
the revolutionists have not been able to destroy them except in 
part. 

The ecclesiastics of France, like all other orders, felt the in- 
fluence of the age of Louis XIV. and were forced to give way 
to the classic flood that, filling every corner of the land, drove 
the spirit of the romantic out of literature and art at the end of 
the 17th and all of the 18th century. Whatever conventional 
buildings were erected during that interval were of the prevailing 
style of the day, a law that men observed without knowing it: 
but this circumstance very seldom prompted the destruction or 
mutilation of existing buildings; so that the taste for pointed archi- 
tecture declined and became extinct gradually, unaccompanied 
by that frightful destruction of monuments witnessed in England 
in the 16th century. As a remarkable instance of the conserva- 
tive spirit in France, we may mention the city of Avignon, where 
while the Genre Classique at Nismes and Marseilles was in full 
vogue from the middle of the 17th century, all its best monu- 
ments and its admirable walls have remained less injured than 
those of any other city in France, even to the present day. It is 
no small praise for a community, if devoid of the genius or in- 
clination to invent, to have at least the taste and sense to preserve 
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what it possesses of the good and the beautiful; and whoever 
has visited Avignon will allow that the remark applies there with 
considerable justice. Similar observations may be applied to 
other localities in Provence, the Pays romantique, par excellence ; 
where the architect and the painter may pick up more original 
ideas in a week than in all the rest of France in a year, and where 
the old feudal chateaux that still cover it would have remained 
until now in all their primitive excellence but for the moral and 
political cataclysm of the 18th century. Another and earlier 
instance of the conservative spirit of the French ecclesiastical 
orders is at Orleans, where the first stone of the last re-erection 
of the Cathedral was laid by Henry LV. in 1601, and where, 
with a few anachronisms and inconsistencies, one of the finest 
pointed cathedrals of that country has been in course of construc- 
tion almost ever since. Curiously enough, the principal excep- 
tions to this rule are in Paris; although a notable instance may 
be quoted at Rouen, in the abominable lonic screen of the ca- 
thedral at the entrance of the choir, which after all was an addi- 
tion rather than a demolition; but at Paris the Ecole Clussique 
broke out into two or three overt acts of barbarism. Thus the 
fronts of St. Eustache and St. Gervais were erected at different 
epochs in a pseudo-Roman style; the choir of Notre Dame was 
beautified by Louis XI1V.; a villainous classic screen was put 
up in the sanctum sanctorum—the bijou of the middle ages—the 
Sainte Chapelle; and at length, not very long before the Revolu- 
tion, the old hall of the great Palace of St. Louis,—of the 
Palais de Justice,—was replaced by the present Salle des pas 
perdus. The sum total however of all this mischief to the mo- 
numents of the country is dust in the balance compared to the 
alterations and improvements carried on by ecclesiastical and 
other corporations in our own. We have scarcely a cathedral, 
college, or parish church that does not bear impress of the bar- 
baric hand of classic innovators, either in screens and choir 
work, or in that most christian and fraternal invention of pews in 
places of worship. What few castles survived the Cromwellian 
wars were nearly all mutilated and dismantled; the sackings of 
Conway and Ludlow by the natural protectors of such splendid 
national monuments are only two out of numberless instances; 
and no inquirer of discrimination and taste can avoid tracing the 
progressive degradation exemplitied in ecclesiastical edifices, from 
the gorgeous structure of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
one of the latest buildings finished before the Reformation, down 
to the barn-like appearance of St. James’s Church in London, 
the exterior of which is a most serious discredit to the great 
name of Sir Christopher Wren. 

Before the sun of Louis XIV. had set, the national taste of 
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our Gallic neighbours was firmly fixed, and Rome was the zenith 
point of their “admiration, Then followed the dissolute period 
of the Regency, and the gay, frivolous times of Louis XV.; the 
antiquarians of the nation had received an inevitable bias; and, 

as already observed, though the documental remains of the 
middle ages continued to be acutely examined, the monumental 
history of those periods was totally neglected. ‘The great work 
of Winckelmann, the travels of Choiseul Gouffier, and the series 

of the numismatical writers, may be taken as so many indices of 
the antiquarian taste of the end of the last century. ‘I'wo excep- 
tions to the men of their epoch had however occurred during this 
time, in the cases of Montfaucon and the Count de Caylus. 


“To the Count de Caylus belongs, in our opinion, the honour of 
having attempted to popularize in France at the commencement of the 
reign of Louis XV. the taste for archzeological studies, imported by 
Montfaucon from Italy; for the periods anterior to this, and especially 
that of Louis XIV, carrying with them their own resources of practical 
art, and calculated to turn away attention from inquiries into the past, 
had only produced works of a special nature, in which art was viewed 
on but one of its faces and in its theoretical application to the current 
erections of the day. Such were the treatises on architecture of Phili- 
bert Delorme, &c......It was in 1698 that Montfaucon, conducted to 
Rome by his researches upon the works of St. Chrysostome, yielded to 
the intoxicating seductions of this paradise of the arts, and to the desire 
of endowing his own country with works analogous.to those with which 
Ciampini and several other learned men had already enriched Italy. 
A great source of emulation resulted to him from the immense labours 
to which the learned conservator of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
Muratori, was then devoting himself. Our illustrious Benedictine, 
profiting by the gracious reception given to him by Innocent XIL., 
reaped an abundant harvest among the museums, villas, and monuments 
of Italy, and which, after completing it from other points, he published 
in France in the fifteen volumes of his Antiquité Expliquée. ‘This pub- 
lication, dating from 1719, preceded by ten years his historical and 
archeological work on the Monumens de la Monarchie Frangaise; and 
there is every reason to believe that the interest inspired by this 
abundant harvest, and the renown attached to the name of Montfaucon, 
contributed to decide the vocation of M. de Caylus. This nobleman, 
rich in honours and possessions, sought and found a more real source of 
distinction ia the study of art, and in his ability to patronize it; quit- 
ting the peaceful enjoyments which birth and fortune had prepared for 
him, he devoted himself, soul and estate (corps et biens) to the laborious 


occupations of an antiquary.”—Du Sommerard, Les Arts au Moyen Age, 
pp. 140, 141. 


To these succeeded M. Seroux d’Agincourt, and to him 
Millm; who, had not the Revolution interfered with his studies, 
would probably have revived the taste for ancient French art 
among his countrymen, Political events, however, were now 
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(1788—1792) becoming too strong for the softer influence of ci- 
vilization; the ancient monarchy of France, the uation itself, was 
trembling with the throes of the volcano on which it stood; and 
in the great explosion that soon after followed, the very idea and 
name of antiquity were to all appearance totally lost. 

And a melancholy period it was for art of every kind, for 
learning, for religion, for all that was great and good of the 
former state of France; the nobility and the clergy, the natural 
fosterers of the fine arts, had forsaken or been forcibly driven 
from their posts: the hitherto conservative influence of the ec- 
clesiastical institutions was destroyed and despised; brutality 
and ignorance had come newly into power, and, drunk with 
blood, intoxicated with political elevation, were wreaking venge- 
ance on all that bore the stamp and title of antiquity. We may 
be spared detailing the damage done to the public and _ private 
monuments of France during this second night of barbarism; 
the history of the excesses of that period against all objects 
art, and especially against religious edifices, would demand : 

volume to itself; our present concern lies rather with the aan 
spirit which was thereby engendered in the nation, and its conse- 
quences as they are now developing. 

This however is a division of the history of the revolution to- 
tally untouched in all the narration of that period ; and it will be 
a sombre and ungrateful task whenever the pen shall trace it, 
After all, perhaps, the people were scarcely more to be blamed 
for their ignorance aud exasperation than the aristocracy for 
having blindly allowed things to come to such a pitch. But it is 
a picture of the temporary madness of many millions of men that 
ought to have acted as a salutary lesson in the present day to the 
nobility of a neighbouring and once powerful people; who ener- 
vated by their long possession and abuse of wealth and power, 
have suffered a devastating torrent to desolate one of the most 
interesting countries of Europe,—Spain. ‘The violent dissolu- 
tion of her monasteries, the sacrilegious spoliation of her clergy 
and her churches, with the subsequent sale and dispersion of 
most of her finest works of native art, form, although little 
heeded by us, one of the most gloomy pages of the history of 
our times, 

For a good account of the devastation caused by the French 
revolutionists, details of sufficient accuracy are wanting :—the 
monumental statistics of France have never been sufficiently 
looked after, and it is only in the present day that the two com- 
mittees, whose reports we have mentioned at the head of this 
article, are endeavouring to ascertain the truth. "The main objects 
of the fury of the mobs were the monasteries, and in them also 
they found their principal spoils, ‘The havoc committed among 
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such edifices after their dissolution by the law of the day was 
immense :—but the full extent of it can be guessed at only by 
those who have visited the provinces of France with something 
like an antiquarian object. The precious objects of art found 
in the churches, parochial as well as conventual, were generally 
confiscated ; and the treasures of the monastic residences as well 
as the private property of the members were recklessly seized 
and sold. ‘The walls furnished stones for the houses of patriotic 
citizens, and the bells were melted down to furnish coin for the 
bankrupt nation.* We need only allude to the massacres of 
the ecclesiastics in many of the monasteries; their corporeal 
sufferings and their proscription form part of the political history 
of the times; we will content ourselves with mentioning one or 
two instances of monumental destruction which the Anglo-Nor- 
man antiquarian, and especially the visiter of Paris, well know 
how to feel and lament. Whoever has wandered up the banks 
of the lower Seine, one of the most picturesque rivers of 
France, will recollect hearing of, if he did not visit, the lonely 
cloisters of St. Wandrille and the gaunt skeleton of the Abbe 

of Jumiéges, about halfway between Rouen and Havre. ‘Two 
of the best works, the former of the thirteenth and the latter 
of the eleventh century, have here almost entirely perished ; 
and the older inhabitants of the neighbourhood can still give a 
melancholy recital of the expulsion of the monks, and of the 
ships that came up the river to carry away cargoes of materials. 
Jumiéges could not be constructed again; parts of St. Wandrille 
might ;—but from that period two centres of art were obliterated 
from that part of Normandy, and until within a very few years 
nothing more elevated in architecture than a cotton factory has 
been thought of all the way from the sea to the capital; In 









* The present copper currency of France, which in the greater part dates from the 
Revolution, is composed almost entirely of the bells of churches and convents, and 
may be distinguished by its yellowish white appearance. We may add that few eccle- 
siastical buildings in France have, since that time, had more than one or two bells sus- 
pended in their towers : and only a few weeks ago it was considered in Paris as a signal 
triumph on the part of the Curé of St. Roch, that he obtained leave to have a ring of 
four bells in the steeple. ‘The Archbishop of Paris went to the church with great 
ceremony to consecrate and baptize the bells, in the presence of the Queen; while 
the Duke of Berwick and Alba, with the Countess Lobau, stood godfather and 
godmother on the occasion. Insignificant as the circumstance may appear, it was 
nevertheless, pro tanto, a victory over the remains of revolutionary barbarism, 

t Vast quantities of the more moveable debris of Jumiéges found their way to Eng- 
land, purchased by amateurs, many of whom are doubtless now alive, and may re- 
collect the source whence their mansions have been enriched.—It may be worth 
while to mention the subsequent fate of these two abbeys ;—St. Wandrille has fallen 
into the hands of an honest fustian and fancy stuff weaver, who while he has had the 
greatest part of the abbey church pulled down and sold for materials, has preserved 
the cloister intact, and admits strangers with considerable facility to visit the remains. 
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Paris, as may be readily conceived, the wantonness of destruction 
was in its glory; and the great abbeys of St. Victor, St. Ger- 
main des Prés, St. Martin des Champs, aud we may add of St. 
Denis, felt the full weight of the tyranny of the people. Of the 
first named of these buildings nothing whatever remains but a 
fountain in a turret, although it covered more than twenty acres of 
ground ;—it has been replaced by the cellars and storehouses of 
the Halle aux Vins. Of the others better use was made, for some 
of their buildings and extensive relics still exist. St. Denis, in- 
deed, has reverted to something like its original destination ;— 
but, as a general measure, the destruction of the monasteries and 
colleges (for one followed the other) completely changed the 
face of the city. One curious effect of this sweeping measure 
will be appreciated by the architectural antiquarian ; nearly all 
the principal buildings of the fourteenth century, Notre Dame 
being the chief exception, have disappeared from the French 
capital ; and the student of its monuments comes upon a sudden, 
and what would otherwise be an unaccountable blank in the 
monumental series, whenever he looks for edifices of that epoch. 

To terminate our sketch of the destructive influence of the 
Revolution on the medi-zval riches of the capital we will advert 
to the cases of the monasteries of the Celestins, at the eastern 
end of the city, and the Petits Augustins, opposite the Louvre, 
on the southern bank of the Seine. The former was particularly 
rich in tombs and chapels filled with royal and noble monuments : 
—the latter had not much that was attractive beyond its locality. 
We believe it was the danger to which the riches in the church 
of the Celestins was exposed, that first led M, Alexandre Lenoir 
to the idea of saving something out of the general wreck, and 
forming a national museum, as the only means of rescuing the 
records of ancient French art from total and irremediable de- 
struction, It is true that something was, at this time, doing 
even in the National Convention for the protection of national 


monuments ; for a short account of which we are obliged to M. 
du Sommerard.* 


* A decree of 12th Aug. 1792, issued upon the motion of Thuriot 


Jumieges belongs to a regular ruin-fancicr ; who, it is true, preserves every stone of 
it most religiously, but tries to help father Time a litle by making the remains look pic- 
turesque, and has so beplanted and bedecked the place that the antiquary, while sadly 
puzzled, cannot but be amused. 

* « It was about this period (1792) that the Prussian Baron Anacharsis Clootz, 
the orator of the human race, expressed himself in the following terms, in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, while thanking that body for the honour of being admitted a French 


citizen ;—‘ Gallophile de tous les temps, mon ceeur est frangais, mon ame est sas 
culotie.’” 
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and Lacroix, ordered the conversion into cannons of the statues of the 
kings, and the bronzes of the national monuments. ‘Ten days after- 
wards a conversation took place in the Convention regarding the de- 
struetion of our finest monuments, the Porte St. Denis, Versailles, &c. 
and it was to the honour of Dussaulx, one of the representatives, that 
he tvok upon himself the courageous mission of defending the chef- 
d’ceuvres that were menaced. ‘ Let it be ploughed up,’ exclaimed a 
member, speaking of the park of Versailles. ‘ Be it so,’ replied Dus- 
saulx, ‘ but what is to be done with the statues of the philosophers ; the 
Platos, the Senecas, &c. that are in it,—we must surely preserve these 
antiques, even though they are aristocrats: we must keep them as a 
simulacre d'horreur.’ ‘These conclusive arguments prevailed against all 
objections and led to the adoption of Cambon’s motion to collect the 
moveable monuments of France, and to place them in a museum. 
Camus and Grégoire deserve, however, to be associated in the credit due 
to Dussaulx ; for on the 18th October the first of these deputies pre- 
sented the report, upon which the Convention afterwards instituted a 
temporary commission of thirty-three members; and it was to this 
commission, the functions of which were entirely gratuitous, that we 
owe the foundation of a national museum and the formation of the col- 
lection of the Petits Augustins.’—Notices sur ’ Hotel de Cluny, p. 263. 


This collection was made by the indefatigable energy and skill 
of M. Alexander Lenoir, who, appointed conservator of it, united 
in the stalls of the monastery alluded to, all the “ moveable 
monuments” that could in any way be collected from all parts 
of France, arranged them chronologically, and then described 
them in the masterly work that bears his name. If we reflect 
upon the peculiar circumstances of the times, when not another 
architect or artist in France besides himself dared to stand up 
in behalf of the monuments of the middle ages, and when we 
consider that the idea of such a collection was then perfectly 
new, we are led to form a high estimate of that gentleman’s 
real patriotism and discernment. ‘This museum continued in a 
most flourishing condition till the restoration; and acted most 
beneficially as a school where young artists might study, and 
where the public generally might learn to lament the excesses of 
which their contemporaries or their parents had been guilty, 
Napoleon, with the usual tact of a great mind, warmly patronized 
and protected it; and the school of modern French architects 
and archeologists may be dated from its establishment. Thus, 
Pheenix-like, national art was doomed to rise from the conflagra- 
tion of the Revolution; but by a still more strange and unforeseen 
casualty it ran a narrow chance of total shipwreck from the 
ignorance of those most interested in its preservation, On the 
return of the former line of kings and the ancient aristocracy of 


. 5 . 
the country, it was very natural that they should lament to find 
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their chateaux, their churches, and their family burial places 
stripped of their sculptured honours; and that they should re- 
claim them. But the altered circumstances of the age required 
to be taken into account, and still more the altered magnitude of 
their own fortunes ; in an evil hour the king was prevailed upon, 
while decreeing the restoration of monuments to their possessors, 
to order the dissolution of the Museum of the Petits Augustins. 
His majesty’s advisers overlooked the services of M. Lenoir 
during the days of Vandalism, and with the strange carelessness 
always characteristic of the counsels of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons, uo efficient measures, or rather no measures at all, 
were taken to see that the restitution of these monuments was 
made to the parties who had a legal right to them. The per- 


sonnel of the museum had been unceremoniously cashiered; the 


crown claimed and took away what had come from the abbey of 
St. Denis; some dozen or two of noble families also bore off 
their ancestral effigies, which they afterwards placed,—not in their 
parochial churches,—not in their chapels,—not in their houses,— 
but in their barns, or their gardens (as termini !)—or, still worse, 
in a great many instances sold them to dealers in curiosities ;— 
while every body who had a fancy walked into the museum and 
carried off whatever he chose, until at length some even came 
with carts and shovelled into them the antiquarian rubbish! The 
court probably remained ignorant of the affair, the public were in- 
different or interested on the wrong side, the aristocracy had lost 


their family pride; and the museum was dispersed for ever. This 
took place in 1820 !* 


* The case of M. Alexandre Lenoir has been one of most unmerited hardship, and 
which the lover of art will duly appreciate; as it shows how the disinterested bene- 
factor of his country is too often rewarded. ‘To witness the dispersion of this museum, 
the fruit of thirty years’ labour, the pride of his life, and to lose the honourable position 
in which it placed him amongst the intellectual portion of his countrymen, was in itself 
a visitation sufficiently severe. He had, however, strength of mind to bear up under 
it, as he had done in worse times; and in his retirement he formed, during another 
ten years, a choice and valuable private museum of objects of antique art, as well as of 
works of the middle ages. The private gallery of M. Lenoir was in 1835 one of the 
things best worth seeing in this way in Paris. When the restoration of the Abbey 
Church of St. Denis was decreed by the legislature (since 1830), it was a judicious 
and well-merited compliment to the aged antiquarian to make him inspector of this 
important affair. Last year, however, the Chamber of Deputies, in one of those 
penny-wise fits that periodically come upon elective assemblies, chose all of a sudden 
to reduce their grants for public works ;—not reflecting that the embellishment of the 
capital and tke impulse given to public constructions of all kinds throughout the 
country, is about the only ostensible good effected by the Revolution of July ;—the 
allowance for St. Denis therefore was cut down to a minimum. This to the public was 
of little matter, but it carried with it the suppression of M. Lenvir’s post as inspector, 
and at the beginning of the present year that gentleman was forced to sell his second 
museum piecemeal,—not a single individual in France having the generosity to come 
forward to say a word to the legislature or the king in his behalf,—much less to pre- 
serve so rich a collection undispersed. The proprietor has submitted to all this with a 
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The fact is that, partly from the influence of causes noticed by 
us already as acting during the reigns of Louis XLV. and his two 
successors, but more particularly from the all- absorbing effects of 
the Revolution and the era of Napoleon, the French public mind 
was turned diametrically away from any thing like a knowledge or 
appreciation of the works of the middle ages. Our countrymen, 
whose attention had been kept alive on the subject by the Anti- 
quarian Society of London and by English architects, can well 
recollect on first visiting France after the fall of the Empire how 
universally they found the antiquities of the country neglected, 
and how cheaply they could buy the finest specimens of art, whe- 
ther in painted glass, fretted stall work, or richly illuminated mis- 
sals. ‘Ihe very words ‘‘ Le Moyen Age” were uot invented at 
the time ;—and therefore whatever has been done to bring again 
into honour the arts and the architecture of that period in France, 
has been effected since the general peace. 

During the period of the “Restoration several important works 
were undertaken, conservative of a few of the chief monuments 
of the country: and the Roman remains in the south of France 
obtained the attention to which they were entitled, ‘The Palais 
des Thermes of Paris was rescued from the danger of immediate 
destruction; the church of St. Germain des Prés was recon- 
structed; the abbey of St. Denis was repaired; and the cathe- 
drals throughout France underwent considerable repairs. But 
the architects to whom these works were intfusted had not sufti- 
ciently studied the monuments of the middle ages to understand 
much about the pointed styles: they knew nothing of what had 
been done in England in this way; and the government, though 
decidedly well disposed to the arts, was too much fettered by its 
needy adherents and by the last remaining oscillations of the 
Revolution, to allow of its taking so active a part as it ought to 
have done im the monumental decoration of the country, It is 
true that the Société Royale des Antiquaires de France was en- 
couraged, and that it had already been of some use; but while 
its members were actively engaged in various antiquarian pursuits, 
its weight as a body, connected with the arts, was not very great, 
and in fact little or nothing was effected towards forming a na- 
tional school of archeology: public taste had not as yet set in 
that direction. The merit of rescuing the arts of the middle 
ages from oblivion, and vindicating the skill and taste of the 


courage beyond praise ; knowing that his name is indissolubly connected with tlic 
history of French art, and that his son, one of the professors of Christian archeology, 
and a highly distinguished architect, is likely to maintain it undiminished in honour 
amongst the rising and more solid school of French antiquarians, 
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architects of those periods belongs in great part to M. Lenoir in 
the first place, and then to Messrs. de “Caumont, Du Sommerard, 
Langlois of Rouen, Taylor, Merimée, and other antiquarians of 
the same school. ‘The course of lectures on monumental anti- 
quities delivered by M. de Caumont at Caen produced not only 
a good effect on his hearers, but had their echo throughout the 
country. The Voyages Pittoresques of Baron Taylor and M. 
Charles Nodier had the further merit of rendering a taste for 
antiquity popular; and the labours of the Society of Norman 
Antiquaries, to which we may perhaps add those of our own 
antiquarians and architects in Normandy, Messrs. ‘Turner and 
Cotman, Pugin, &c., became known, and excited attention in 
France. In the mean time, however, a gentleman who, amidst 
the busy occupation of a lawyer’s life, had found time to devote 
himself to profound study of the arts, and who from early youth 
had appreciated the taste of the middle ages, was tranquilly form- 
ing in the capital a vast collection that might have served as an 
admirable supplementary museum to that of the Petits Augustins, 
M. du Sommerard had devoted his leisure time and a considerable 
part of his fortune to the purchase of all the objects of art of the 
middle ages which he could any where meet with, and finding 
himself a tenant of one of the most perfect mansions of the 15th 
and 16th centuries now extant, was led to the idea, which he has 
since carried into effect, of first making his immense collection 
complete, and then of publishing a full account of his observa- 
tions and inferences for the benefit of the antiquarian world. 
Similar collections, but upon a much smaller scale, were formed 
by other individuals of taste and fortune at the same time; the 
spark of emulation perhaps communicating from one to the other, 
and tending to the formation of what we may now call the Modern 
Archeological School of France. The architects, on the other 
hand—the professional architects—had a much more difficult 
task to perform; such, that is to say, as wished to see the pointed 
styles receive the same share of public favour in France as 
they had long enjoyed in England. ‘There was no taste, and 
therefore there was no demand, for pointed architecture in all the 
land. No new churches were to be built; or else those that 
were erected were like the Madeleine and Notre Dame de 
Lorette of Paris, strictly copied from Greek or Roman models: 
no nobleman in France had the means or the inclination to erect 
a chateau in the style of the 14th or 15th centuries: the French 
crown had no palace like Windsor ; it had hardly any thing older 
than Fontainebleau or St. Germain :—Chambord, Chenonceaux, 
Blois, Amboise, were hardly known to the lords of taste, the 
frivolous Parisians; and scarcely a day elapsed but some sapient 
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municipal council, as at Rouen, or in the capital, ordered the 
demolition of an ancient structure. Every thing tended to dis- 
courage architects from studying the pointed styles up to 1830; 
and therefore we ought not to be surprised if we do not find 
among the professed architects of the day more than ten ora 
dozen who have made any researches or studies on the subject, 
or who would be able to erect any large pointed building. ‘These 
too are exclusively to be found among the younger men: but the 
latter have this in their favour, that their studies have been most 
extensive and profound, that their knowledge is great, and that 
they have already given proofs, as we shall presently show, of 
their ability to found and lead a real and a lasting school. 

The most striking benefit resulting to France from her last 
revolution is doubtless the impulse given to her commerce and 
manufactures, as also to her arts, by the order of things esta- 
blished since 1830. The extraordinary increase of her internal 
and external trade, during the last seven years, is however scarcely 
more remarkable than the activity she has displayed in resusci- 
tating and cultivating the fine arts of every kind. The govern- 
ment has doubtless “exercised a master-stroke of policy in thus 
procuring occupation for a large portion of the population, 
especially in the metropolis; and has known how to dazzle the 
eyes of the nation by the éclat it has thus thrown around much 
that has been obnoxious in its other acts. King Louis Philippe, 
like the Podesta of an Italian republic in the middle ages, called 
to the head of the state by the voice of the legislature if not of 
the people, and ruling a restless nation with an iron rod, has had, 
like the Medicis or the Viscontis of Florence and Milan, the 
discernment to patronize the fine arts on the most extensive scale. 
Part too of his system of government has been to obliterate the 
traces of the great revolution,—for doing which he deserves all 
credit,—and hence to encourage as much as possible the preser- 
vation or restoration of the national monuments that had suffered 
by that event. ‘The public works executed or terminated in the 
capital since his accession to the throne are well known ; and in 
canalization, road-improvements, and the formation of ports, 
equally great things have been done in other parts of the country. 
But there has been at work a secret influence, decidedly urged on 
by, if not originating with, tie king, by which the ‘municipal 
councils and other corporate bodies throughout France have been 
induced to turn their attention to the works of art and the monu- 
ments of the middle ages. A kind of fashion has arisen upon 
this point at the same time, and the general result has been a 
strong reaction over all the country in favour of any thing that 
can be brought under the denomination of the Moyen “Age. 
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Thus the councils-general of departments and the municipal 
councils of towns are vying with each other in the restoration,— 
unfortunately too sometimes in the beautifying,—of all the cathe- 
drals and principal churches of the country. Local antiquarian 
societies are forming in various departments; and people now 
set out upon antiquarian as well as picturesque tours, whereas in 
the brilliant time of Napoleon the picturesque and the antique 
were the last things that entered the imagination of a Frenchman: 
in fact-—“ Le Moyen Age est la mode, et la mode en France fait 
la loi.” 

We ought not to omit noticing the influence of two eminent 
living writers in producing this reaction; namely, Chateaubriand 
and Victor Hugo. The former, by the general tone and subject 
of his writings, and especially by his admirable Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, softened and civilized the public mind, and led men to 
a due appreciation of the intrinsic worth of religious monuments. 
The influence of this estimable writer has been highly beneficial 
to his country. Victor Hugo, on the other hand, by the fire and 
energy of his descriptions, and particularly by his Notre Dame, 
worked up the reading public to such a pitch of enthusiasm for 
the middle ages, that the question was at once decided; and the 
partisans of the Genre Classique have been looked on as imbeciles 
ever since. The effect of that extraordinary tale has not been 
understood in England ; and as the force of its descriptions ap- 
plied principally to the ancient state of Paris and the remains of 
the middle ages occupying the centre of that capital, remains 
about as much known to English visiters as the pyramids of 
Mexico, the value of the book was not felt. ‘To a Parisian, 
however, it was the romantic history of his own capital,—that 
capital which is to him all the world; and as no unlucky pro- 
vincial dares dispute the taste of a Parisian, but is bound to read 
and believe whatever the literary world of Paris chooses to pub- 
lish, the success of the book was complete throughout the whole 
of France. In fact there is hardly a dissentient voice among the 
authors of the day concerning the locally descriptive part of the 
tale : the historian Michelet has called Victor Hugo “ the mighty 
master who has made Notre Dame his own;” and M. Didron 
in his Cours d’Archéologie Chrétienne, while alluding to the 
influence of the two authors in question, says: “ In promoting 
a love for the study of the arts and monuments of the middle ages, 
M, de Chateaubriand laid the first stone of the pier, but Victor 
Hugo has completed the bridge over which the whole nation is 
now in full march.” 

For some years past the attention of the artistical world has 
been turned in Paris to subjects of the middle ages; everybody 
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had become thoroughly tired with the old academic style, the 
Heroic, the Greeks and Romans of David and his school: a 
want was felt of something original, of something not yet handled ; 
and the middle ages were seized on. ‘The history, the man- 
ners, customs, and dresses of those periods, have been reproduced 
in most of the ateliers and on the stage of that capital: and re- 
produced, we must say, with a fidelity, and, at the same time, 
with a spirit rivalled no where but in Germany. The young 
artists, and from them the republicans, partially adopted the costume 
of the 15th century, and the long hair, the square beards, and 
many other particularities of the outward man, which everybody 
who has been to Paris since 1830 cannot fail to have observed in 
the galleries of the Louvre and elsewhere, have all had their 
origin in this source. Itis ridiculous, no doubt; but such is the 
fact: and it has had its influence with the common people. The 
rage, however, for the Moyen Age has equally taken possession 
of the upper classes of society: the drawing-room and boudoir 
of many a great mansion in the Faubourg St. Germain are filled 
with relics of by-gone art: everybody is forming something like 
an antiquarian collection; the nobility are at length furbishing 
up their feudal chateaux : round the capital,—a thing positively 
unthoughé of ten years ago,— Gothic villas are fast rising, and at 
length even shops and cafés are built in the pointed style. The 
Café Musard in the Rue Neuve Vivienne is not only the most 
beautiful thing of its kind in Paris, but is intrinsically a very 
chaste and admirable work of art. ‘The part which M. du 
Sommerard and his museum have had in this revolution of art is 
by no means inconsiderable, as to him reference has generally been 
made for authority on points of decoration and furniture. It is 
well known that for some years, with the greatest liberality and 
urbanity, he has admitted the public, upon application, to view 
his interesting mansion: this good example he still sets, and at 
the present time, on his days of reception, upwards of twelve 
hundred strangers come to visit his collection. 

We have gone into these details, trifling as they may appear 
to some, because they give an intimate view of the social tastes 
of a great people ; and as such they are not without their value; 
—the most precious and sometimes the most interesting accounts 
that we now read of former epochs, are those which unfold to us 
the social rather than the political history of nations. It may be 
asked, whether this now prevailing taste will last ?—we answer, 
certainly not, beyond a limited period: but the subject having 
once been fairly put before the public, and certain great springs 
once set in action, enough will have been done, and a sufficient 
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number of important works been executed for the knowledge of 
the state of art in the middle ages to become definite and posi- 
tive: the thing will become historically true; and France will be 
as well informed upon that branch of her national antiquities, as 
the importance of the subject demands. 

Upon all branches of antiquity that may be said to have be- 
come really dead, our knowledge appears likely to increase rather 
than the contrary: witness the light recently thrown upon Egyp- 
tian antiquities, and in which the decyphering of the hieroglyphic 
alphabet is opening a new and illimitable field; the researches 
into the early history of the Italian populations, and the new 
aspect in which we have been taught to view it by Niehbuhr;— 
or, what comes near to our subject, the interesting facts relating 
to the early histories of England and France, elicited by the pub- 
lication of memoirs, and documents of all kinds, the existence 
of which was hardly suspected, and for which we are indebted to 
Palgrave, Thierry, Raynouard, Guizot, Michelet, F, Michel, and 
others. In the same way the distinctive laws of the various styles 
of pointed architecture were totally unknown even in England a 
very few years ago, and it is only recently that by the labours of 

tickman, Pugin, Britton, Whewell, Willis, and others who have 

turned their attention to the subject, bringing science, as well as 
taste, to bear upon the question, and assisted by the splendid and 
elaborate illustrations of Neale, Xc. that we are at present in pos- 
session of the leading analogies of the styles of the middle ages. 
Upon the objects of medi-eval art, uot strictly referable to 
architecture, we are still greatly in the dark: but there is no 
doubt, that the ideas and rules of the artists and architects of 
the periods in question may be traced, and codified, and possibly 
carried out in a similar spirit to the forming of new combinations, 
if the subject be properly inquired into. Since we have the tradi- 
tions of our ancestors in much greater abundance than those of 
the brilliant ages of Greek and Roman art, there is every reason to 
infer that we may, if we please, discover the laws by which they 
produced those marvels that delight and surprise us, with cer- 
tainly as much ease as we could reconstruct the Parthenon of 
Athens, or, if our means allowed us, the Colosseum of Rome. 
Ideas such as these seem to have taken firm hold of the French 
administration, as well as of the principal artists and savants of 
the present day: and the result has fortunately been a systematic 
inquiry set on foot into all branches of the antiquities of the 
middle ages, from which the most important effects may be an- 
ticipated. 

The great work of Baron Taylor and M. Charles Nodier,— 
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a work not unknown in England,*—and the title of which is with 
others prefixed to this article, had, as already remarked, the merit 
at the time of its first appearance of popularizing the taste for 
medi-zval antiquity: it was prepared, and each succeeding num- 
ber maintains the character of its predecessors, with the greatest 
taste and care;—but while it gives a general introduction to 
nearly all the antiquities of the country, it does not possess that 
severe technical character which would render it a work of pro- 
fessional reference to the architect or the antiquarian; and there- 
fore, although it is certainly the finest work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in Europe, something beyond this has been required for 
the New Archeological School of France. The monuments of 
that country are subjected to different administrations for their 
repairs, maintenance, &c. ‘The cathedrals and churches come 
directly or indirectly under the control of the minister of justice 
and public worship, and are repaired at the expense of the muni- 
cipal councils, or the parishes, aided in some cases by grants from 
the legislature, and very frequently by the gifts of royal or private 
benefactors. Secular monuments of all kinds, or nearly so, are 
under the jurisdiction of the minister of the interior, and an an- 
nual sum is voted by the chambers for their repairs and main- 
tenance. Several valuable edifices however, an account of the 
uses to which they have been applied, depend upon the minister 
of war; such is the Chateau of Vincennes, near Paris: and hence 
it has been impossible to apply to them any single system of 
superintendence, or even to obtain anything like a statistical 
return of their actual condition. The attention of government 
had for some time been very forcibly called to this state of things; 
and the measures adopted in consequence have led to the forma- 
tion of two commissions, whose reports speak for themselves. 


** Count Montalivet, minister of the interior, wishing to give to the 
works requisite for the reparation of our ancient edifices, the direction 
demanded on behalf of the fine arts and the study of archzeology, insti- 
tuted, by a decree of 29th September 1837, a commission, specially 
charged to collect the documents connected with our historical monu- 
ments, and to deliver its opinion upon all affairs touching their main- 
tenance and preservation. Its duty consisted principally in designating 
to the minister, among the numerous demands for assistance which are 
yearly addressed to him, those of the highest interest ; because the in- 
sufficiency of the annual credit allotted by the legislature for the historical 


* It a curious circumstance that great works of this kind, the price of which is 
necessarily large, meet with but few purchasers in England, though, to use a trade 
term, they are admirably suited by their subjects and execution for the market; 
whereas in France, where the wealth of the upper classes is much inferior to that of 
similar ranks in England, important and expensive books are readily disposed of. 
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monuments of the country, imposes the necessity of making a selection, 
and unfortunately too strict a one, among these demands. ‘The commis- 
sion was composed of M. Vatout, administrator of public buildings, and 
deputy, as president ; Count de a’ deputy; M. A. Leprévdt, 
deputy; M. Vitet, deputy ; Baron Taylor; M. Caristie, architect ; M. 
Duban, architect; and M. Merimée, inspector-general of historical 
monuments, as secretary. The demands of assistance received by the 
minister of the interior, as well as the propositions made by the inspector- 
general of historical monuments after his tours of inspection, would of 
themselves have furnished materials for very extensive labours: the 
minister, however, was desirous that the researches of the commission 
should extend over the whole of France, and should give a general 
idea of the wants which he would be called upon in virtue of his minis- 
terial department to satisfy. In consequence of this, the prefects of de- 
partments were invited to make known the monuments which stood in 
need of the assistance of government, by a circular letter. 

* Thanks to the minister's correspondents and the numerous learned 
societies which, within a few years, have been multiplied in our pro- 
vinces, there are few departments upon which the central administration 
of the interior has not received detailed reports, and these have been 
sometimes very remarkable for the enlightened spirit of critical examina- 
tion which they have evinced. A great many dacune still existed, but 
most fortunately the special studies of some, and the travels of other 
members of the commission, added to the reports of the inspector-general, 
have been able in a great many cases to supply the deficiency of our pre- 
vious information.” 

The report then gives the return made by the prefects to the 
ministerial circular, with a list of all the most remarkable build- 
ings of France, not including the cathedrals ;—a document which 
may in future times serve as the monumental Doomsday Book of 
lrance. It is of considerable length, as may be readily imagined; 
and we would strongly recommend our antiquarian friends who 
may be thinking of any excursion in France, to consult this 
valuable record in the Moniteur of May 29th, 1838. The report 
goes on to observe that the number of monuments mentioned in 


this list may be expected to increase with the extent of future 
researches, and adds,— 


“ The credit of 200,000 francs, allowed by the Chambers for 1838, if 
divided among all these monuments, would only give for each edifice a 
sum absolutely insignificant ; and it was therefore necessary to make a 
second selection for the division of this subsidy. For this operation two 
systems presented themselves ;—either to concentrate the resources of 
the commission on a few monuments of the first order, and to attempt 
their complete restoration, or else to divide them among the greatest 
possible number of edifices, in such a manner that the amount of assist- 
ance allotted in each case may not be out of proportion to their actual 
wants. It was the latter of these plans that the committee determined 
on adopting.” 

c 2 
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Out of fifty-six departments, therefore, the commissioners state 
in their report that they have selected ninety-five monuments of 
all epochs as more particularly demanding the assistance of the 
administration; and for the great Roman monuments of Arles 
and Orange, they recommend that application should be made 
for a special grant to the Chambers, “it being proved by experi- 
ence that it is almost always useless, and often very burthensome, 
for government to proceed slowly, and by petty allocations of 
money, in the purchase of the sites of ancient monuments, or in 
the making of only partial researches.” After designating the 
Roman remains just alluded to, the Romanesque (Romane) church 
of Vezelay in the Yonne, and the Decorated church of St. Quen 
at Rouen, as types of the three brilliant epochs of French archi- 
tecture, and as such deserving of especial care on the part of the 
legislature, the commissioners observe, that “to preserve master- 
pieces such as these is a duty which we owe to ourselves, and an 
inheritance for which we are accountable to posterity.” The 
report is terminated by a list of nineteen churches which deserve 
to be completely restored, and by the following remarks :— 


“It cannot be a doubt with any one that prompt succour is infinitely 
less onerous to the state than the restoration of a building commanded 
by imperious necessity; that the grants of money consecrated to the 
keeping up of our national monuments ought to be proportioned to their 
importance and their state; and that great works, undertaken simul- 
taneously throughout the whole of France, should cause to disappear 
from our edifices those melancholy traces which were imprinted on them 
in times of Vandalism. At a period when the works of the middle ages 
are understood and admired, when in all directions persons are occupied 
in studying and describing our magnificent monuments, when so many 
voices are raised to lament their degradation, there is every reason to 
hope that the country, better informed with regard to the importance of 
its riches of art, will not allow the glorious deposit transmitted to it by 
former ages to perish.” 


We have been the more particular in detailing the recommen- 
dations of this commission, not only because they are exceed- 
ingly good in themselves and applicable to other countries besides 
France, but also because they indicate the wholesome feeling on 
this subject that animates the administrative department of the 
government, and corroborate at the same time what we have 
already described as the state of public feeling in that kingdom. 

Under the jurisdiction of the minister of the interior in France 
is the administrative division of the Fine Arts; some of the duties 
of which are the searching after antiquities and the preservation 
of national monuments, &c. He has also under his authority the 
Direction des Batiments et Monuments publics, together with 
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the Conseil des Batiments civils. ‘This latter council takes cog- 
nizance of all repairs done to every public or civil building 
throughout France, under whatever administration they may fall, 

and therefore its power is very considerable : it was immediately 
under the control of this council that the commission above men- 
tioned was formed. ‘The minister of public instruction has under 
his administration a Division des Sciences et des Lettres, con- 
nected with which are two committees formed under its superin- 
tendence, the Comité de lHistoire politique et sociale and the 
Comité de l’Histoire, de la Littérature, de la Philosophie, des 
Sciences, et des Arts. In December, 1837, from what immedi- 
ate cause we are not quite aware, the minister of public instruc- 
tion organized a third committee, the Comité historique des Arts 
et Monuments, the members of which are nearly the same as 
those of the one last named,* and the object of which is to watch 
over and inspect the works of art, as well as the monuments 
which may be classed among the antiquities of the country. We 
do not ourselves see why this committee and the commission of a 
similar nature, depending upon the department of the interior, 
should not be joined together; and we believe that there is rea- 
son to expect they will ultimately be so, if indeed the whole 
subject of Monuments and the Fine Arts be not made a special 
and distinct ministerial department. In the mean time, however, 
they may be looked upon, the one as the legal agent, and the 
other as the stimulating power, that are to carry into effect the 
monumental and archeological works of the nation ;—the legal 
and prescriptive authority of the commission of the minister of 
the interior being very great, and its pecuniary means of a certain 
importance ; that of the minister of public instruction, on the 
contrary, having more of a moral than a material influence, and 
the money placed at its disposition being only 25,000 fr. for the 
year. A slight spirit of rivalry also exists between the two 
bodies: but, while we may expect that this will ultimately cease, 
the attention of the country is thoroughly awakened by their 
proceedings; and the active surveillance which they are exercising 
cannot but be productive of the most desirable results.- This 


* The list of members includes Messrs, Cousin, Victor Hugo, Leprevét, Lenormant, 
A. de Bastard, Vitet, Merimée, Taylor, Du Sommérard, Albert Lenoir, and several 
others, with M, de Gasparin for president and M. Didron for secretary. 

¢ An amusing instance of the administrative jealousy of the two commissions, or 
rather of the president of the one against some of the members and the secretary of 
the other, (it should be remembered that most of the members of the elder commission 
are also members of the younger,) has recently occurred. The Place Royale in Paris 
is surrounded by a respectable and antiquated set of iron railings of the time of 
Lovis XIIL., the oldest monument now existing of the iron work of those days. 
Having, as might very naturally be expected, fallen out of repair, the municipal council 
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second committee has also drawn up a most elaborate report, 
published in the Moniteur of August 3, 1838, and addressed to 
the minister of public instruction by the president; this docu- 
ment, like the one quoted above, being generally understood in 
Paris to be the works of the secretaries of the respective com- 
mittees, Messrs. Mérimée and Didron. A brief summary of it 
will serve to acquaint our readers with what is actually doing or 
projected by the government in the way of archzology :— 


** The committee, after reminding the minister that they have met 
eighteen times between January 2]st and June 13th, state that they 
have divided themselves into several sub-committees ; and that one of 
the first things to which they turned their attention was deciding upon 
the qualifications of persons to be admitted as corresponding members, 
and next, the appointing of certain persons chosen for that purpose. 
One of the main qualifications they looked to was the possession of a 
certain degree of skill in drawing ; and while they selected seventy cor- 
responding members in the various departments of France from among 
the directors of provincial museums, antiquarians and architects, they 
were especially cautious of admitting persons of the latter professional 
class to this honour, for fear of undue advantage being taken of the cir- 
cumstance, and of ceitain architectural enormities being perpetrated 
under the apparent sanction of the committee. They also took care to 
admit several of the clergy into their body, being aware that when they 
had corresponding members from that class there would not be so much 
danger of monuments being whitewashed, or disfigured, nor of ignorant 
persons disposing of reliquaries, statues, screen-work, and valuable 
painted windows, at a low price. They mention in particular the Abbé 
Fournier, Rector of St. Nicholas at Nantes, who is on the eve of erecting 
an entire church in the style of the thirteenth century, and at a cost of 
two millions of francs, 80,000/., as being a most valuable accession to 
the committee. This is the first example of a new pointed church 
erected in France for several centuries. Although persons resident in 
Paris are excluded from becoming corresponding members, exceptions 
have been made in favour of some of the parochial clergy ; and in the 
next session of the committee arrangements are to be formed for the 


of Paris—a most energetic body when bricks and mortar are concerned, but possessing 
about the same degree of taste as the council of aldermen of London have the credit of 
being endowed with—ordered it to be destroyed, and replaced by a spick and span 
new iron palisade, made of the best patent fer creux et laminé, of a neat modern 
design, painted of a charming bronze colour, but totally out of all keeping with the 
architecture of the surrounding houses; and costing a considerable sum of money. 
The Comité historique des Arts et Monumens raised an outcry against the Vandalism 
of the act ; and recommended that the old railing should be repaired, and the new 
one, which had been contracted for and ordered with breathless haste, applied to pro- 
tecting the cathedral church of Notre Dame from the defilements to which it has long 
been exposed. A little paper skirmish ensued thereupon; and, if we are rightly 
informed, M. Vatout, president of the other commissivn, feeling his authority infringed 
upon, wrote to the municipal council, ordering them to proceed with the demolition of 
the old rails instanter, It reminds us of Boileau’s Lutrin. 
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adjunction of foreign members. Their correspondence they state to 
have been carried on with the greatest activity; the love of the monu- 
ments of the middle ages having become, as they express it, not merely 
a want but a rage, (non seulement un besoin mais une mode,) and in con- 
sequence of this the subject of national art being studied and watched in 
every direction. The commissioners therefore point out to the minister 
the propriety of bestowing certain honorary compensations upon the 
corresponding members, either by presenting them with certain works 
connected with the subjects of their pursuits, or in some cases by 
petitioning the king to confer the decoration of the Legion of Honour. 
The ‘ Manuel de Paleographie,’ published under the immediate direc- 
tion of the committee, has been circulated in this manner. The com- 
missioners then proceed to give an account of their own archeological 
labours, which they preface by observing that the special mission which 
they have received is thoroughly to examine the whole of monumental 
France, to catalogue, to describe, and to draw all the objects of art dis- 
seminated over the surface of the country, and in fact to make a kind of 
archelogical survey sufficiently succinct to allow of monuments of all 
ages and kinds being mentioned in it, and at the same time extensive 
enough for each object of art to obtain in it a place proportioned to its 
intrinsic or historical value. Two orders of labours, they go on to 
remark, have been therefore presented to the committee: first, the sta- 
tistical accounts of all the monuments of France without exception : and 
next, the separate descriptions (es monographies) of important monu- 
ments which could not be sufficiently developed in the statistical accounts. 
It was impossible for the committee to execute all the statistical accounts 
required, which would amount to eighty-six in number, if they pro- 
ceeded by departments, or to 350 if by arrondissements; nor could they 
undertake to make out all the separate descriptions of monuments, which 
would probably amount to 300, that being nearly the number of important 
monuments in France ; time and money would alike be wanting for such 
immense operations. They have therefore determined on making out 
statistical and monographical models, to which all other accounts of a 
similar nature may hereafter be made conformable. With regard to the 
statistical accounts, they may either comprehend all the monuments of 
an arrondissement, or else all those of a great city: and therefore 
they have ordered the arrondissement of Rheims, as being one of the 
richest in monuments, to be selected as the subject of a model statistical 
account ; the execution of which bas been confided to M. H. Durand, 
architect, of Rheims, for the architectural drawings; to M. C. Paris, 
public librarian of the same town, for the historical account of the 
edifices ; and M. Didron, secretary of the committee, for the description 
of all the monuments and objects illustrated. ‘This work is stated to be 
in a condition of great forwardness. The model statistical account of a 
great city has been fixed to have Paris for its subject: and has been 
intrusted to M. Albert Lenoir, who by next winter will have the draw- 
ings and descriptions of all the Roman, Merovingian, and Carlovingian 
monuments, which formerly decorated the capital, fully made out and 
published. The scale of reduction and elevation fixed on for the draw- 
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ings of their accounts is 3 in 1000 for plans, and 6 in 1000 for views, 
&c. For the subjects of the model-monographical descriptions of monu- 
ments, two churches of opposite characters have been selected: one, of 
the severe and simple style, (the romanesque, or romane,) the cathedral 
of Noyon, in the department of the Oise; which, though much damaged, 
is a type of a ‘ severe and original church ;’ and as a very rare excep- 
tion in France, it bas apsidal transepts as well as an apsidal choir, and 
has a porch at the west end. ‘The drawings of this edifice are nearly 
completed by M. Ramée, and the description of it, intrusted to M. Vitet, 
will include a comparison of its architecture with that of the Rheno- 
Germanic churches. ‘Ihe cathedral chosen as a model of the most 
sumptuous kind in France is Chartres, on account of its crypt, which 
extends the whole length of the edifice; of its richly sculptured portals, 
and of its fine series of early painted windows, —the figures included in 
both of which are not less than nine thousand in number ;—of its two 
spires at the western end, complete models of the architecture of the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries ; and of the magnificent chapel of the 
fourteenth century, attached to the principal edifice. ‘The architectural 
drawings of this vast church,—nearly half as large again as any other 
cathedral in France,—are executing by M. Lassus, and are to be exhi- 
bited in the next annual salon at the Louvre ;—the drawings of the 
statuary are confided to M. Amaury Duval; the history of the building 
is taken in hand by the minister of public instruction himself; and 
the archeological description by M. Didron. This monographical ac- 
count, the most complete of the kind which will ever bave been drawn 
up, is expected by the committee to take several years for entire com- 
pletion : they look upon it as one of the most important works in which 
they are interested, and they devote to it the third part of their annual 
revenue. ‘The drawings of this Church are making on an immense 
scale, eight feet by six for the western front; twelve feet by eight for 
the longitudinal view and section; and the figures of the details are 
eighteen inches in height in their various plates. The scale of engraving 
for such a work as this is to be a certain multiple of that adopted for 
smaller buildings ; and the same relative scales are to be adopted in all 
future monographical descriptions. A third kind of monographical 
account applies to edifices partly destroyed, the complete restoration of 
which is only to be effected by the comparison of what remains with 
other detached fragments. As a model of this kind the committee have 
fixed on the Sainte Chapelle and the Palais de Justice of Paris, both of 
them types, the one of all edifices bearing a similar destination, the other 
of the royal habitations of the middle ages.’ The architectural part of 


this laborious and important work has been undertaken by M. Lassus, 
and the historical by Count de Montalembert. Since however the funds 


of the committee do not at present admit of it, this work is postponed 
until next year.* 









* Several years ago M, Lassus, one of the most scientific architects and exquisite 
draftsmen of the present day,—a very young man,—had occupied himself with a 


restoration of the Sainte Chapelle, for which splendid work, when exhibited, he was 
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“The commissioners proceed to state that they have received nu- 
merous demands for the execution of statistical accounts from various 
departments of France, but that they have postponed them until they 
shall have obtained a more general and accurate idea of all the monu- 
ments of the country, in order that they may direct their attention to 
those objects which are most in want of notice or assistance. In order 
to make a monumental survey (reconnaissance monumentale) of France, 
they have drawn up a table of very succinct and precise questions re- 
lating to the Gallic, Roman and Medi-zval antiquities of the land; so 
simple that the answers required are to be merely yes or no ; the number 
printed has been 36,000, adapted for circulation in all the communes of 
the departments ; and copies of this table are to be distributed to the 
inspectors of primary schools, who by their education may be presumed 
capable of answering them, and by their office are obliged to visit the 
remotest corner of their respective districts. From this source the com- 
mittee expect to derive a great deal of statistical information. The 
commissioners are aware that the monographical descriptions ordered to 
be undertaken by them relate chiefly to the thirteenth century and to 
antecedent periods, whereas France is peculiarly rich in monuments of a 
later date. They have therefore had drawn up a series of manuals 
which comprise the whole of the national antiquities under its divisions, 
architecture, sculpture and painting. ‘The first of these, architecture, 
has been subdivided into Pagan and Christian ; the former of which sub- 
divisions is nearly ready for publication; and the manuals may be ex- 
pected to appear during the next annual session of the committee. 

** One of the most important forms of Christian art, music, has not 
escaped the attention of the commissioners ; instructions by M. Bottée 
de Toulman are drawing up on this subject, and some interesting obser- 
vations are already anticipated. 

** All these various instructions, the commissioners observe, drawn up 
by those members of the committee who are distinguished for their spe- 
cial science, such as Messrs. Vitet, Mérimée, Leprévét, Lenormant, 
Lenoir, Didron and Bottée de Toulmon, are destined to settle the ter- 
minology of archeological researches at present so vague and uncertain, 
and to reduce the study of antiquity to the condition of an exact science. 
To carry out this idea still further, the minister of public instruction 


rewarded with the gold medal of the institute. In 1835 it was proposed to publish 
this work in Paris; and as it was judged advisable to find an English publisher to 
join in the undertaikng, overtures were made, on very advantageous terms, to some of 
the principal architectural publishers of London, Not one of them would listen to it ; 
and they aii assured the negociators that any expensive work of the kind was totally 
unsaleable in England :—had it been in shilling or half-crown numbers the case would 
have been different! A similar objection was started to a splendid work on Italian 
and European medi-eval architecture by M. Albert Lenoir. Both of these works are 
‘now to be published, and will meet with a ready sale in France at really high prices. 
A large picture of the interior of the Saint Chapelle, which was composed from a 
geometrical survey of the edifice, and took two years in executing, by Messrs. Albert 


Lenoir and Jules Laure, was exhibited at the Louvre in 1836, and excited universal 
admiration. 
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has, on the especial recommendation of the committee, instituted and 
authorized a course of lectures on Christian archeology, divided into 
two heads, one, of Christian architecture, by M. Albert Lenoir, the other, 
on Christian painting and sculpture, by M. Didron, and which, during 
the late spring, have been attended by overflowing auditories at the 
Bibliotheque du Roi. The most satisfactory results have already been 
produced by this measure, and the enthusiasm excited by it has been 
very remarkable. The commissioners therefore strongly call the attention 
of the clergy to the point, and recommend the institution of similar 
courses in connection with the ecclesiastical seminaries; the example 
having been already set in this respect at Troyes. In addition to this 
part of their subject the committee thank the minister for his having laid 
the foundation of an archzological library within his administrative de- 
partment, to which considerable additions are continually making and to 
which access will be readily granted. ‘The commissioners next point 
out and express their sorrow for the degradations which several of the 
finest monuments of the country, and especially those of Paris, either 
undergo or are in danger of suffering from the hands of ignorant, though 
sometimes well-meaning, persons; and they instance several cases in 
which they have been successful in preventing mutilations from going 
any further; stating at the same time that in this, and in their other 
functions, they have met with great willingness to assist from the minister 
of the interior and his other colleagues of the cabinet. After observing 
that, in spite of the best-directed attempts at preservation, many monu- 
ments are daily falling into partial ruin, and that a vast number of mo- 
numental fragments exist which it is highly desirable should be collected 
and preserved, the commissioners have peculiar pleasure in stating that 
the minister of the interior has promised to give up the church of the 
ancient abbey of St. Martin-des-Champs in Paris, for the purpose of 
forming in it a national museum of objects of this kind. This idea, the 
merit of which is entirely due to Baron Taylor, has had the good effect 
of preserving one of the most curious edifices of Paris, next after the 
church of St. Germain des Prés, from being converted into the mayory 
of an arrondissement. To the enlightened taste of the same distinguished 
traveller and archeologist the committee are indebted for the suggestion, 
transmitted by them to the minister, of allowing burials again to take 
place in churches, on condition of the heirs of the deceased parties under- 
taking to erect monuments to their memory, subservient to the control 
of the committee, and calculated to adorn the interior of the sacred edi- 
fices. ‘The commissioners conclude their long report by mentioning the 
use which they have been of to young artists and architects, in directing 
their studies ; and stating that atthough their functions are entirely gra- 
tuitous, whenever any question of importance had to be discussed by the 
committee, not a single member ever absented himself.” 


We have hardly any thing to add to these extended accounts of 
the movements of the archeological world in France, further than 
to remark that they fully bear us out in our observations as to the 
enthusiasm now felt by the more enlightened classes of that lively 
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nation for whatever was good among the arts of their ancestors ; 
and that the instance of a hard-working committee labouring gra- 
tuitously, and drawing up a lengthy report about the expenditure 
of 1000/. a year, isa thing which we can well imagine many of our 
worthy fellow-countrymen will be disposed greatly to marvel at. 
We cannot, however, avoid mentioning that the course of Christian 
archeology at the Bibliothéque du Roi,—the first example of 
its kind in Europe if we except the lectures of the learned M. de 
Caumont at Caen,—were most excellent, and that the subject 
matter of both the learned professors was entirely new and ori- 
ginal, M. Albert Lenoir, who has travelled for several years in 
Italy, Sicily, Greece and Turkey, brought the most comprehensive 
and. philosophical analogies to bear upon his subject; while the 
no less extensive information of M. Didron, the fruit of many 
years’ careful examination of European monuments, and parti- 
cularly of the illustrated documental remains of the middle ages, 
has opened quite a new field of inquiry to the archzological stu- 
dent. Twelve lectures by one and ten by the other professor 
have served only to break the ground of their extensive subjects ; 
and as their courses, though nearly ready for the press, are not 
yet before the public, we will not attempt,—what indeed our 
space will not permit us to do,—giving any analysis of them. 
Most sincerely, however, do we wish that in our own country, 
where materials are so abundant, and where so many able lecturers 
may be found, chairs of Christian archeology were established in 
the metropolis and in all the universities. We should then no 
longer find our churches so incorrect in the ornamental part of 
their structure, nor our clergy so often exposed to the Vandalism 
of country churchwardens and provincial builders. How much 
soever we may admire the moral simplicity of the protestant forms 
of worship, we cannot avoid lamenting the mutilations and dis- 
figurements to which the sacred edifices of England have been 
subjected ; nor will we cease from exclaiming against the abo- 
minable want of common taste which is the universal rule of our 
land, in spoiling all the proportions, all the picturesque effect of 
church interiors, by stuffing them full of the boxes and sheds 
called pews. We may certainly amend our practice in this re- 
spect by copying our continental brethren; there being no reason 
why, for all real purposes of devotion, the fair proportions of the 
house of God should be made subservient to the luxury, the 
ostentation, or the unsocial pride of a congregation; and could we 
hope to obtain the attention of the archdeacons of the Church of 
England, we would sound the tocsin for a crusade of extermina- 
tion against all pews, galleries, organs stuck at the entrances of 
choirs, and other unsightly specimens of bad taste. John Bull, 
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however, is not likely to be persuaded to adopt any new-fangled 
notions,—of some twelve or thirteen hundred years’ standing, by 
the way, throughout nearly all the rest of Christian Europe; and 
so we will return to the subject of our notice. 

The museum of M. du Sommerard furnished a great part of 
the illustrations and authorities for the course of Christian arche- 
ology just mentioned; and we believe, that whoever has had the 
advantage of inspecting that most interesting collection, will bear 
us out in saying, that a detailed description of the mansion and 
its contents must be a valuable acquisition to the existing stores 
of antiquarian knowledge. 


“* The Hétel de Cluny is built in part on the site of the ancient palace of 
the Roman Emperors of Gaul, the Palatium Thermarum ; the construction 
of which is attributed to Constantius Chlorus, father of Constantine, 
who died a.p. 306, or to his grandson Julian ; aud which, independent 
of its gardens, comprised a vast extent of buildings, as is proved by foun- 
dations recently discovered in the formation of sewers, &c. After 
having served for several centuries as a residence to the kings of the first 
and second races, and especially to Clovis, Childebert, and Ultrogotha 
his consort, this palace, ruined in part by the Normans, was reduced to 
bear the title of the old palace, the kings of the third race having 
chosen for their abode that of the Counts of Paris, and of Hugh the 
Great, father of Hugh Capet. From 1218, the time when Philip Au- 
gustus gave it as a reward to Henry, one of his chamberlains, until the 
sale of it, about 1340, to Pierre de Chaslus, abbot pf Cluny, there are 
traces of its being possessed by Raoul de Meulan, Jean de Courtenay, 
the Lord of Champignelles, the bishop of Bayeux, the archbishop of 
Rheims, &c. The circumstance of its vicinity to the college of Cluny, 
on the Place de la Sorbonne, determined the abbots of Cluny to choose 
this palace for their residence; and it was Jean de Bourbon, abbot of 
Cluny, and natural son of Jean I., Duke de Bourbon, who commenced 
the construction of this hotel; but the undertaking, interrupted by his 
death, which took place in 1485, was resumed only in 1490, by Jacques 
d’Amboise, then abbot of Cluny, and afterwards bishop of Clermont.” 
«+eee This erection, as well as that of the magnificent chateau of 
Gaillon in Normandy, depending upon the archbishopric of Rouen, and 
a portion of the Palais de Justice of that city, constructed about the 
same time by George d’Amboise brother of the abbot, bear all the spe- 
cial architectural characteristics of that epoch of transition.”—Notzces 
sur U' Hotel de Cluny, Du Sommerard, p. 8, &c. 


From this period the list of possessors of this splendid man- 
sion is rather uncertain; it is known, however, that the widow of 
Louis XII., Mary, daughter of Henry VII. of England, resided 
here in 1515, after the death of her royal consort, and was sur- 
prised by the Duke de Valois, afterwards Francis I., in the com- 
pany of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, under such circum- 
stances that, leading her from her bed-room to the adjoining 
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chapel, followed by the bishop of Coutances, whom he had 
brought with him, he forced her to marry the duke on the spot, 
and thus secured the crown of France to himself and his de- 
scendants. ‘The chamber in which this scene occurred is still 
called La Chambre de la Reine blanche (veuve), Subsequent 
to this we find James V., of Scotland, and Madeleine, daughter 
of Francis L., residing here for a short period after their marriage 
in 1535, the hotel being at that period in possession of the 
powerful family of the Guises of Lorraine, and remaining so 
until 1621. From this date, however, the respectability of its 
occupiers began to decline, and at the time of the great revolu- 
tion we find it tenanted by tradespeople of various kinds, and its 
central turret transformed into the observatory of the celebrated 
astronomer Lalande, while the revolutionary tribunal of the sec- 
tion Marat, held its audience within its walls. Since then the 
hotel has more than once changed proprietors, and now belongs 
to a family from whom it is generally believed that the munici- 
pality of Paris, or the government, intend shortly to purchase it, 
and to preserve it as a national monument. M. du Sommerard, 
only one of the tenants of the house, has done so much to it, 
and attracted such universal attention to this and similar edifices, 
that we may hope to see it, and the two corresponding mansions 
of Paris, the Héte! de Sens, and the Hétel de la Tremouille, re- 
main free from injury; we hope at least that the commissions 
alluded to have their attention turned to the subject, and that as 
watchful guardians they will not allow these precious relics to 
suffer any wrong. 

One of the works placed by us at the head of this article is a 
very learned notice of the history of the Roman palace, and of 
the Hétel de Cluny; and contains, in addition, an extended ac- 
count of the collection formed within its galleries, accompanied 
by valuable and erudite dissertations on the arts and architecture 
of the middle ages. It may be looked on as a complete anti- 
quarian repertory of information on all points connected with the 
artists and their works of the epoch of the renaissance des arts ; 
and will have to be consulted by whoever intends to study those 
arts, at least as developed in France. From the nature of its 
subject it is not capable of the encyclopediac order which would 
otherwise be desirable for a work of so much discussion; but as 
the whole is chronologically arranged, and as the dissertations, 
thrown mostly into notes, flow out of the main body of the work, 
according as the subject proceeds, the reader is thereby assisted 
to discover the information of which he is in need, Thus, under 
the head of the Early Roman palace, we find a very elaborate 
account of the Roman towns of Gaul, and the present condition 
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of their antiquities; another dissertation in the same division puts 
us in possession of a list of all the Royal Residences of the Car- 
lovingian race in the neighbourhood of Paris. In treating of the 
Hotel itself, the learned author introduces us first of all to the 
architecture, and then to the arts of the middle ages ; and with 
the true spirit of an antiquarian, of which, however, we have no 
cause to complain, plunges us into disquisitions concerning the 
great artists who reflected so much lustre on the times of Francis [. 
and his immediate successors, on Benvenuto Cellini, Jean 
Cousin, Paolo Poncio, the contemporary Italian and Flemish 
masters, as well as Bernard Palizzi, Germain Pilon, Philibert 
Delorme, and a host of others. The painting, the sculpture, the 
games, the amusements and manners of the middle ages, and 
particularly of the latter periods, are all passed in review in this 
work; and the subjects of ancient arms, armour, and armorial 
bearings, are gone into at considerable length. Upon early 
jewelry, i ivory, sculpture, and upon all that relates to sacerdotal 
ornaments, a great deal of very curious information is to be 
found in the pages of M. du Sommerard; and the whole work is 
illustrated and accompanied by a series of 100 plates taken 
from subjects either contained in or connected with the Hotel 
de Cluny. An album of supplementary illustrations, 400 in 
number, supplied an infinity of details of all kinds; and the book, 
when completed, will be a perfect encyclopedia of the arts of the 
middle ages. In drawing up this elaborate liistory the author 
has been assisted by some of the first draftsmen of the French 
metropolis, and especially by M. Chapuy, whose long practice 
and experience in all matters of delineation connected with anti- 
quarian art confers high professional value on his designs. ‘The 
great invention of M.  Gavard, the Diagraphe, perhaps the most 
ingenious instrument of the day, and the effect of which, by a 
well-combined system of pullies, levers, and powerful lenses, is 
to make the point of the draftsman’s pencil follow the motion of 
the pupil of his eye, has been applied to the illustration of this 
volume with admirable success. ‘The most delicate chasings of 
the works of Benvenuto Cellini, the finest carvings of a series of 
ebony or oaken cabinets, such as we believe are not to be met 
with in any other collection, could evidently have been only im- 
perfectly represented without the aid of an instrument like this; 
as it is, however, they are given with the most mathematical 
exactness, and therefore are exceedingly bold and beautiful; we 
do not know where so faithful and comprehensive a record of the 
ideas of the great artists mentioned above can be found to exist. 
The illuminations of some very precious MSS, are comprised in 
these illustrations, and as a specimen of the taste and spirit of 


penne 
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the learned author, we may mention that he is having engraved, 
in facsimiles from the scarce plates of Israel Sylvestre (1630— 
1660), views of all the ancient chateaux of any importance 
throughout France. We must again repeat our conviction that 
a work of this kind would never have found either a publisher or 
a numerous list of subscribers in our own country; in France it 
is disposed of with the greatest facility, and will, as it ought to 
do, yield its author a handsome return for his labours, the result 
of thirty years’ collections and studies, 

‘There is a peculiar division of the styles of architecture of the 
middle ages in France, wherein they differ more than in any other 
from those of England; we mean that which is technically called 
the style of the Rénaissance des Arts. The Decorated, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the Florid style, which became extinct in 
England soon after the year 1400, is essentially the same as the 
early Flamboyant of France, which, however, did not come into 
vogue in that country so soon as it did in our own islands. The 
reason was, the desolating wars which the third Edward either 
himself caused in the heart of France, or else stirred up amongst 
the powerful vassals of the French crown, and which made the 
fourteenth century one of the most lamentable periods of the his- 
tory of that country; whereas in England, the arts, and not the 
arms, of France and the Continent were imported, and our 
national architecture was imprinted with the stamp of skill and 
luxury. In the succeeding century the tables were turned; peace 
and prosperity being restored to France by the expulsion of the 
English, arts, and especially architecture, received a sudden and 
immense impulse; while the civil wars of Henry VI. and his 
immediate successors mainly contributed, no doubt, to that decline 
of English-pointed architecture which may be certainly traced 
from this period. ‘Two great authorities on such subjects, 
Messrs. Whewell and Willis, give a decided preference to the 
Perpendicular of the fifteenth century, over the Flamboyant of 
the same date. As to beauty of form and disposition of parts, 
we believe that this depends almost entirely upon the eye and the 
expectations, as to what should constitute a perfect style, of each 
individual observer. We most willingly coincide with them, and 
with all French and British authorities of weight, on such matters, 
in looking on the latest period of the Early-pointed style, (wrongly 
termed, we would humbly suggest, as the Decorated,)—the style, 
that is to say, of St. Quen, of Amiens, and of Lincoln, as the 
perfection of Pointed architecture; but we cannot help consider- 
ing the Flamboyant of France as indicating much greater powers 
of imagination and execution than the Perpendicular of our own 
country. ‘The comparison, however, is not very easy to place upon 
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perfectly fair grounds: the grand type of the later Perpendicular 
(the early period of that style we do not think can come into the 
question), King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, being a far more 
splendid edifice than any that can be adduced of the Flamboyant 
period in France. But taking smaller buildings, Beauvais, for 
example, or St. Maclou of Rouen, we see greater powers of 
ornamentation, and if we may so term it, greater freedom of idea, 
than in our English churches of the same date. The epoch of 
the Renaissance, however, does not strictly include either of these 
edifices; it refers rather to buildings such as St. Eustache at 
Paris, the Lady Chapel of the Church of St. Pierre at Caen, 
part of the Palais de Justice, and the Hétel de la Bourgtherould 
at Rouen, and should be compared with works commenced in 
England subsequent to A.D. 1500. We hold that in this peculiar 
style we have little to compare with the magnificence displayed 
in French edifices of that era, and that the grandeur of the style 
of Francis I. is far above that of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth. 
This style, in which the traditions of the pointed epoch are pre- 
served, although many of the forms of Roman art are employed, 
is wonderfully well suited to all purposes of domestic use. It is 
not so well adapted to sacred buildings, nor was it ever much 
employed for churches; but for the Chateau, for the Hétel de 
Ville, for the civic mansion, nothing can be more appropriate or 
easy of application, nor more likely to harmonize with the revived 
Palladian of the present day. It has been beautifully compared 
by M. Didron, in one of his lectures, to a palimpsest in which, 
like a monkish legend written over a half-effaced work of Cicero, 
pointed traditions and arrangements are strangely combined with 
traces of classical ideas: and it is this style, more particularly 
than any other, which has been seized on and utilized by the 
younger architects of Paris at the present time. They have 
been very successful in applying it to some of the great works lately 
undertaken or now in progress in the capital and elsewhere, such 
as the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the reparations at Fontainebleau, 
&c.; and from its admitting almost an indefinite variety of Roman 
forms, we would strongly recommend it to the notice of our own 
architects and antiquarians. It is not so severe as our Elizabethan, 
nor so heavy as the early efforts of Wren; it gives full scope to 
the imagination and taste of the designer, and allows the architect 
to produce not only those grand effects of light and shade, with- 
out which no good building ever yet existed, but also to make 
those arrangements of internal domestic comfort which are so 
essential to the inhabitants of northern climates. Instead of 
the miserable bastard Gothic of the villas and most of the new 
district churches that surround London, we might have had some- 
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thing far better and more suited to the purpose, had the Elizabe- 
than or Franciscan styles been adopted. It is true that in Lan- 
cashire, in the Preston district, the best and purest specimens of 
the Romanesque have lately come from the hands of young and 
original architects, and in one instance also near the metropolis, 
at Hadley, beyond Barnet. The happiest effects upon British 
art may be expected from this innovation; but still we would call 
on young English architects to consult the continental styles a 
little more than they have hitherto done, and especially to profit 
by the example of their brethren of France, who are now turning 
the traditions of the middle ages to profit, in the embellishment 
of the capital. 

In this respect we have an advantage in England that France 
cannot yet enjoy: we have the nobles of the land untouched in their 
honours and their wealth, and using their influence and their riches 
in patronizing art and artists of every kind. This in France is 
left to the slender means of the old noblesse, now gradually re- 
covering themselves, or to the uncertain demand of public bodies 
and opulent burgesses. But on the other hand,—what we never 
have done, and probably never shall do,—France makes the 
patronage of the fine arts an affair of state, and extends to this 
branch of national genius that constant and fostering care without 
which greatness is seldom achieved. ‘The fine arts, if they are 
really to flourish, if they are really to confer the honour and the 
advantages of their civilizmg influence on a nation, require per- 
petual, steady, and powerful patronage; they may indeed shine 
by individual examples, as they do in England under the enlight- 
ened and generous protection of her nobles, but if dependent 
only on private support, they will never take firm root in the 
country. It is true we have a Landseer, a Wilkie, a Chantrey, a 
Gibson, names which France cannot at the present moment 
equal,—we have a whole host of great names in architecture,— 
and the consequence is, that the collections of our noble man- 
sions, and the residences themselves of our great families, are 
such as are not to be surpassed or scarcely equalled in France; but 
when it comes to a question of decorating the capital, it appears. 
that we have no grander idea of a triumphal arch than the toy at 
the top of Constitution Hill. Do we want a gallery for our 
national collection of paintings, our ne plus ultra is the thing in 
Trafalgar Square, and undoubtedly there is no going beyond it. 
Is it required by a public-spirited body of subscribers to erect 
an equestrian statue to a beloved monarch, the sculptural taste of 
all England is put in requisition, and we get the good old pigtail 
in Pall Mall East. What are these productions compared to the 
Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile, at the summit of the hill beyond 
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the Champs Elysées, or the Ecole Royale des Beaux Arts, or 
the bronze equestrian statue of Louis XIV. at Versailles, and the 
equestrian figure of Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy, by Maro- 
chetti? In individual efforts we certainly surpass our Gallic 
friends, but in public monuments we fall far beneath them. 





Art. IIl.—Malkolm, eine Norwegische Novelle (Malcolm, a Nor- 
wegian Novel), by Henrich Steffens. 8vo. 2 vols. Breslau. 1831. 


IN spite of the 4to volume entitled ‘“ Great and Good Deeds of 
the Danes and Norwegians,” which, like all other good deeds, 
are little known and less thought of by the world at large, the 
north-western portion of Europe has hitherto excited but little 
interest among our travelling countrymen. With the exception of 
Mr. Barrow’s slight but excellent volume, and the express work 
of Laing, we have nothing of recent times on the subject but the 
very amusing travels of Mr, Frank Hall Standish ;* and what he has 
there stated of the country and its inhabitants has had the very 
natural effect of turning public curiosity to these points. A 
country described by Mr. Standish as affording so much of interest 
for sportsmen, even the boldest; so much of the picturesque for 
artists and admirers of nature; so much of wild, lovely, and fan- 
tastic scenery for lovers of the sentimental and romantic, with 
schnaps, smoked-salmon, and beds of straw in the interior for 
those who delight in the varieties of travel: offering too to strangers 
so warm a welcome and such continuous and boundless hospi- 
tality in the capital and chief towns, with so much of frankness, 
simplicity, and good faith in the character of the inhabitants, 
must, we should imagine, require only to be mentioned in order to 
become an object of attraction to the venturous, at this our sport- 
ing season of the year; and facing, as it does the Scottish coast, 
the passage in a steam-boat can only add to the inducements: 
amongst these may reckoned that of visiting the lobster on his 
native coasts, those wonderfully clear and precipitous submarine 
steeps, that mock the gazing eye, as with a living landscape. 

In lands so little trodden by southern European travellers the 
great features of the human character seem, like the forms of 
nature herself, to retain what is usually termed their pristine 
simplicity ; that is to say, just enough of civilization to redeem 
man from the animal, and kindle the warmth of social life without 
introducing those vices of his race which unfortunately attend a 
higher degree of refinement. With such feelings we take the 
work before us to open its pages to our readers, but stop at the 


* Notices on the Northern Capitals of Europe. By F.H. Standish, Esq. London. 
Black and Armstrong. 1838, 
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threshold of the volume, for the treatment is even more novel than 
the subject. 

To begin in the very middle of the series of events, the relation 
of which is designed to elicit the reader’s sympathy, was one of 
the first rules laid down by the poetic legislator for the guidance 
of the epic poet. Nor is it limited to his sole use. The prose 
novelist, the humblest species of the genus Calliope, who had 
then no existence even in bardic vaticination, has since often, and 
most beneficially conformed to a precept equally applicable to 
his easier and almost equally delightful art. But in spite of all 
the vagaries into which genius loves to lead her ever-wandering 
children, never until now have we heard of a writer who esteemed 
the catastrophe, or end, the best and most appropriate commence- 
ment of a narrative. ‘This may not perhaps be an objection to 
the student of Hebrew, nor to that learned monk who discovered 
“ a book that begins at the end ;” but to us, as lineal descendants 
of Aristarchus, it is an offence of grave magnitude and affording 
a desirable opportunity for laying on the rod; an opportunity of 
which we are the more tempted to avail ourselves, since it does 
not always offer to our critical capacity. 

The first effect of this unwonted course of the author appears 
upon the title-page; where, although Malkolm himself is a 
Swede, and his scene of action, till within a very short period 
prior to the aforesaid catastrophe, is Sweden, the author, by be- 
ginning at the close of that period, is enabled to call his novel 
Norwegian. We observe that it is not unusual with Steffens to 
catch at insufficient grounds for laying the scene of his tales in 
countries least trodden by novelists: thus his Vier Norweger, 
which the reader naturally opens with the expectation of finding 
himself transported to Norway, presents him with little more than 
four pictures of the state of Germany at four different periods of 
her subjection and resistance to revolutionary France, as witnessed 
and participated in by the Four Norwegians. We therefore pass it. 

A greater effect is undoubtedly produced i in the first instance 
by introducing so striking a scene as the catastrophe of his Mal- 
kolm so early in the novel. But in proportion as this more forcibly 
impresses the mind, and excites an expectation of growing interest, 
the reader cannot but be irksomely disappointed when the story 
merely turns back to the incidents in which that catastrophe 
originated. So great was our disappointment as we read on, 
that we had proceeded but a little way in the second volume, 
when we snatched up the pen to indite the following questions. 
Have the Germans lost all idea of the nature and spirit of novel 
and romance? Do they, who for so many years could irresistibly 
captivate our feelings and sympathies, even in spite of good taste 
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and the disgust of the moral sense; do they no longer know that 
interest, curiosity, and sympathy, hourly increasing until the con- 
summation is attained, are as essential to romance as action to the 
drama? Here is matter for an excellent novel, were the reader 
carried along with the principal characters, (and these are certainly 
well sketched or vigorously drawn,) from scene to scene, as the in- 
terest becomes more intense. In the case before us, however, the 
very incidents which, properly used, would have kept curiosity and 
sympathy on the alert, become tedious because the termination is 
known ; and, thus strangely furnished with the means of judging, 
we often do not see that they bear upon it. The author, it seems, 
has a reason, though but a bad one, for what he does; viz. that 
the catastrophe would have been less striking in its proper place. 
This, if any at all, is an unfair advantage, and in truth a miserable 
quackery, too dearly purchased by subsequent heaviness. We 
give some extracts to illustrate our criticism. 

The novel opens in the winter of the eventful year 1814, and 
after displaying the toils and hazards of a mountain journey in the 
snow, speedily introduces us to the house of a wealthy Norwegian 
country gentleman, named Heggelund. As this professedly 
Norwegian novel gives nevertheless but few scenes of Norwegian 
manners, we shall extract one or two that occur here, though the 
first is remarkable simply for its rude and pristine simplicity, 
Heggelund’s only child, Dorothea, is attached to Erik Storm, the 
son of the parish priest, to whom her father objects upon the sole 
ground of the young man’s being rather a modern European than 
an old Norwegian. Erik is just returned from fighting as a vo- 
lunteer under Blucher against Napcleon, and, after a short inter- 
view with Dorothea, is sent to her father. We give the sketch of 
the old and the young Norwegian. 


“ Hesitatingly he opened the door of the light, lofty, and spacious 
room. ‘The walls were occupied with books and maps; in the middle 
stood a large table covered with papers and books. The old gentleman 
sat at a desk, surrounded with folios and manuscripts, and so immersed 
in his studies that he noticed not the youth’s entrance. Erik, collecting 
his courage, said aloud, ‘ Father Heggelund, I am here to announce my 
return in person ;’ and walked straight up to him. ‘ Who is that?’ 
returned Heggelund, looking up in annoyance. ‘ How, what—is’t thou, 
Erik ?’ and as he spoke, up rose the portly masculine figure, clad in a 
great coat of fine texture, while a few scanty grey hairs encircled his 
bald head. The stern countenance grew milder as he looked at his 
elegantly formed visiter, a fair image of fresh youth and innocence. 
‘ Erik, said he, ‘ thou’rt welcome, heartily welcome to me. I know not 
how it is, but thou’rt the same and yet different. Speak out; these 
paltry houses, boors, and savage mountains, bear no comparison, do they, 
with the beautiful South? ‘Thou must find this dull monotonous life 
doubly hateful since thou hast made acquaintance with the excitement 
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of a crowd that, in its tumultuous restlessness, incessantly changes its 
morals, manners, opinions, and creeds.’ ‘ You are mistaken, Sir,’ replied 
Storm; ‘even at a distance, and amidst the animation of an ever- 
changing existence, I learned to prize northern stedfastness more 
highly. Whilst I fully enjoyed what the hour, what circumstances, 
sometimes pleasant, sometimes gloomy afforded, my dearest thought was 
that every passing day brought me nearer to my return home.’ * * * * 
‘ But how is this” Heggelund resumed.’ Thou’rt here sooner than 
thou wast expected. Only three days ago arrived at thy uncle’s, how 
hast got here so quickly?’ ‘ Over the mountains, with snow-shoes, 
Sir,’ replied Storm. ‘ What, over the mountains with snow-shoes, my 
dear boy?’ said the old man, kindly taking his hand. ‘ And 
which way cam’st thou?’ * * * * * But that is what no one ever 
ventured to attempt,’ he exclaimed, and his manner was wholly changed. 
‘It was bold, fool-hardy, and might have turned out ill. But it was 
gallant. And who was thy companion?’ ‘ Torger.’ [This was Storm’s 
early instructor, a rough Norwegian, imbued with French liberal no- 
tions, and therefore odious to Heggelund.| ‘He? Ay, he’s fool-hardy 
enough, in this as in every thing. So he dragged thee over the moun- 
tains? I thought so bold an idea could not be generated in a brain 
spoiled by the effeminacy of southern Europe.’ Storm’s patience was 
exhausted, and he passionately exclaimed, ‘ Sir, Torger has nothing to 
do here, where he knows that he is not welcome. But I love and 
honour him, I never forget what I owe him. I was drawn hither by 
my parents, my youthful recollections, my love ;’—the old man frowned ; 
—‘ yes, by my love. ‘Torger dissuaded me, but I was resolved; and he 
accompanied because he loves me. But I see I only disturb you. In 
truth this is not the welcome I might have expected from an old Norwe- 
gian, who knows what the guest is entitled to claim from his host.’ He 
bowed slightly and turned to withdraw; but Heggelund called after 
him; ‘Stay! Give me thy hand, Erik; so far thou’rt to my mind. 
But dost think thou hast a right to fall into the Berserker frenzy,* be- 
cause thou’rt not afraid of a wintry mountain? Go where thou wouldst 
rather be ; I will follow—perhaps; and if thou canst convince me that 
thou’rt and wilt be a Norwegian, then * * * * why then thou shalt not 
be dissatisfied with me.’ ” 


_The celebration of Christmas-eve is the most truly national 
picture in the two volumes. 


** It was three o’clock in the afternoon ; the sun had disappeared be- 
hind the lofty mountains, and the long-desired Christmas-eve was come. 
Every corner of the large court-yard was cleaned. Here arose a great 
hill of carefully piled logs of wood, there lay a neatly arranged heap of 
smooth boards for a future building; before the brewhouse and the 
kitchen stood symmetrically arranged tubs, casks, pans, and the other 
fitting apparatus of either department. Immense branches of fir, with 
their dark foliage, were firmly planted on the hard-frozen snow, and 
formed an alley right across the court, ftom the great gate to the dwell- 





* A sort of maniac bravery producing superhuman strength, to which the heroes of 
Scandinavian legends were subject. 
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ing-house. A gigantic man of snow, provided, by the help of coals, 
with eyes, nose, and mouth, the sportive work of the children, was 
crowned with fir twigs. ‘The clear sky and the frost showed to advan- 
tage the cleanliness of the stately court-yard. ‘The gay ringing of bells 
was now heard, and three sledges rapidly followed each other through 
the great gate. All over the north these carriages are of a light and 
elegant structure, and the inner seat being calculated for only one per- 
son, even the women drive themselves. In these sledges, covered with 
bearskins, wrapped in thick furs, and with bearskin caps on their heads, 
sat severally the father, mother and sister of our hero; he and Torger 
respectively behind the two latter. The custom, indeed, in Norway, as 
throughout the north of Europe, is that each family celebrates this even- 
ing beside its own hearth ; but as Storm’s parents were old, and their 
only daughter had long been of womanly age, they had for some years 
accepted, though not without reluctance on the part of the ladies, their 
friend’s pressing invitation to keep, with their whole household, this 
festive evening under his roof. As the Storms drove through the gate, 
Erik sprang down from the sledge, throwing his cloak to his mother. 
Torger immediately quitted the sister’s sledge, and they slowly followed 
through the decorated court-yard. All was still. In the stables the 
horses were amply supplied with fodder ; the maid-servants came forth 
in half trim, strewing corn for the poultry, and when these were suffi- 
ciently provided, in separate heaps for the pigeons, ay, even for the 
sparrows and rooks ; while bunches of the ears of grain were fastened 
to poles and set up in the fields for the more timid birds of the woods 


and plains. This was the closing task of the day. 
* * * & . 


“On the first floor, and directly opposite the stairs, double doors led 
into a large saloon, occupying great part of the front of the house, 
towards the court. It was so simply furnished as to contrast strangely 
with the comforts and elegance of the other rooms. The walls consisted 
of beams projecting over, and the interstices of which were filled with 
moss. Two large stoves, placed at either end, heated the spacious room. 
It was lighted with chandeliers fastened to the beams, and a number of 
wooden seats were crowded together along the walls. At one end of 
the room stood a long table, loaded with mounds of butter, and of rye 
and barley-bread cakes, and with mighty cylinders, half an ell in 
diameter, of that old Norwegian cheese (Gammelost ), the strongly sti- 
mulating flavour of which is so grateful to Northern palates. Between 
these smoked large bowls of a favourite kind of punch, made of beer, 
sugar, and brandy. This table was repeatedly visited, until late in the 
night, by the guests, upon whose hunger and thirst no restrictions were 
—- = 

‘Our two friends traversed the long empty hall to the open double 
doors of an adjoining room, which was brilliantly lighted, and distin- 
guished by its elegance from its more simple neighbour the hall. Here 
sat old Heggelund, his wife and daughter, with Storm’s family, Ceder- 
strom (a Swede) and Bull, in eager conversation. ‘The hall now filled ; 
every one freely entered the inner room, greeting the company by 
offering a hand to each, according to Northern custom, and then re- 
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turned to the saloon. Two peasants leaning against the wall made 
their fiddles sound; and the dance began. Dorothea and Marie Storm 
danced with the men-servants, Storm and Bull with the maids; our 
common dances, as well as Scotch and English, and waltzes, have found 
their way into these remote valleys, threatening to supersede the 
national. Some supple-limbed rustics, however, presenting themselves, 
displayed great skill and agility in these last. While they exhibited 
their bold capers, the remainder rested as spectators; and old Hegge- 
lund, who did not concern himself about dancing in general, stepped 
forward encouraging them, and expressing the liveliest approbation. All 
proceeded calmly and decorously ; the men and maids endeavouring to 
imitate the dances of their superiors succeeded tolerably, especially the 
former, who are ever more agile than the lasses. 

“Thus passed two hours in undisturbed gaiety. Not a trace of in- 
temperance was seen. Respect for the grave master of the house, 
without checking easy merriment, prevented excess. Only Guttorm, 
the groom, had drank too much. He was in old Storm’s service when 
Erik was born, and overjoyed to see him home again, as well as heated 
by the punch, he expressed his delight rather vociferously. The others 
strove to quiet him, and it was touching to see how carefully they en- 
deavoured to repress any such outbreak of rapture, as might offend the 
stern host, and bring a reprimand upon the rioter.” 


These efforts failing, and Heggelund knitting his brows at 
Guttorm’s audible prognostication of Erik’s marriage with the 
beautiful and good Dordi (anglicé Dolly), Erik lures the offender 
from the room, and in so doing accidentally discovers that an un- 
known danger ‘impends over Heggelund’s home, which he, ‘Torger 
and Cederstrom, hope to ward off without alarming the family. 
Late in the evening their host privately imparts to them a vague 
menace that has reached him; to explain the cause and meaning 
of which, he relates an occurrence of two hundred years back. The 
Scottish Sinclair, then in the service of Sweden, had attempted 
to traverse Norway at the head of three hundred men, and had 
been defeated by the Norwegian peasantry with the loss of four- 
fifths of his troop. Sixty remained prisoners, and the peasants, 
growing tired of supporting their foes, by common consent put 
them to death. One of these prisoners, Malkolm, in the custody 
of Heggelund’s ancestor, had won the heart and stained the 
honour of his host's daughter, who vainly prayed that the father 
of her unborn babe might be spared to restore her reputation b 
marriage. He was murdered in her arms, and upon the bleed- 
ing corse she swore vengeance, imprecating dreadful curses upon 
her savage family. She fled to Sweden, where she bore a son; 
and his posterity, now numerous, had always lived secluded, 
brooding revenge upon the murderers of their forefather, whose 
descendants they had long harassed by every means in their 
power. This very night Dorothea, when preparing, after much 
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household arrangement consequent upon the conclusion of the 
festivities,:to share, as usual, the bed of her already sleeping 
mother, is suddenly seized, gagged, and dragged out of the 
window. Christmas morning sees the whole male population of 
Sweden and its neighbourhood set forth in pursuit of the robbers 
and their prey. 

We are then transported to another Norwegian village, and 
presented with a different Christmas-morning scene, which we 
extract as descriptive of the country, and first introducing the 
hero. 


“A sledge, in which sat a man enveloped in furs, with a servant 
behind, drove rapidly toward the east. As the mountain road wound 
along, the traveller discovered upon a steep aclivity a small but cleanly 
wooden church; its moderately high, pointed steeple covered tile 
fashion, like the walls, with brown painted shingles. The church lay 
so hidden as only to be seen when closely approached, and from the op- 
posite side of the valley but an occasional glimpse was caught of the 
steeple, which was iustantly lost again behind woods or hills. Below 
stood the quiet parsonage, and a couple or so of small habitations; near 
the latter was a range of open sheds, resembling booths at fairs, in 
which appeared a number of sledges and horses tied up close together. 
The peasants, whose dwellings are remote, repair to church in sledges 
during the winter, and in two-wheeled cars during summer, and then 
these sheds look like Oriental caravanserais. 

* Not a soul was visible. In the sheds the horses stamped and 
neighed, whilst eating hay out of well-filled racks. In the closely 
shut-up houses all seemed dead; but from the hill-top resounded loud 
church music. ‘The first distant tones of psalmody seemed to startle the 
traveller; he drove slower, and slower yet ; then, as taking a sudden resolu- 
tion he sprang from the sledge, threw the reins to his servant, who received 
them in mute astonishment, and hastily climbing the hill side, entered 
the full church. The preacher had just ascended the pulpit. The 
stranger glanced furtively from side to side as he stepped softly along 
the middle aisle. Every seat was occupied, and unable to find a vacant 
place, he wrapped himself more closely in his furs, and leaned against a 
pillar opposite the pulpit. His appearance struck the congregation. 
Tbe mere entrance of a stranger, after service had commenced, was un- 
precedented and bewildering in a community who, being well known 
to each other, regularly assembled before divine service, and all entered 
the church together in quiet regularity. But the figure and counte- 
nance of the stranger would have fixed universal attention, independ- 
ent of any other striking circumstances. He was tall, and even in his 
now subdued movements, appeared something of boldness, gravity, and 
command. He did not appear old, yet his face was deeply furrowed; a 
high aquiline nose enhanced the peculiarity of his features; his firmly 
closed mouth indicated a mysterious, impenetrable mind; the flashing 
eyes rolled restlessly around, and the resolution, audacity, and wildness 
that every gesture bespoke, were calculated to inspire dread.” 


The pastor’s sermon, which turns upon repentance and the 
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atonement by which the sinner should purchase pardon, deeply 
touches the stranger, from whose countenance the gloom and 
wrath vanishes; but he goes off as suddenly as he had appeared, 
and before the last prayer and blessing. Again we are trans- 
ported to a different scene; a village filled with armed Norwe- 
gian boors and Swedish Malkolms, all drinking and rioting ; 
amongst whom suddenly appears a small band of peasants, 
headed by the boldest of the party, Guldbrand, who was em- 
ployed by the magistracy to recal their deluded countrymen to 
their duty. The subordinate leaders present, who assert that 
they are acting by order of government, and the Malkolms, are 
unable to resist Guldbrand’s influence over the Norwegians, and 
they seem on the point of dispersing, when suddenly a sledge 
drives up, from which springs the stranger of the village church, 


** But he was an altered man. Every trace of harshness had vanished, 
and the mildness that beamed in every feature acquired deeper signifi- 
cance from the disturbed earnertness with which it blended.” 

“ The silence of expectation reigned throughout the assemblage ; his 
partisans gazed at him doubtfully and mistrustfully ; the adverse Nor- 
wegians with eager curiosity. He appeared to have learned the state of 
affairs from the outposts, and addressed the assembly thus: ‘ I under- 
stand that you question my powers, that you require to be convinced 
whether I lawfully hold the authority by which I have raised you. 
You are entitled to make the demand; I am bound to satisfy you, and 
will act openly and fairly. Who is your spokesman ?’—Guldbrand came 
forward, resolutely, and yet in a manner evidently showing that even he 
felt the secret influence which this extraordinary man exercised over 
every one. ‘ It is | who have encouraged these deluded people to de- 
mand the proofs,’ he said; ‘ you dare not refuse them.’ ‘ And art 
thou so certain that they are deluded, that I am an impostor ?? Malkolm 
asked, going calmly but not threateningly up to the peasant. With all 
his stedfastness Guldbrand seemed staggered by this address. Malkolm 
beckoned a Swede from amongst his own partizans, and whispered to 
him; the man hastened to the now deserted house. All stood expect- 
ing their leader to speak ; but he gazed immoveably at the house, un- 
heeding what passed around. No one dared urge him to speak, and 
the silence remained unbroken ; all eyes were turned to the house. 

** From this issued a female, pale, and clad in thick black cloth; her 
dark tresses fell unconfined over her neck and shoulders, and a large 
veil, thrown back from her face, covered the side of her head and per- 
son. Her slender form leaned upon a maid-servant, who looked 
anxiously and fearfully at her mistress. The sunken features of the 
latter showed traces of extraordinary beauty, and her large, melancholy 
eyes cast a glance of unspeakable suffering over the assemblage as they 
uneasily sought out Malkolm. On discovering him, she at first recoiled 
trembling ; then approaching him through the crowd, which respectfully 
made way for her, she said in faltering but musical accents: ‘ It is thy 
command, Malkolm., * * * * * 
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“‘ Malkolm met her. ‘ Beloved Matilda,’ said he, and his voice was 
soft, indescribably tender, and subdued, ‘I have misjudged thee, as I 
have myself; I have wronged thy true love and purity. Thou lovest 
me, I know and acknowledge it. I am lost,’ he added in a whisper ; 
‘but to thee my misfortune will appear a blessing. To this has my 
unhappy blindness brought us.’ She looked a terrified inquiry. ‘ Take 
courage,’ he resumed, ‘ and wait the event.’” 


Malkolm now gives papers to Guldbrand, who with surprise 
reads a commission from the government at Stockholm, authoriz- 
ing Malkolm to raise the Norwegian peasantry for a secret ser- 
vice. Guldbrand and his followers are confounded ; while Mal- 
kolm’s more zealous partizans are about to make their opponents 
pay for their temerity :— 


* Malkolm’s eyes, whilst the paper was read, had dwelt upon Ma- 
tilda, who growing paler and paler, at length sank with a loud shriek. 
He hastened to her, exclaiming, ‘ Matilda, I comprehend thine anguish, 
thy horror; I dreaded this moment, but knew not how to avoid it! 
Calm thyself :—-by heaven, whatever thou mayest hear, this hour will 
end differently from what thou dreadest.’ She opened her eyes and 
looked at him hesitatingly. ‘ Darel hope—alas! hope, and shudder at 
the horrible hope?’ she whispered. ‘ Thou mayest,’ replied Malkolm, 
who now first noticed the tumult around him. 

“He hastened to release Guldbrand, whom the Malkomites were 
dragging away, and with a loud voice commanded tranquillity. ‘ Se- 
parate yourselves !’ said he. ‘ Guldbrand rejoin thy company; let no 
one stir from his place till I have spoken. Who gave you a right to 
touch that man? Did I command it? Who commands here except 
myself ? 

** The dark wrath, the vehement rage of earlier times, seemed again 
to disfigure his countenance. All recoiled in terror. Every one re- 
sumed his former place. In deep thought Malkolm strode backwards 
and forwards between the two parties; then paused and cast a silent 
look to heaven. His countenance had recovered its previous mild but 
troubled earnestness. 

** He turned to Guldbrand, and said: ‘ You have nothing to object 
to this paper?” ‘I know not what to say,’ the peasant answered as he 
looked at Malkolm frankly, yet in evident perplexity: ‘ when I think 
of yourself, and your power over these bands, and of this paper, I confess 
I can find no objection: but when I consider the situation of my 
country, the disorder you have created in our mountains, and the posi- 
tive commission given me by honest and revered men, which I have en- 
deavoured, not without danger, to execute, then I do not see how I can 
trust you.’ 

‘¢ © After the communications I have made,’ said Malkolm, ‘ resistance 
on your part would be criminal. You cannot deny that even now I 
might arrest you for sedition, for secretly creeping amongst us and se- 
ducing lawfully enlisted troops ; might severely punish, and even shoot 
you.’ 
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“ Firmly and calmly Guldbrand answered : ‘ After what has passed 

these men would scarcely defend me, and I am in your power.’ 
% = = 7 - 

* * You confess that the suspicions you had excited are annihilated, 
that you have nothing to urge that should induce me to abandon my 
purpose ?” 

** * Alas—I do,’ replied Guldbrand, and stood absorbed in meditation. 

“ Silent and thoughtfully Malkolm again walked backwards and for- 
wards, Then stood before Guldbrand. Tears were in his eyes. ‘ My 
God!’ said he, ‘ forgive me that I have played this game! ‘Thou 
knowest it has not been done in vanity. No! I, the lost one, will do 
all that remains to me. I sought but to show that no external power, 
no fear actuates me ; that thou alone guidest and rulest me. Do thou 
give me strength that I may willingly and completely fulfil thy com- 
mand.’ 

“ He advanced between the adverse bands. A moment he seemed to 
shrink within himself, cast a long, melancholy look upon the trembling 
Matilda: then took the papers that had been just read, tore, and threw 
them away. ‘ These documents are forgeries,’ he said; ‘ I am a cri- 
minal, deserving of death ; and thy prisoner, worthy Guldbrand.’ 

** All were thunder-stricken ; his adherents seemed paralyzed with 
terror; but Matilda broke from her maid’s arms and fell at his feet ex- 
claiming: ‘ Yes, thou art redeemed, beloved! How can inward joy 
dwell with mortal agony in one weak breast without shattering it! 
Now am I thine, wholly thine, thou mine, and both of us his, the 
Allmerciful’s !” And she folded and wrung her hands, and fearfully 
resounded the deep lamentation, through rapture, sorrow, and joy 
supreme. 

“* ¢ Unfortunate woman !’ cried Malkolm, ‘ sever thee from the cri 
minal.’ 

* ¢ T part from thee ?—part now! So may God be merciful to meas I 
will not! Shall I forsake my heaven because it hangs blood red over 
me? Behind this fearfully threatening glare are the sun, and all blessed- 
ness. No, it cannot be thy will—thou wouldst not reject me, now that 
thou art wholly mine !’ 

‘* Malkolm raised and clasped her to his bosom, and amidst these dis- 
orderly masses, the fond, unfortunate pair seemed to celebrate a blessed 
moment of inward reconciliation and holy love.” 


We would ask any novel reader within the four seas whether, 
with all these incidents and scenes, to say nothing of a sermon and 
many a long speech, in little more than the first 150 pages, we 
were not fully justified in expecting Malkolm to prove a tale of 
astonishing interest and excitement? Further, whether we could 
form any other conclusion than that the preacher’s eloquence, 
accidentally heard, had converted a hardened rebel, perhaps a 
bandit, into a citizen so loyally honest as to offer his own forfeited 
life in expiation of his offences against the laws of his country ? 
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And again, whether we could conceive other of Matilda than that 
she had either so deeply exasperated her husband by unavailing re- 
monstrances against his criminal designs, as to produce dissension 
and separation, or herself left him in virtuous indignation upon 
finding her remonstrances unavailing? But had we previously 
read all the preceding events, which | are given us subsequently, 
piecemeal ; first a scene of eight years back mixed up with an 
occurrence of the last year; then one of two years back, then 
one of four, and lastly, the whole course of Malkolm’s early life 
and courtship, &c. as also his father’s, we should have conceived 
no such high-flying notions. It seems that Malkolm had, by an in- 
trigue consonant with our ideas of Italian rather than of Scan- 
dinavian nature, been hurled from high political and social estate, 
completely ruined, and made to believe his wife faithless, with 
circumstances so implicating his hereditary foe Heggelund, that 
the old Malkolm spirit had revived in his bosom, and he had 
raised the insurrection to revenge himself quite as much upon 
Heggelund as upon the government ; and had therefore com- 
manded and planned the theft of poor Dorothea. Matilda, sent 
by him into Germany for security from the dangers he was incur- 
ring, knew nothing of his plots: he had, on the preceding day, 
discovered her spotless love and truth; and was hastening to a re- 
conciliation, to be crowned perhaps by the dismissal of his fol- 
lowers, when, passing the church of an early friend, he had 
stepped in to look upon that friend once again, as much as to 
hear him preach. 

We have now given all that we consider worth extracting from 
the novel, both of description and incident, excepting indeed 
some delineations of character. Of these we have already spoken, 
but their merits are lost by the author’s strange mismanagement in 
the conduct of his tale. 

If this be not the art of sinking, we know not what is; and 
heartily do we regret that a writer gifted with such powers as 
Henrich Steffens, “and familiar with a country so interesting, be- 
cause not only unexhausted but almost untouched by the novelist, 
should by ambitiously aiming at stage effect, mar the pleasure he 
is well able to afford his readers, ‘The advice of Count Hamil- 
ton, though old, is never antiquated to such writers, and we there- 
fore address M. Steffens like the far-famed ram,—Belier, mon 
ami, si tu voulois commencer par le commencement, tu nous fera 
grand plaisir. 
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Art. III.—1. Lecons d’ Anatomie comparée de Georges Cuvier. 
Seconde Edition. Tome I. II. revu par MM. F. G. Cuvier 
et Laurillard. 


; Tome IV., Premiere et Seconde Partie, Tome V. 
revu par G, L. Duvernoy, M. D. P. 


Ir is now nearly four years since we attempted to give our 
readers an idea of the life and labours of the Baron Cuvier, and 
we think it our duty to return to the subject, because, notwith- 
standing the publication of five authentic é/oges, and one equally 
authentic volume of memoirs, there exists still a most unpardon- 
able ignorance in the minds of many, concerning this truly great 
man. We shall do our best to supply the deficiency; but ages 
must elapse before the extent of the impulse he has given to others 
can be measured, and generations must pass away ere we be al- 
lowed to remark freely upon the character and conduct of those 
who opposed him, and which influenced some interesting portions 
of his private history. . 

Varied as were the services of the Baron Cuvier, he is interest- 
ing in almost every point of view; as a man, a savant, a legis- 
lator; as the great ameliorator of education, and as the promoter 
of the Protestant religion in France. It might have been sup- 
posed then that such a rare combination would have bestowed on 
him universal reputation, but we can safely affirm that at least 
one half of the British nation never heard of him, and that two- 
thirds of the other half view him simply either as an anatomist, or 
an infidel. Nothing can be more utterly unjust. 

There have been few, if any, really great men of whose pecu- 
liar talents there was not some juvenile indication. The early 
youth of the Baron Cuvier was strongly imbued with sparks of 
the flame which burned so brightly in after life, and the naturalist, 
the legislator, and the statesman, may be seen and recognized 
in the boy, the student, and the tutor. Every circumstance of his 
young life seems to have had a strong bearing on the rest ; his family 
had been the victims of religious persecution, and were much im- 
poverished when driven to settle at Montbeliard ; his delicate health 
gave him the habit of seeking amusement in quieter pursuits than 
those preferred by the stronger and more robust; he learned early 
lessons of discipline and order at the knees of his firm yet gentle 
mother; it was she who, while nurturing every good and moral 
feeling, and watching with judicious care and affection over the 
ailings of infancy till they were converted into an active and 
wholesome temperament, yet accustomed him to employment and 
obedience ; she it was who taught him his first hymns, and took 
such advantage of his capabilities, that he always went to school 
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better prepared with his tasks than any other of the pupils. 
Accordingly we find that one of the strongest feelings in Baron 
Cuvier’s mind, was his unceasing affection for this mother, the 
admirable guide of his earliest years; and domestic happiness thus 
imprinted on his recollection, was sought for by him as the great 
solace of after-life. 

Having distinguished himself at the schools of Montbeliard, 
Georges Cuvier became one of the candidates for the theological 
university of Tubingen. ‘The theme he composed on this occa- 
sion deserved to be ranked among the highest of the contending 
productions, and every one round him felt certain that he would 
be chosen ; the animosity however of one of the professors whom 
he had ridiculed in some youthful sally, prevented his entering the 
class elected for Tubingen, and his destination was consequently 
changed. This early disappointment and mortification was deeply 
felt by the young scholar, who had not lived long enough to know 
that what we consider misfortunes often prove the greatest bless- 
ings. Cuvier’s, however, was not a mind to be baffled by one 
disappointment, however severe ; and as theological studies were 
now useless, he had more leisure for others; to one of these he 
devoted himself with a zeal and delight which amounted almost 
toa passion. Buffon had thrown over him the spell which he 
had also shed over so many others, by the eloquent magic of lan- 
guage, the richness of imagination, and the lofty importance which 
he attached to the study of natural history. -Scarcely of an age 
to appreciate them to their full extent, the writings of this extra- 
ordinary man had yet taken fast hold of the youthful Cuvier; 
every spare moment was devoted to their perusal, and not only 
did he copy all the figures contained in the edition lent to him by 
a relative, but he even drew also the animals of which there were 
merely written descriptions. His drawings, which however were 
not confined to the representation of animals, were laid before the 
Princess Royal of Wiirtemberg, and honourable mention was 
made of his talents. ‘The Princess was interested, and the 
reigning Duke, Charles of Wiirtemberg, arriving soon after, she 
submitted the drawings to him. He sent for the boy, and on 
examining him, was so delighted with his answers, that, taking 
him under his peculiar protection, he gave him a presentation to 
his academy at Stuttgart. 

The school was military, the scholars wore uniforms, and were 
under the orders of a colonel and a major ;* but the instructions 


* We particularly mention this, because a report has existed of M. Cuvier having 
at one time been in the army. The nature of this academy, and a visit once paid by 
him with his father to his former regiment, when on duty in the neighbourhood, form 
the sole foundation for this report. 
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were by no means confined to those of a military nature; classics, 
philosophy of all kinds, mathematics, commerce, the management 
of forests, finance, administration, medicine, law, the fine arts, 
oratory, metaphysics, natural history, in all its branches, and 
many other things were there taught, almost all of which were 
followed with ardour by the young Cuvier, of whom it was 
even then remarked, that he was not contented with merely 
skimming the surface, or learning by rote, but understood the 
philosophy of the sciences he studied. Natural history was still 
a favourite pursuit, but it was considered by him as a relaxation 
to the severer subject of the law, the leading object of his mental 
exertions. Four consecutive examinations in various branches 
of learning, embraced by the upper classes of the academy, and 
in which he eminently distinguished himself, procured him the 
Cross of Chevalier, an order of merit which was rarely be- 
stowed, and which placed the wearer under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Duke, as destined for the highest departments in the 
administration of his native country, That country, however, soon 
became disorganized ; his patron was obliged to abandon it; and 
he himself, after a short visit to Montbeliard, accepted the office 
of tutor in the family of a nobleman in Lower Normandy. This 
was indeed a change when compared to the views in which Cuvier 
had been educated at Stuttgart; but the tutor in the house of the 
Count d’Héricy was not a dependant; he was considered as a 
friend, had opportunities given him for his own improvement, 
and mingled with the society which visited at the house. It 
proved in fact an advantage to the subject of our memoir, inas- 
much as it became the stepping-stone to that career in which he 
afterwards immortalized himself. It was an advantage also in 
another sense, for it sheltered him in those times of anarchy and 
horror, when the good, the learned, and the innocent, were the 
especial victims of popular fury. In the quiet retreat of the 
Chateau de Fiquinville bis amusements consisted of drawing, 
dissecting, and examining various objects of natural history ; and 
his vicinity to the sea caused him particularly to give his attention 
to the inhabitants of that element. Accustomed to examine every 
thing thoroughly, to follow it through all its bearings, to gene- 
ralize the views to which it gave birth, to seize on its most impor- 
tant features, and patiently study the minutest details, not to lose 
himself in these, but by amassing, to gain a better comprehension 
of the whole; the few years thus passed had doubtless the hap- 
piest influence over the rest of Cuvier’s life. He was at no 
trouble concerning his maintenance, and consequently was not 
obliged to hurry over a subject in order to be ready for the 
printer ; and he thus had ample time to verify his observations by 
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repeating them, to collect a number of facts, and to judge and 
reflect upon all that he did. He was an excellent botanist; and 
his enlarged and philosophical mind, while doing justice to the 
great reformer Linnzus, could not but be struck “with the natural 
system of De Jussieu; and even at this early period, his thoughts 
constantly dwelt on the application of its principles to zoology. 
Cuvier’s first essay was on the lowest class of animals, and his 
discoveries already began to make important revolutions in natural 
history ; but as we are now about to dwell on his public labours, 
it may be as well to throw a rapid glance over the state in which 
he found those several branches of this science, which were con- 
nected with his future pursuits ; by so doing, a better estimate 
may be formed of the services he rendered to it, and the assistance 
which he received from his predecessors. 

The absurd fables of antient authors en the subject, the repeti- 
tions, the interminable synonymes which obscured natural history 
were falling into desuetude, and a better light dawned upon it in 
the endeavours of some remarkable men, who, by developing new 
ideas, and rejecting falsehood, in a manner which outstepped the 
age in which they lived, roused the attention of the civilized world. 
Then came Linnzus and Buffon; the former, by his precise and 
easy method, so nearly sufficing for all that was then known; and 
Buffon, by his daring views, his eloquence, and grace, so far en- 
chanting the minds of men, that the two seemed to have done all 
that could be done, and to have exhausted the materials afforded 
by nature; so that whoever were their successors, they must be 
but humble imitators. Those two great men however had but 
just sounded a note which was to be echoed and re-echoed from 
the uttermost parts of sea and land. A spirit was awakened, and 
the treasures of information poured in in such multitudes, as to 
prove that nature, far from exhaustion, was too rich and fertile 
ever to want resources. ‘The inadequacy of an artificial system 
began to be felt; nature herself contradicted it, and an arrange- 
ment more according to her laws became a matter of necessity. 

The anarchy which followed was but the attempt of various 
zealous students to adopt a classification sufficient for the pur- 
pose; but none, with the exception of Bernard de Jussieu, was 
found to have built upon a solid basis. Speculation succeeded 
speculation, but the only result was respect for each effort, or ad- 
miration of its ingenuity. Camper, Blumenbach, Hunter, Dau- 
benton, Vicq d’ Azyr, and others, had directed their endeavours 
towards comparative anatomy. De Saussure, Deluc, Pallas, and 
Werner had done wonders for geology, but the formation of the 
earth, as characterized by organic remains, was as yet unknown; 
none had yet viewed these hidden treasures of preceding ages in 
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any other light than that of curiosities, or remains of the Deluge ; 
none had dreamed that they were to reveal the history of the 
planet on which we live, much less attempted to bring together 
and airange the fragments so discovered, and thence obtain cer- 
tain indications of the perfect animals of a former period. The 
strict followers of the two great men first mentioned, who will 
ever stand gloriously forth as marking one great era of natural 
history, had rather adopted their defects than their perfections ; 
the latter would doubtless have led them further than their mas- 
ters, but that which with them was a slight blemish in a magnifi- 
cent whole, became with these imitators the principal character. 
The disciples of Linneus, for instance, adopted his dry, concise 
phrases, without considering that he himself looked upon his 
system as the mere scaffolding for a much more important edifice; 
and those of Buffon admired his brilliancy and grandeur, without 
recollecting that he thus ornamented established facts. Some- 
thing like a relapse into former erring systems took place; the 
characters belonging to genera again became confounded with 
those of species ; in many instances the same object was described 
several times over in its different stages, each stage considered as 
a separate being ; and errors were thus multiplied till the former 
chaos seemed about to reappear for the scientific world. 

The class Vermes, which had been left in utter confusion by 
Linneus, as if unworthy of entering into the scale of beings, re- 
ceived a slight amelioration from Bruguiéres, who brought the 
Annelide together; and Pallas pointed out that the absence or 
presence of a shell could not form the basis for their distribution ; 
but he published his glimpses of the truth before they were ma- 
tured, and never pursued the subject further. The circulation 
of insects being wholly unknown, that class was united to the 
crustacee. 

The works of the anatomists above-mentioned had been con- 
fined to isolated facts, stated without any ultimate view, or with- 
out offering any comparison, Few objects had been thoroughly 
examined; one had selected an individual part of the human 
frame, another had dwelt upon some curious mechanism of the. 
muscles; some had sought for special characters in internal or- 
ganization ; but no one had amassed these scattered observations, 
precious as most of them were. Daubenton had indeed piled up 
a few skeletons in the museum, but, after Buffon’s coolness to- 
wards him, the osteology of quadrupeds was wholly neglected in 
the continuance of their joint work. 

M. de Lacépéde had been the latest writer of eminence con- 
cerning ichthyology; he had enormously increased the catalogue 
of fishes, and had classed them in one great table, in which the 
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branchial coverings formed a new feature, ingeniously combined 
by the author with those which Linneus had employed before 
him. His work was written under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and during the period when France was isolated 
from a!l other nations, and became the scene of frightful struggle 
and bloodshed. Even the great work of Bloch was not at De 
Lacépéde’s disposal when he began to publish, and is not quoted 
by him till his fourth volume. His list was taken from Gmelin 
and Bonnaterre; and upon them and a few accidental oppor- 
tunities he founded his classification. These opportunities fre- 
quently consisted of scattered memoranda and drawings, some of 
which were not made by ichthyologists; hence arose a number 
of mistakes, such as one species established from the drawing, 
and another from the description belonging to it. M. de Lacé- 
péde was also obliged frequently to write at a distance from the 
papers he had consulted, for he too found safety in flight during 
the reign of terror. He also committed, with regard to ancient 
authors, the same errors as many of his predecessors had done 
before him; he did not make allowance for the loss of colour or 
form in that which he inspected, and even this confusion was in- 
creased by the descriptions which he tried to verify, having them- 
selves been made from specimens already changed. Thus the 
species of this ichthyologist, which he augmented to 1463, may 
be reduced by more than 200. The implicit confidence which 
he placed in other authors led him to suppose, that when he found 
any difference in his examinations he had also found a new genus; 
and not unfrequently he repeated both them and himself. His 
general distribution was that of Pennant, into bony and cartila- 
ginous, with the subdivision of Linneus according to the position 
of the ventral fins, applied to each; but between these two di- 
visions he thrust in a third, founded on the absence or presence 
of opercula, and branchiostegous rays. The work of M. de 
Lacépéde, as edited by M. Dumeril, for the use of students, 
made it more popular and gave greater facility for studying genera 
than the original edition, and, consequently, it formed the basis 
of many others more immediately preceding M. Cuvier’s great 
undertaking. 

It was in 1795 that our young naturalist was drawn from his 
obscurity. Ill health and straitened circumstances, two heavy 
disappointments, the counsels and cares of his admirable mother, 
his own excellent German education, and his intercourse at Stutt- 
gart with those who were distinguished for character and talent, 
together with the quiet shelter of his Norman retreat, which gave 
time for digesting his rapid and extended course of study, and the 
opportunities thrown in his way for the indulgence of a taste already 
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formed—all these had purified and prepared M. Cuvier for the glo- 
rious career which lay before him. ‘The means by which he came 
to Paris wore all the appearance of chance; a scientific and dis- 
tinguished man, M. Tessier, had taken refuge from the turbulent 
scenes passing in the capital close to the Norman residence of M. 

Cuvier; a society established for the discussion of agricultural ques- 
tions, of which the latter was secretary, naturally attracted the at- 
tention of a man whose life and labours had been devoted to it. M. 
Tessier was present at the meetings; the penetration of the young 
secretary soon discovered him, and the discrimination of the latter 
prompted him to write to his friends in Paris, stating that he had 
found a pearl in Normandy, and requesting their help in making 
its value known to the world. ‘The perusal of some of M. Cu- 
vier’s writings inspired these friends with the same wish; the 
education of the pupil was now finished; M. Tessier offered him 
hospitality when it became safe to proceed to the capital; and 
the letters of M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire were most pressing. At 
the age then of twenty-six, this master of science entered the me- 
tropolis of France, where he made the most rapid steps towards 
the pre-eminence which he afterwards attained: natural history 
was no longer to form a relaxation to other studies, it was hence- 
forth to be the business of his life; and thus was his destiny 
changed for the third and last time. He was immediately made 
a member of the Commission des Arts, through M. Millin de 
Grand Maison, then professor of natural history to the central 
school of the Pantheon, and at the earnest solicitations of M. 

Geoffroy, M. Mertrud, who had been appointed to the chair of 
comparative anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes, agreed to take 
him for his assistant; the more desirable, as it led to a residence 
on the spot. No sooner did Cuvier find himself thus established, 

than he sent for all who remained of his family, viz. his father 
and younger brother Frederic, who was married, to join him and 
share his approaching prosperity. 

From the moment of being placed in the centre of a vast esta- 
blishment, the genius of M. Cuvier seemed to take a new flight, 
and to keep pace with the immense means afforded him for i In- 
vestigation. He continued his observations on the anatomy of 
mollusca, and while pursuing his researches on other invertebrate, 
he in 1796 announced his discovery of red blood in leeches. In 
1797 he read his celebrated memoir on the nutrition of insects, 
and was steadily amassing those materials which enabled him to 
found or establish the science of comparative anatomy, discover 
the zoology of former worlds, and to bring about a reform in the 
whole of the animal kingdom. He was soon convinced that ana- 
tomy and physiology must form the foundation of zoology, that 
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the most constant and general organic characters must determine 
the great divisions, and more variable and individual facts trace 
out the secondary portions. Thus he established a natural me- 
thod, on the sole principle on which it can rest, viz. the arrange- 
ment of each being, so that its place shall give a general idea of 
its organization, and the affinities which link it to others. — 

On examining the modifications which the animal kingdom 
undergoes in the organs of circulation, respiration, and sensation, 
instead of the six classes of Linnzeus, M. Cuvier established four 
grand types: viz. vertebrata, mollusca, articulata, and radiata, 
which he called “ embranchements,” and which he divided into 
classes. All this appeared in the “ Tableau élémentaire de l’His- 
toire naturelle des Animaux,” which he published in 1798, and 
which is a sort of sketch of what his more perfect Régne Animal 
was to be. ‘Though the divisions into families, genera, and spe- 
cies, are, it is true, likely to undergo frequent changes, according 
to new observations and discoveries, and he himself has said, “ we 
shall grow old in our turn, and be superseded as knowledge in- 
creases,” yet his basis for zoological classification is likely to en- 
dure as long as the science itself; the spirit in which it is con- 
ceived must be immutable, because it is the result of truth; every 
young naturalist and philosopher knows more than either Aristotle 
or Newton, and the time may come when every student will 
understand organization better than M. Cuvier did; but this will 
not prevent his name, like those of his great predecessors, from 
being an eternal honour to the human race. 

Four years had scarcely elapsed when the assistant of M. Mer- 
trud began to publish his immortal lectures on comparative ana- 
tomy, the second edition of which, in its commencement, now 
lies before us, and to which we shall return. ‘These lectures were 
closely connected with that noblest monument to his memory, the 
cabinet of anatomy in the Jardin des Plantes, or Jardin du Roi. 
Whatever Cuvier taught in his lectures he endeavoured to de- 
monstrate by positive proof; and aided by zealous assistants, 
formed under his own tuition, he brought together the richest 
collection that has ever yet been amassed. This collection, and 
the labours directed to it, led to still greater discoveries with re- 
gard to geology; and advanced to maturity those ideas which had 
frequently occurred to him in a very early, and in fact in every 
stage of his investigations. Considering that each being formed 
a complete system destined by nature to play a distinct part, and 
all the portions of which are linked to each other, Cuvier con- 
ceived that so necessary a co-relation of forms must exist between 
them, that none of them could be modified without influencing 
the whole, and that each modification suffices in itself to make 
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known the rest; he thence concluded that each bone of the ske- 
leton of an animal must bear the characters of its class, order, 
genus, and even species. Applying this doctrine to the deter- 
mination of various bones which had been found under the soil, 
he it was who first ascertained that these relics belong to extinct 
races. Further research led to a fact still less anticipated, which 
was, that the differences between recent and fossil animals aug- 
ment according to the age of the strata in which they lie, and 
become a chronological table of the formation of the earth. 

One glance will suffice to show the vast field which was thus 
opened to future observers. Primitive, or the oldest formations, 
on which all the others repose, do not contain any organic re- 
mains; it must therefore be concluded, that life has not always 
existed on our planet. Whether the temperature were too ele- 
vated, or whether the necessary coucomitants were not prepared, 
there has been a time when physical forces alone prevailed on the 
face of that globe on which the wonders of organization were 
afterwards to be developed. Another discovery 1s, that all orga- 
nized beings were not created together; vegetables have preceded 
animals ; mollusca and fishes have appeared before reptiles; and 
these last have been the forerunners of mammalia, ‘The species 
which formed these ancient populations have been destroyed, and 
replaced by others, and probably the present is the fourth series. 
Zoology has thus been furnished with a guide through the sub- 
terranean paths which she presents ; and as the great discoverer 
advanced with rapid strides, he divided the stratified crust of the 
earth into two classes, one formed by fresh, and the other by salt 
water; several parts of our soil having been alternately covered 
with the deposits of each. 

As the cabinet of anatomy was an accompaniment to M. Cu- 
vier’s lectures and researches on that point, he in like manner 
formed a collection of fossil remains, which is now the finest in 
the world; a great many were presents; for the spirit he had 
awakened spread in every direction, and all were eager to assist 
him. Besides these, he purchased a great number at an enormous | 
expense to himself, and placed all in the galleries of the Museum, 
merely receiving in return some of the duplicate books from the 
library of that institution. The last edition of M. Cuvier’s work 
on fossil remains contains the description of 120 species of mam- 
malia belonging to all orders, except Quadrumana (a discovery 
which has taken place since his death); and his work on fishes, 
had he lived to finish it, would in itself have contained all the 
fossil remains of that class. The localities, the formations in 
which these fragments were found, are all noted with the utmost 
precision ; and such was the perfection to which he had arrived by 
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means of his indefatigable perseverance, both in the study of re- 
cent and fossil anatomy, that it was sufficient for him to see one 
bone, in order to determine, not only the great division, but the 
genus to which it belonged. 

Two most important questions are solved by the above work ; 
they may be, and are disputed by many who are actuated by va- 
rious motives, not all of which have reference to science ; but the 
conclusions of M. Cuvier will stand the test of ages. ‘The first 
is, that of the alteration of animals; and it may be put in the fol- 
lowing manner. Do those genera which so widely differ from 
recent beings, really indicate distinct genera and species, or has 
time only modified the primitive forms into their present shape ? 

That singular system, which is styled “ unity of composition,” 
and which confines the numerous and admirably adapted works 
of the Deity to one single idea, was always opposed by M. Cuvier 
with all his strength, in the firm belief that it not only injured the 
cause of science, but was unworthy of an Almighty hand. One 
objection alone on the part of M. Cuvier serves to refute the system 
of unity ; it is, that no general and intermediate modification takes 
place between the animal of a former world, and that of the present 
to which it most nearly approaches. He states that the definition of 
a species proves the constancy of certain conditions of form which 
characterize it, and presents a table of the variations which it is pos- 
sible for it to undergo, and which constitute the differences of races. 
By a scrupulous examination of the skeletons of animals which lived 
from two to three thousand years ago in Egypt, and a comparison 
between these and the animals now existing, he has proved, that 
during nearly thirty centuries, no important change has taken 
place in their forms, and that even in wild animals there is no 
alteration which can characterize a mere variety. He was of 
opinion, that each organ has its distinct purpose in the economy 
of a being, and contributes more or less to the development of 
the phenomena which this being presents; that each being is 
created for one object, and has received from its Creator the 
means of attaining it; and that it is gifted with all the instruments 
necessary for the execution of the task to which it is appointed. 
In the structure of organs, so perfectly adapted to the enjoyment 
of the physical properties necessary to existence in that concourse 
ef beings which forms the great whole, so worthy of study and 
admiration; in that chain which links existence to all other 
existence, and which is perhaps without end, like space and time, 
he saw a purpose which was ordained by the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, and which has been effected by disposing these organs on 
different plans of combination. How much more sublime, how 
much more consistent with Omniscience and Omnipotence is this 
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belief, than the absence of purpose implied by the unity of com- 
position, the presence of which is one of the grandest attributes 
of the Creator. 

The second quesiion is that which asks, If man be a new crea- 
tion on the globe; or whether he were contemporary with the 
destroyed mammalia, and escaped either by his greater numbers, 
or greater intelligence from the general wreck ? 

M. Cuvier was of opinion that man is a new being in this 
planet, at least on the present continents, since in no regular 
stratum have human remains been found. All those which were 
once looked on as such, have been at length recognized as belong- 
ing to animals, and chiefly by M. Cuvier himself. All those 
which have been restored to our eyes have been taken from the 
clefts of rocks, or caverns disturbed by the hand of living man. 
But negative proofs to a mind like that of M. Cuvier were insuf- 
ficient, and persuaded that there ought to be something positive 
on the subject, he rigorously examined the pretended documents 
which send man back so many ages. From this examination he 
concluded that positive historical traditions go back no further 
than the last sudden retreat of the waters; and that if humanity 
did exist, it must have been on a soil which has now wholly dis- 
appeared, and is buried under the waters. 

The fear that geology should overthrow the authenticity of the 
sublime books of Genesis, has deterred many a well-intentioned 
person from its study. For ourselves, we feel convinced that the 
truth will always stand the test of inquiry, and dread no impartial 
and thorough investigation, as only the labours of credulity or in- 
fidelity will then sink into oblivion. The Bible is the history of 
man in the first instance, and then of a particular race of men, 
as a preparatory history to the life of that one Great Being, who 
afterwards came to redeem man from his fallen state; it never 
was intended as a system of geology, or a complete history of the 
more material part of our planet. The cursory notice of its pro- 
gress from a state of chaos, and the advance of organization, as 
given by Moses, positively agrees with the discoveries made by 
geologists; and if the words which have been generally rendered 
in one sense are, as is unquestionable, open to another, it is 
simply the error of past ignorance, or the defects of our own 
senses, which we strive to charge as an impiety upon those who 
are extending the proofs of Almighty infinitude. 

The memoirs composing the work to which we have been 
alluding were published at separate times, and were first collected 
into a whole in the year 1811; we have seen that M. Cuvier 
only commenced his labours in 1795, when he was called to 
Paris. This interval had produced many events of the utmost 
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importance to himself as well as others, and natural history had 
been far from forming the sole object of his exertions. In 1796 
he was created a member of the newly organized National Insti- 
tute. In 1798 proposals were made to him to accompany the 
expedition to Egypt ; and whether to accept or reject them was 
a hard struggle : on the one hand, he was tempted by the love of 
travelling and research, the delight of exploring a new and com- 
paratively unknown country; and on the other, he felt that his 
presence at home was absolutely necessary, in order to continue 
the labours he had so happily begun; the latter alternative pre- 
vailed, and fortunately for science he remained at the Jardin des 
Plantes. In 1800 he was appointed Professor at the Collége de 
France, when he resigned his place at the Panthéon; in the same 
year he was also made Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, an 
office which was resigned every third year. In 1802 he was 
elected one of the six inspectors-general of education, and was 
sent to Marseilles, &c. to found the Royal Colleges ; in the fol- 
lowing year the secretaryships of the Institute were made perpe- 
tual, and M,. Cuvier was appointed to that of the Academy of 
Sciences, with an increase of salary; in order, as Napoleon said, 
to enable the secretaries to entertain distinguished foreigners at 
their houses. On receiving this M. Cuvier resigned his inspec- 
torship. Another, for him, most important event took place this 
year, namely, his marriage with Madame Duvaucel, a step that 
ensured him the most uninterrupted conjugal happiness for life. 
In 1804 a son was born, but shortly after died. In 1808 he was 
named Counsellor to the University; in 1809 he was sent to or- 
ganize the academies of the Italian States; in 1811 he received 
the title of Chevalier, and visited Holland for the purpose of es- 
tablishing and directing the academies of that country. 

The mere mention of the places thus early held by M. Cuvier, 
will show how rapidly his duties increased ; but amid them all he 
never for one moment lost sight of the great works we have 
already mentioned ; viz. the classification of the Régne Animal, 
the increase of the collection of zoology, the formation of the col- 
lection of comparative anatomy, the improvement of his pub- 
lished lectures from his own observations, the collection of fossil 
remains, and the study of these and the strata in which they lie : 
and yet each appointment had brought with it an amount of oc- 
cupation, which an ordinary man would have thought singly suffi- 
cient. As secretary to the Institute he had become the biogra- 
pher of the Academy of Sciences, a portion of his labours in 
itself sufficient to immortalize him. ‘The Eloges, written and 
read by him in public, are now collected into three octavo volumes, 
and materials exist for a fourth, In these works we see a mind 
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fully equal to the subjects of his memoir; public services are 
descanted upon; and private occurrences when they bear upon 
these services, yet with a delicacy almost amounting to ten- 
derness ; allowance is made for the influence of circumstances; 
and the beauties and perfections of a character are placed in the 
most prominent light. In these, as in all his other writings, as 
well as actions, M. Cuvier shows himself to have been perfectly 
free from jealousy; every one received the due meed of praise 
even for labours rivalling his own, for if science was advanced he 
cared not by whom. ‘The beauty of the language and the elo- 
quence of the style make these Eloges perfect models of compo- 
sition. 

Besides the Eloges, M. Cuvier was charged with constant re- 
ports to the Academy upon each memoir or work submitted to 
it; and in 1802 he was deputed to the task of giving an annual 
analysis of the transactions of that body, a duty which he con- 
tinued to perform to the last year of his life. There is no part of 
his works which so completely shows the universality of his com- 
prehension and acquirements as these reports. Not only was he 
obliged to understand each subject, but to embrace its connexion 
with the past, and its bearings upon the future; the whole range 
of natural science came before him, and seems to have been 
enough to fill up his life without leaving room for his own great 
endeavours. His language was so clear and precise in those 
analyses, that many scientific men were afterwards glad to adopt 
his descriptions rather than their own for revealing their disco- 
veries to the world. They have been thrown together and pub- 
lished as a supplement to the edition of Buffon arranged by M. 
Richard, of which they form two octavo volumes. Besides these 
Cuvier wrote, by command of the Emperor, a complete history of 
natural science from the year 1789 to 1808. 

In 1817 appeared the first edition of the Régne Animal, or 
the completion of the Tableau élémentaire: it was at first hesi- 
tatingly adopted in Germany, but is now become the great classical 
book for the study of zoology. Since the year 1811 the life of 
M. Cuvier had been chequered by the death of his children, and 
by a fresh routine of appointments: in 1813 he had been sent to 
Rome to re-organize the University there, a more difficult task 
than which can scarcely be imagined, for so decided a Protestant 
as himself could hardly expect to be well received. by Catholics. 
His natural tact and benevolence, his enlightened tolerance and 
indulgence however, so far succeeded, that even when the influ- 
ence of France ceased in that city, most of the ameliorations in- 
troduced by Cuvier were retained. It was in this year that his 
legislative powers and acquirements were first drawn forth, and 
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his early studies for this, his former destination, brought into 
use, in consequence of his appointment as Maitre des Re- 
quétes. Such was the confidence reposed in him, that the Em- 
peror not only intended making him tutor to his son, and ordered 
him to draw up a list of books as a preliminary step, but sent him 
on an extraordinary mission to the left bank of the Rhine, in 
order to take the measures best calculated to oppose the invasion 
of France. In each of these honourable employments he was 
disappointed by the rapid and unforeseen advancement of the 
allied troops, and by the ruin of Napoleon. A greater proof 
however of the Emperor’s penetration could scarcely have been 
given; he did not view M, Cuvier solely as the man of science, 
but he saw in him that genius which adapts itself to all exigen- 
cies, that uncompromising integrity which accompanied all his 
actions, and that firmness of purpose which had been one of the 
secrets of his advancement. In 1814 he made him a Counsellor 
of State; and to the honour of Louis XVIII., he was by him re- 
appointed to the same office, and occasionally employed both then 
and afterwards as Commissionaire du Roi; he was also named 
Chancellor of the University, and would he have changed his re- 
ligion, he might have received the office of Grand Master. ‘The 
first important use which Cuvier made of his legislative authority 
was in 1815, when he procured considerable amendment in the 
criminal laws, and of those belonging to the Prevétal Courts. 
Many families have reason to bless his interference in the latter, 
for had he not opposed some of the clauses with all his energy, 
ad persuaded certain of his colleagues to do the same, offences 
long passed over would have been dragged to light, and the vic- 
tims would have been the innocent and unsuspecting. 

In 1828 appeared the first and second volumes of the great 
work on Ichthyology, to the peculiar study of which M, Cuvier 
had been led by his always progressing preparations for his great 
treatise on Comparative Anatomy. In the mean while he had been 
advancing in honours and places under the Bourbons, though 
not perhaps so rapidly as if Napoleon had still been the ruler of 
France, on account of the religion to which he steadily adhered. 
In 1818 Louis offered him the Ministry of the Interior, but he 
thought proper to decline it. At that period he made his first 
visit to England, an occurrence of which he delighted to con- 
verse, and the animated recollection of which seemed to be al- 
ways fresh in his memory. It was also in 1818 that he was 
elected Member of the Académie Frangaise, and his discourse 
on his reception was remarkable for its extreme beauty and 
elegance. ‘The university of Paris had to struggle with many 
obstacles to its welfare; each religious party tried to gain entire 
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possession of it; the Grand Masters were never long in place ; 

and the difficulty of selecting others was consequently consider- 
able. In two of these intervals M. Cuvier acted the part of 
Grand Master till another could be found, and he first held this 
temporary office in 1819, at which time he was also appointed 
President of the Comité de l’Intérieur, and created a Baron, 
In the following year he gave up the Grand Mastership, only to 
resume it in 1822, when he finally resigned it, and a new place 
was made, which he filled to the hour of his death; viz. Grand 
Master of all the faculties of Protestant Theology. In 1824 as 
President of one of the Councils of State, he assisted at the coro- 
nation of Charles X., on which occasion he was made Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, and Commander of the order 
of the Crown, by the King of Wiirtemberg. In 1827, when 
parties were running high, and Charles X. was pursuing the 
system of government which finally led to his own expulsion, 
M. Cuvier was appointed Censor of the Press. But the duties 
attached to the office were too odious to his feelings, and he 
firmly and decidedly refused the appointment, though by so 
doing, he risked his other places, and made himself liable to a 
comparative poverty. He was, however, charged after this with 
the administration of all the non-Catholic religions in France, 
In 1828, besides the two volumes on Ichthyology, he published 
the Latin notes and annotations on Pliny’s Natural History, and it 
was also in this same year that the severest calamity which could 
befal a parent, gave a different colouring to his feelings, and 
tinged the whole of his after-life with sadness: this was the death 
of his daughter, the only surviving child of four. Mademoiselle 
Cuvier died of rapid consumption, a few days after that which had 
been appointed for her marriage. This gifted creature had been 
the light and joy not only of his existence, but of all round her ; 
so talented, so excellent, so beautiful, and so affectionate, that it 
was no wonder that the mighty heart which had withstood all else 
with firmness, was torn asunder by her loss; Cuvier secluded 
himself for a time, but roused to a sense of his duties by a con- 
sciousness of their importance, he worked harder than ever, 
hoping by this means to cure a wound which never healed. The 
affectionate cares of his admirable wife and step-daughter were 
if possible increased; and he returned their devoted affection 
with interest. It was perhaps owing to their efforts, that he was 
enabled to pursue his studies; a proof of which perseverance 
came out in 1829, in the form of a second edition of the Régne 
Animal, containing various modifications and additions, so as to 
bring it on a level with the latest discoveries. To this succeeded 
the third and fourth volumes of his Ichthyology. In 1830 he 
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resumed his lectures at the Collége de France, published volumes 
five and six of the Ichthyology, and in a short interval of relaxation, 
paid a second visit to England. He had long received permis- 
sion to do so from his sovereign, a permission which, from the 
multitude and importance of his places, it was not only difficult 
to obtain, but still more so to enjoy; delays had taken place in 
consequence of some affairs at the Institute, so that by chance 
he started precisely on the morning of that day, in which the last 
revolution in France was declared. He had rejected every idea 
of any serious outbreaking of the spirit of discontent, which the 
famous ordonnances had evidently stirred up ; he was of opinion, 
that it was a chronic malady which would take time to cure, and 
leaving his wife under the care of her only surviving son and 
family, he departed wholly unconscious of the projected explo- 
sion. No certain intelligence of the great change reached him 
until he arrived at Calais, where he remained in order to receive 
from the capital news on which he could rely. That he could 
not return with papers signed by Charles X. was very evident, 
and when Madame Cuvier wrote to him that peace was restored, 
but that all was uncertainty, he proceeded to England. ‘The good 
people of this country could scarcely be convinced that he had not 
purposely fled from Paris to avoid the loss of his head; but 
Cuvier had nothing to fear, and the simple fact that he had left 
his wife behind, was quite sufficient to disprove to all who knew 
him, any thing like intentional absence on his part during this 
revolutionary storm. A diplomatist can scarcely find credit when 
he makes a straightforward statement; and the circumstances 
being of so suspicious a nature, the scientific views with which 
M. Cuvier really came to this country were thought to be a mere 
pretext. Accordingly he was assailed by condolences and compas- 
sion, which he received with surprise and almost amusement. He 
was, however, uneasy because he was not on the spot, and instead 
of remaining six weeks as he intended, he quitted London at the 
end of a fortnight. In 1831 appeared the seventh and eighth vo- 
lumes of his Ichthyology ; in 1832 he was created a Peer, was made 
President to the entire Council of State, re-opeued his course of 
lectures at the Collége de France on the History and Progress of 
Science, delivered the most impressive and remarkable introduc- 
tory discourse which had ever saluted the ears of his audience, 
was seized with paralysis the same evening, and after five days’ 
struggle, closed his earthly labours. Honours were paid to his 
remains such as perhaps have never before been paid to the 
savant; honours that gratify the agonized survivors, though they 
fail to impart consolation; this can alone be found in the re- 
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flection, that the loved one is enjoying happiness far beyond even 
our comprehension. 

We have thus given a rapid sketch of the life and actions of 
the Baron Cuvier. Viewing his claims to immortality we shall find 
that each of them was in itself sufficient to have transmitted his 
name with honour to the latest ages. Like Aristotle will 
Cuvier also be remembered as the profound and philosophic 
observer of Creation, the lawgiver to those branches of science 
which he founded and fixed. The reform he effected and the 
classification he introduced have done more towards the advance- 
ment of a real knowledge of the works of God than any mere zea- 
lous observer could have accomplished. His clear head, and 
enlarged and general views, simplified science and turned con- 
fusion into order; while his total absence of theory has preserved 
his labours unshackled by the heaviest obstacle which obstructs 
the student. What he stated he had seen’and proved,—he has 
given us a great whole, and yet shown us the links which keep 
that whole together, the basis on which order is founded and 
science arranged, and on which man must build his rising super- 
structure of knowledge. More will be known, and changes must 
consequently take place; but the foundation will remain, it is 
scarcely too much to say, as long as the organization of living 
beings shall be directed by the Almighty on the present conditions. 

With regard to theories, M. Cuvier invariably opposed the 
exclusive adoption of any one of them. He himself had in the 
beginning of his labours composed many, but further observation 
always overturned them, and he was soon led to conclude, that 
knowledge must greatly advance before the savant can be justi- 
fied in forming any one of importance. It is the error of all 
theory to bend facts to its favour, and its framer, thus insensibly 
biassed, becomes at last blinded to truth. M. Cuvier never dis- 
missed a young traveller, without beseeching him to content him- 
self with reporting circumstances and observations as they oc- 
curred, and abstain from referring them to a systematic cause ; 
and never did student submit to him a discovery as a proof of the 
infallibility of a favourite theory, but he told him to go and ob- 
serve further, 

M. Cuvier was admirably fitted by nature for a public lecturer ; 
his fine commanding features, and the grand expression of his 
whole head, united to one of the clearest and most melodious 
voices that ever issued from the lips of an orator, riveted the 
attention; he was extremely fluent, and so rapid and unem- 
barrassed, that while speaking he would often turn to the large 
black board which hung behind him, and with a piece of white 
chalk illustrate his statement by the most forcible drawing, with- 
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out the slightest pause or interruption, The nature of his last 
course, which he did not live to finish, being such as to admit of 
the presence of females, the lecture-room was crowded by persons 
of both sexes, who pressed closely upon him, and welcomed 
him with such demonstrations of pleasure, that he could scarcely 
make his way through the throng. He occasionally consulted 
notes, and thankful should we be if they had been of sufficient 
extent to give an idea of his final instructions to posterity ; short- 
hand writers can give only a very inadequate idea of his eloquence. 
Some of the short-hand memoranda are, however, preserved in 
the Feuilletons du Temps, and these have been collected and pub- 
lished together, but without sanction or revision by the author or 
his family. 

As an instructor, nothing could exceed the gentleness and 
patience of M. Cuvier; and where he saw a desire to learn, 
every means he possessed, and even many of the moments so 
precious to him, were devoted to the assistance of the student. 
His purse was ever open to the needy and unfortunate of all 
countries and all stations, and the stricken inhabitants of the 
most miserable dwellings, the well-born associate struggling with 
straitened circumstances, and the modest student, scarcely able 
to pay his fees, were alike objects of his bounty. Many hotels 
in the neighbourhood of the colleges and institutions, and in 
rooms five stories high, contained one, two, or even three young 
men, who attended the classes, and who by joint subscription 
contrived to get one volume at a time of the requisite books 
from the shop of a bouquiniste; and many were there of these 
who would be surprised by a gentle tap at the door, and on per- 
mission to enter, by the appearance of their revered master. 
He would come as if entering the chamber of a peer, and, with 
a respectful salutation, offer the assistance which he saw was 
so much needed; if sickness assailed them, no rest was known 
till he had procured relief and medical advice. Himself keenly 
alive to the slightest rudeness or neglect, and grateful for the 
smallest proof of affection, he knew how to give, not only with 
a liberal hand, but with a delicacy which never wounded the 
most sensitive temper. 

The relaxations of our great savant were such as would have 
been tasks to others; he lost not an instant of time; he read in 
his bath, wrote in his carriage, gleaned information from the con- 
versation of others, and composed his mind from the fatigues of 
the day by hearing his wife, daughters, or secretary, read to him 
for an hour or two before he retired to rest, which was seldom 
before one in the morning. He generally rose at seven or eight, 
gave audience while dressing, read the newspapers during break- 
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fast, and possessed the not uncommon faculty of listening to 
what was passing round him at the same time. His immense 
library was divided into respective sections, and tables with pen, 
ink, and paper placed in each; so that he worked in the section 
according to the subject which occupied him: this subject he 
could leave at a moment’s warning, and resume it even in the 
middle of a sentence, without further preparation. With these 
and other modes of economising time he not ovly continued to 
execute the works we have already noticed, but many others, 
which do, or do not bear his name; among the latter were 
various prospectuses written for young authors, who would 
often be agreeably surprised when they returned for their own 
manuscript, to find one drawn up by the masterly hand of 
him whom they had consulted. His own prospectuses were 
models of that clear, concise summary requisite to tell all that 
should be told, and not one word beyond it. The introductory 
chapters or essays to his great works, such as the Régne Animal, 
the Fossil Remains, the Lectures on Anatomy, and the Fishes, 
are among the most important of his compositions; more espe- 
cially that preceding the Fossil Remains, which as a separate 
treatise has reached three editions, under the name of “ Discours 
“ préliminaire des Recherches sur les Ossemens fossiles, appellé : 
“ Discours sur les Révolutions de la Surface du Globe.” In 
this work we see the foundation of the geological system now 
adopted by M. Elie de Beaumont, and most of the great geo- 
logists of the present day. Besides these M, Cuvier wrote several 
elaborate articles for the ‘* Dictionnaire des Sciences naturelles,” 
and some other publications of the same stamp; the article 
headed Nature in the former is one of the finest. His reports 
on scientific works at the Academy were admirable specimens 
of analysis and sound judgment, without one spark of private 
feeling or partiality, As a specimen of his philanthropy, and his 
sensibility to excellence of all kinds, our readers would do well 
to read his discourse on the distribution of the Montyon prizes, 
in which they will find, that it was he who first taught the world 
to love and respect the pastor Oberlin, and his extraordinary 
assistant Louise Scheppler. 

When we look upon M., Cuvier as a legislator, we must re- 
collect, that as his memory retained all he had read or heard, so 
his earliest studies had especially qualified him for the office. 
But besides the laws of France, which called his powers into 
action, he understood also those of other nations, When framing 
and issuing them, he always tried to explain the grounds of their 
enactment, conceiving that those who were to obey them, would 
do so more willingly if thus enlightened. As President of the 
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Council he was obliged always to wait till the law had been dis- 
cussed by each member, and then sum up what had been said ; 
this he did with a rapidity and succinctness which often surprised 
that body; and when it came to his turn to speak, he would 
rise and electrify them with his comprehension and knowledge. 
Once in the House of Peers, when a military question was 
started, and confusion ensued in the debate, Cuvier would un- 
ravel it as completely as if he had passed his life in studying 
tactics. During his short career in this House he suggested 
many improvements in the corn-laws. His determined oppo- 
sition to the Jesuits was a marked feature in many of his legis- 
lative services ; he had no animosity towards that body, but he 
deemed their principles inimical to true religion, and the wel- 
fare of the state. Many have accused M. Cuvier of want of 
steadiness in his political principles, and the obligation he was 
under of taking several oaths of allegiance is brought forward to 
substantiate the charge. ‘This is perhaps best answered by the 
circumstances of the time, and by the fact, that through all these 
changes he never became rich. His great objects were the good 
of his fellow-men, the advancement of science, and the preserva- 
tion of order as tending to the two first. He would have been 
much more inconsistent had he placed himself out of the way of 
furthering his purposes, and of opposing his voice and efforts to the 
cry of the democrat, or the self-aggrandizing ministers of different 
governments. One of the best of all vouchers, for Cuvier’s ho- 
hour is the very fact of his having been employed by four suc- 
cessive sovereigns, Napoleon, Louis XVIII., Charles X., and 
finally Louis Philippe, whose penetration prompted him to raise 
M. Cuvier to the Presidency of the entire Council of State, and 
whose personal respect and interest were strongly manifested 
during the few days which preceded the death of this great man. 
It was not because they feared him as an enemy (which was the 
secret real motive for the employment of some of his contem- 
poraries), but because they looked upon him as a supporter of 
government ; his noble ae of the censorship, and his ex- 
postulations with Charles X. concerning the Academy at a time 
when by so doing he endangered his interests, as already noticed, 
had given him a yet higher degree of public credit, which in- 
spired confidence, and made it politic to secure his influence. 

As the minister of public instruction, his sound and moderate 
views were calculated to make him most desirable ; and in fact, 
the ameliorations which he produced were of infinite service, 
and would have led to much more, had he not lived in times 
when every few years produced some political convulsion, His 
was no headlong system which placed all education on the same 
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level: he was a strong advocate for that extensive German edu- 
cation from which he had so much benefited, and by which he 
had been enabled to follow so varied and useful a career; but he 
was too great a lover of order to give the accomplishments of a 
nobleman to a peasant; he established schools which led to 
different degrees of education; he was the zealous advocate of 
normal schools; he caused various institutions to be opened in 
the departments of France according to the necessities of the in- 
habitants; and above all, he by his own private injunctions, as 
well as his public regulations, endeavoured to make the love of 
God and the Divine precepts of the Gospel the basis of all in- 
struction. 

Having now surveyed this great and good man in his cha- 
racters of savant, author, anatomist, geologist, orator, historian, 
and legislator, we have yet another light in which to place him, 
and to which our attention is especially called by the illiberal 
attacks that have appeared against him on the most important of 
all points; and by those who ought at least to have attended to 
the truth. To establish the fact that M. Cuvier was a really reli- 
gious man we conceive would not be difficult, but as to what par- 
ticular section of Protestantism he belonged, there are no grounds 
for assertion or conclusion ; for though fervent in private prayer, 
he never was heard to make a public profession of faith. 

There were however qualities in M. Cuvier of so superior a 
nature, that they at once stamp him as highly religious. He 
promoted the cause of true religion by every means in his power, 
both public and private; he was a warm supporter of the 
Bible Society, and caused the Old and New Testament to be 
widely disseminated in every part of Protestant France. In his 
letters to the heads of colleges and masters of schools, he strongly 
recommended them to teach for the love of God, himself pointing 
out their duties according to that great rule. He constantly ad- 
hered to the Protestant faith, when it is well known that a change 
to the Roman Catholic form of worship would have been the 
surest step to the attainment of the highest honours in the state ; 
he caused a number of chapels to be established in order to give 
facility for attending Divine worship ; he in all his works refers 
the wonders of creation to the one true source. He never would 
receive any salary for administering to the interests of the Pro- 
testant religion—but faithfully discharged all the duties of this 
office with a zeal which showed that he had a much higher mo- 
tive than that of gain or reputation. Humility and forgivingness 
marked his character; he was thankful for the correction of errors ; 
gloried as much in the discovery of another as his own; and in the 
triumph of joint labours unhesitatingly gave the preference to his 
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colleague : he suffered even his servants to expostulate with him ; 
and the very nature of his amusements was social and cheerful. 
He felt keenly ingratitude, unkindness, and injustice, but they made 
him sad, not angry. His antagonists openly indulged in the most 
irritating and violent taunts, or r secretly intrigued against him; the 
former never excited him beyond a clear, firm, and ‘dignified reply, 
wrung from him only when reply was absolutely necessary; and 
the latter nothing but candid remonstrance. To these high attri- 
butes we may add charity. The failings of others were never 
trumpeted forth by M. Cuvier; he did ‘not even tolerate playful 
satire, however disguised by wit; his earnest desire to make all 
happy round him, even by a sacrifice of his own convenience ; 
and his resignation under calamities which bereaved him of the 
dearest objects of his affection; all these things appear to us to 
establish his character as a Christian. 

On solemn occasions M. Cuvier attended divine service, but he 
did not habitually frequent the Lutheran chapels; nevertheless 
their pastors looked upon him as their best friend and patron. 
We say thus much, because we have heard him accused of infi- 
delity, and in the virulent assertions of a publication before us, we 
are told that his daughter “* was uneasy as to the religious state of 
‘ his mind, and prayed for his conversion;” that daughter, be it 
observed, who, eminently pious, congratulated herself as being a 
female, biennee on her marriage she should lose that name which, 
while it formed her greatest “glory, she felt lierself unworthy to 
bear: that she prayed for lim on her death bed is most true, 
but it was the prayer of a daughter for a parent; a prayer for that 
support which alone enables us to bear with resignation the 
heaviest misfortunes that befal humanity. 

The temper of M. Cuvier was by many esteemed haughty and 
violent; these failings and a reputed political error have been much 
talked of. ‘The error alluded to occurred in the reign of Louis the 
XVIIIth, to whom it will be recollected that M. Cuvier was Royal 
Commissioner; in this office he was bound to defend all measures 
which issued from his sovereign without reference to his own pri- 
vate opinions, as barristers plead for their clients whether they be 
right or wrong. When the famous charter was given to France, 
M. Cuvier made a most brilliant speech which proved that his 
feelings were deeply engaged in its favour. When that charter 
was to be withdrawn, or modified into a less liberal form, he was 
equally to speak in favour of the measure. But if to unsay 
what he had said was his duty as commissioner, and he per- 
formed it with a worse grace than any other task throughout his 
life, it must be borne also i in mind that to confess the failure of 
his brilliant anticipations was no less his duty as 4 man, and still 
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more mortifying to a benevolent spirit. The struggle with him- 
self was evident, and the error, if it be one, stands alone. That 
M. Cuvier was haughty is not true, but he was subject to violent 
outbreaks of temper. His highly nervous temperament with 
strangers often amounted to timidity; but in fact the source of 
some of his partialities was the entire absence of restraint during 
the first interviews. ‘True to a moment himself, he could not 
bear to wait for others, and the non-arrival of a parcel, or a visitor, 
or the want of readiness in those who accompanied him, betrayed 
him into a severity of expression for which no one could be more 
sorry when the irritation was passed. Accustomed to accomplish 
whatever his mind desired, it was extraordinary to see how en- 
tirely his patience forsook him when things which required no 
mind were to be done; and in issuing orders which the promptest 
obedience could not execute. The employment of every moment 
of time was at the bottom of all this; that time devoted to the 
highest purposes. He was extremely nervous as to his health, and 
it was amusing to see how instantaneously he would seek medical 
advice. A pain in one of the extremities he imagined must be 
connected with some vital organ, and his countenance would in- 
stantly assume an anxious expression; and yet when the awful 
moment of death did come, he met it with the firmest compo- 
sure; he traced the progress of his disorder, foretold its phases 
with calmness, bore his sufferings without a complaint, secured 
the welfare of others, and gave his final directions on every sub- 
ject with the cool courage of a great and religious mind, and 
an unstained conscience. 

But we have been tempted to exceed our limits, and have left 
no space for an analysis of the work before us. Itis one of the last 
on which M,. Cuvier laboured, and one of those undertakings of 
which by will he requested the completion. The generalities of the 
first volume and a part of the details on the organs of motion in 
vertebrated animals, had already been revised by him; and M, Lau- 
rillard has added the rest, and, in conjunction with the nephew of 
M. Cuvier, will finish all that concerns the nervous system and 
the senses. Dr. Duvernoy, also a relative and a worthy disciple, 
who had worked with him at the first edition, has undertaken the 
other parts, and has for some years been preparing for the task ; the 
additions and alterations are marked within brackets, the greater 
number of which are made from the always growing collection 
founded by M. Cuvier, from his notes, and from the memoirs 
and regular works which have been published since the appear- 
ance of the previous edition. As the great author’s Tableau 
élémentaire was but a preparation for the Régne Animal, so 


must we again impress on the minds of our readers | that the Lecons 
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d’ Anatomie comparée are but the preliminaries to the great work 
on the same subject, for which he had collected an immense 
quantity of documents, and made a great number of the most 
exquisite drawings; and at which he was intensely working 
when death surprised him: it was to this he alluded when he 
said a few hours before he quitted all, “ Nevertheless | had great 
things still to do—all was ready in my head—after thirty years 
labour and research there remained but to write, and now the 
hands fail, and carry with them the head.” 

It will readily be supposed that a branch of science which had 
received so strong an impulse, an impulse given by M. Cuvier 
himself, must have experienced many changes and improvements 
during the interval which has elapsed between the first and se- 
cond editions of this anatomical work; the original plan however 
remains unchanged, and each organ is still examined successively 
throughout the whole series of animals, its modifications aud trans- 
formations are displayed with perfect fidelity, and its functions 
declared. Without a lengthened comparison between the two it 
is impossible to point out all the changes and improvements ; but 
we must not fail to remark the greater extent which has been 
given to the general views in the introductory parts. The refu- 


tation of narrow systems by the Baron himself, is contained in one 
of them, and is as follows:— 


“For ourselves, after studying all these systems with the attention 
due to the names of their authors, and after studyihg with still greater 
attention nature herself, it has been proved for us to demonstration that 
the former have been reached only by abstractions altogether arbitrary, 
and almost always incomplete in their elements, consequently inexact in 
their language also ; that even in many instances the author has deceived 
himself only by using words not merely in erroneous acceptations, but 


sometimes in one, sometimes in another sense. Admitting that it is 
allowable to change at pleasure the denomination of bone, or even of 
covering, taken in its most usual sense, into that of vertebrae ; admitting 
as allowable the restriction of this last term to this or that assemblage 
of osseous pieces, according to choice ; what after all is gained by say- 
ing that the head or arm is composed of vertebre? Nothing whatever 
—for the word in question is no longer received in its primitive sense, 
and a fresh definition must be made of it for every system. This defi- 
nition is carried to such an extent as to leave but a vague and indefinite 
impression on the mind. 

“On the other hand much will evidently have been lost, if, as we but 
too often find to be the case, to avoid or conceal the exceptions to these 
propositions a portion of the facts is likewise concealed. But let us 
admit that no error of this nature shall arise, still what is there gained 
by an abstraction of the differences of things, when there results from 
this abstraction no general property, no general law for the things it 
commingles and confounds? Far from advancing knowledge, it repels 
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it; for the nearer the sciences approach in their origin, the more firmly 
they hold to general principles. Like children, they have then only 
genera, and not species. It is, besides, shutting our eyes while engaged 
in the study of beings, to all that constitutes the greatest charm of that 
study, and at the same time forms its sole veritable basis ; to those admi- 
rable coincidences, to all those concords, so complicate yet so perfect, 
which give to each the conditions of its existence and duration. For 
such systems the title of philosophic has been assumed, or other and 
even more lofty epithets; but we, who recognize truth itself as the 
ouly true philosophy, we cannot but grieve bitterly to find such exertions 
of intellect made to reduce anatomy almost to the state in which geology 
was before the Pallas, the De Saussures, and the Werners had extri- 
cated it from its swaddling-clothes ; a time when every one set up an 
hypothesis to account for facts which he had never taken the pains to 
examine in their generality.” 


The osteology of the head is subject to more changes and 
additions than any other part of this work, in consequence of the 
numerous materials which have been added to the Museum in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and to the numerous volumes which have ap- 
peared on the subject, and which have far exceeded the space 
allotted to it by M.Cuvier. ‘The singular but important question 
whether Galien described the head after the skull of aman ora 
monkey is set at rest by M. Laurillard, and the following note at 
the end of the first volume does so much honour to all who are 
engaged in the labour, and to the great man himself, that we 
quote it, as a voucher for the manner in which the task is per- 
formed by the above gentleman, and the son of M. F. Cuvier. 


‘It will perhaps create surprise that we should give in this work, 
which bears the name of M. Cuvier, another determination to the 
bones of the shoulder and the pelvis of fishes, than that which is 
found in his Ichthyology. But, if called upon to justify this act of 
temerity, we should reply, that upon stating our opinion on the subject 
to M. Cuvier shortly before his decease, he, after considering a fish's 
skeleton in every way, and for more than a quarter of an hour, at 
last answered,‘ You may very likely be right’ (Vous pourriez bien 
avoir raison). This was his usual phrase when assenting to an idea 
communicated to him. Farther, had we not had this high authority 
with us we should still have done the same; for it would be mis- 
conceiving M. Cuvier, and doing little honour to his memory to be 
silent upon a truth because it might not have occurred to him. He 
himself struck out new lights upon various subjects, and we have 


frequently heard him point out the anatomy of fishes as likely to lead to 
important results.” 


The part undertaken by Dr. Duvernoy is more systematic than 
in the first edition, and follows the arrangements of the “ Régne 
animal ;” we extract the instructions sent by M. Cuvier to him, in 
1828, and which are given in a fac-simile of his handwriting in 
the commencement of M, Duvernoy’s labours. 
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‘I shall charge myself with the osteology, the myology, the 
brain, the nerves, organs, senses, and teeth. M. Duvernoy will, at 
the approaching vacation, undertake the viscera from our immense col- 
lection. In the meantime he can draw up a lecture on the foetus 
and its coverings, and he will also discuss the egg. He can take 
as a guide on this subject the report which I made on a similar labour 
of M. Dutrochet’s, and which is in the Annals of the Museum. A 
lecture upon monsters should conclude. ‘he essential point is to 
confine oneself to the simplest terms, for we ought not to have more 
than six volumes. There are also many other chapters which he can 
revise if he chooses, but I beg he will apprize me of them.” 


With the modest conclusion of Dr. Duvernoy’s introductory 
letter, addressed to the brother of M. Cuvier, we ourselves will 
conclude our notice of this portion of the noble work before us. 

“ Should my scientific life leave any traces behind, it will be chiefly 
for my having been twice, with an interval of thirty years between, the 
fellow-labourer of M. Cuvier. 1 must feel pride in having enjoyed to 
such a degree his confidence and his esteem.” 

It only now remains to note what is still to be done in close 
connection with M. Cuvier’s own labours. ‘The “ Legons 
d’anatomie” require the third, sixth, and seventh volumes for their 
completion; the “ Histoire Naturelle des Poissons,” continued 
by M. Valenciennes according to M. Cuvier’s will, has reached 
the twelfth volume and is to extend to at least twenty; and the last 
“loges require to be collected, so as to form a fourth volume. 
The most valuable auto-biographical memoirs, as late as the year 
1822, and a pile of private letters, are in existence, few of which 
have been seen by any eyes but those for whom they were written: 
their value is beyond all price. ‘The memoirs contain statements 
of events and the actors, of too recent a nature to meet the public 
eye at present; we encourage a more reasonable though but faint 
hope, that a selection may be made from the letters; for they 
comprise the liveliest descriptions, the real feelings, the most apt 
remarks, and profoundest views of one of the first of intellects. 

Sixty-two years and nine months of life were granted to this 
vast genius, who appeared in the world in order to advance 
natural science, rid it of absurdities and obscurities, and lead to a 
better understanding of that Creator who fashioned the whole. 
He bore also the character of a good son, brother, husband, 
father, friend, and master; in short, a good man in every relation 


of life, 


Since writing the above we have been informed of the death of 
the Chevalier Cuvier, the only brother of the Baron Cuvier, an 
excellent man, whose talents would perhaps have been more 
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generally known, had he not been overshadowed by his mighty 
relative. 

M. Frederic Cuvier was born at Montbéliard, in 1773, and, as 
we have before mentioned, was established in Paris in 1795, at 
the house of his brother, where his wife died in giving birth to a 
son. In 1804, he was appointed keeper of the menagerie be- 
longing to the Jardin des Plantes; in 1810 he became Inspector 
of the Academy of Paris. The cross of the Legion of Honour 
was given to him in 1818; he was elected member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1826, and in 1831 was made Inspector 
General of the Universi y; became one of the established con- 
tributors to the Journal des Savans, and received the title of 
Chevalier. In 1835 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and in 1837 was called to fill the chair of 
Professor of Physiology to the Museum of Natural History, 
His works all relate to zoology and physiology, to the advance- 
ment of which he much contributed ; the greater number consist 
of memoirs scattered through the Annales du Muséum, the Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, &c. X&c., among which the 
most remarkable are, that article in the Dictionnaire headed 
‘“‘Tnstinct,” “ New Observations concerning Seals, Dogs, &c.,” 
and many other most valuable remarks on animal economy. In 
conjunction with M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, he commenced a large 
work entitled “ Histoire Naturelle des Mammiféres,” which now 
amounts to seventy numbers, containing 420 plates, and forms the 
most extensive publication of the kind since the time of Buffon, 
His observations on the development and structure of feathers are 
quite new, and his reports to the Institute strongly evince the 
penetration, research, and impartiality of the author. 

On his return from one of his journies as Inspector General, 
he was seized with paralysis at Strasbourg, where, however, he 
found himself in the midst of friends, especially Dr. Duvernoy, 
Every effort that art could make was exerted in his behalf, but 
the malady was too rapid, and too sure, to be capable even of 
amelioration. His son, who was sent for immediately, arrived 
too late to see him alive. As a savant, his loss is great; asa 
promoter of education, the absence of his sound, liberal, yet 
moderate, views will be deeply felt ; but as a father and a friend, 
there is no possibility of replacing him: the very animals of the 
menagerie who were the objects of his daily cares, will miss his 
kindness. We understand that M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire has 
again been suffered to annex this office to his functions, from which 
it had been separated, and that M. Flourens is appointed to the 
vacant chair of Comparative Physiology. 











Art. 1V.—Dictionary of the Artists of Antiquity, Architects, 
Carvers, Engravers, Modellers, Painters, Sculptors, Statuaries, 
and Workers in Bronze, Gold, Ivory, and Silver: with three 
Chronological Tables. By Julius Sillig. ‘Translated by the 
Rev. H. W. Williams. ‘’o which are added C, Plinii Se- 
cundi Naturalis Historie Libri xxxiv.—xxxvi. c. 8—5. With 


four Indexes and a Preface. By E. H. Barker, Esq. London: 
1858. 


Tue obscurity that involves the earliest records of Greece not- 
withstanding all the labours of learning and affection bestowed 
upon the subject by scholars of every age and nation, must upon 
every unprejudiced mind necessarily produce the conviction that 
her origin, from whatever quarter, was altogether unknown to 
her inhabitants at the date of legitimate history; and that the 
various sources to which these were contented to refer it being 
in themselves undefined, can remove the difficulty but a single 
step, and render further efforts through the usual channels utterly 
hopeless ; while it further enforces the necessity of examining 
carefully all that remains to us any where, that might by pos- 
sibility assist to point out the sources in question. 

With the doubt thus resting upon the national existence it can- 
not of course create any surprise that those seeds of art which, all 
undeveloped, were sleeping and fostered in the very bosom of 
that chaos should be altogether concealed frém our eyes: and 
that long after these must have been called forth into substantive 
existence their growth and progress are so utterly undiscoverable, 
that the very personality of the earliest celebrated artist is a matter 
of doubt, if not positive denial, to the learned of our days. It is 
probably too great a refinement in scepticism to question the 
actuality of Daedalus from the generic character of his name, since 
his acts and improvements are most distinctly specified, as by 
Pausanias and Diodorus Siculus: and even granting that the 
works referred to as extant were the productions of later artists, 
it is obvious, we submit, that the bare fact of their attribution 
to Dedalus the Athenian, is not only insufficient to induce a 
doubt of his existence, but goes far, on the contrary, to confirm 
it; since his identity was thereby admitted, and his celebrity 
established, in an age not so remote from his own times as that 
which has questioned both. The supplementary doubts of 
German writers, as to the improvements he effected in art, we 
shall pass over with the single remark that the previous and sub- 
sequent state of the arts, as affirmed by classic authorities, are 
amply borne out by facts unquestionable at this hour of dis- 
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covery; and we therefore hold to the first point; to wit, the 
name, generally considered. 

We have only to look, in truth, to the practice of every ancient 
nation to discover the fallacy of the argument raised on this 
ground. In all of them we find that the office or avocation 
takes its designation from the subject to which it refers, the 
attribute it includes, or the talent displayed. The origin of terms 
could not be other than this: and though such appellative would 
be only a distinctive epithet, and not the proper name of the 
individual, yet we everywhere find instances of the latter being 
merged in the former, where this became of importance. Thus, 
though reducible to components, we cannot have a hesitation in 
admitting that though known as Phre, the sovereign, generally, 
each King of Egypt had a proper name of his own ; that there 
was one, and more than one Persian Xerxes (Shirashe, the 
Glorious); that there was a Patriarch Abraham, though his name 
means but the Father of the Faithful; that Zoroaster lived, al- 
though thus designated as the Explorer of the Heavens; that 
Dalilah, become the Arabic for a salesman, once betrayed Sam- 
son ; and Homer, though properly signifying collector, must have 
referred to somebody. Among the Turks and Orientals an attri- 
butive epithet subjoined, as Kara Mustapha, Timur Leng, the 
Black, or the Lame, is never considered to annihilate the person 
that bears it; and Boabdil existed, though oftener called El 
Chico by the Moors. Nay, in our own land the Browns and 
Greens are not merely resolvable into vegetable matter or refrac- 
tions of light; tangibilities under the respectable cognomen of 
Smith do occasionally make their appearance at our police-offices 
if the newspapers are to be believed, instead of becoming Cy- 
clopean Mythoi, however desirable this might be at such times; 
and our loaded prisons testify that even John Doe and Richard 
Roe are not pure metaphysics, though they especially deal with 
those abstractions of personality who, in mysterious language, 
“ do run up and down” and are nowhere forthcoming when called 
upon. The Laws upon: Debt are public documents, and for- 
tunately still existing, to satisfy the most incredulous on this 
head. 

It is clear, and not from direct testimony alone, but also, and 
most conclusively, from indirect testimony also, that pictures 
formed the first means of ocular communication; but this, as 
shown in our previous Number (XLII. pp. 349—352), to only a 
limited extent: and that Statuary followed Painting is the sole 
conclusion that remains to us from the little we can learn of the 
early past. 


Though Tubal-Cain is noticed as a cunning artificer in brass, 
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not the slightest indication is given of his having adapted his 
labours to the imitation of forms. ‘The pillars set up by Noah 
for the Ilood, the first monuments that occur to us, are equally 
destitute of evidence in this matter; unless from the silence of 
the historian we conclude, as alone we are justified in concluding, 
that their bare existence was also the sole commemoration of the 
event, and that they were devoid of any specific signs, for pos- 
terity. 

The Arabs, who affirm the existence of at least one ante-dilu- 
vian alphabet, can show no evidence of this assertion. We may 
therefore reject it, for it is but reasonable to conclude that had 
Noah been acquainted with it, his posterity would not have failed 
to preserve the original language after Babel. In the absence of 
characters it is therefore but fair to infer that pictures formed the 
first representative of history, as is clear indeed from the cases 
cited by Cory and others ; from the authorities taken from co- 
lumns by Thoth ; from the tale of Menes and the Hippapotamus ; 
and of the Boar of Adonis or Tammus, worshipped also in the 
* Chambers of Imagery” by the daughters of Israel, 

** Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.” 

And we may observe by the way that the word, happily ren- 
dered Imagery in our translation, is not to be taken as Images 
but, in the pure sense, representations on walls, Xc., like those of, 
Egyptian Necrography, from which they were doubtless copied— 
as the “ creeping things,” &c. would additionally imply. 

We may quote on this subject also from the positive and direct 
testimony of Tacitus, who says: ‘ Prima per figuras animalium 
Egyptii sensus mentis effingebant, et antiquissima monumenta 
memorize humane saxis cernuntur.”—“ At first the Egyptians de- 
picted mental conceptions by the figures of animals, and the 
most ancient monuments of human memory are found on stones.” 
Aun. xi. 14. And Lucan seems in his Pharsalia to say the same of 
the Pheenicians ; that is, 7f we are to understand “ figuris” in 
the same sense as the “ figuras” of Tacitus above quoted. ‘This 
however is not quite certain, ‘The tablets of Bellerophon are 
also a doubtful evidence. ‘The same system of picturing thought 
may be found in the symbolical forms of the Brahmin deities, 
with arms for powers, an elephant’s trunk for wisdom, &c. 

The earliest and, so far as we can judge, the only valid accounts 
that have come down to us of the origin of sculpture, are two; 
and singularly enough, these are not only strongly corroborative 
of each other as to the fact itself, but also of the individual, and 
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some slight circumstances respecting him. The accounts we 
refer to are, the Hebrew and the Persian. 

We read in Genesis that Thura, or Terah, called Tharah by 
St. Luke, was the first who invented images; and that they 
quickly became objects of worship is presumable from the fact 
of Rachael stealing the gods of Laban. 

We find in the Persian accounts that afforded the basis of the 
Shah-Nameh of Ferdousi, so far as the former are preserved to 
us, that in the reign of Thamuras a great mortality occurring (the 
Orientals always find a cause for everything), images, resembling 
the deceased, were invented. There exists, and this makes the 
point more remarkable, some confusion as to the number of idols, 
whether one or many; and tradition expressly refers to an image 
or picture of the King himself, which, from the following versifi- 
cation of that ancient and w ide-spread tradition, clearly combines 
the attributes of conquest, the conquered nation, and fire. 


** Where murkiest mists involve afar 
The terrors of the conqueror’s car, 
And yon red fires’ unceasing gleams 
Flash baleful midst unearthly screams ; 
There, reining with resistless hands 
The winged steed, Thamuras stands, 
While demons strained in bands of steel 
Gnash, writhing at his chariot-wheel. 
High on his helm the Simurgh* plume 
Floats omen of resistless doom ; 
Fierce as when trembling Ginnistan 
Confessed the victor-steps of man, 
When to the Peri’s aid he came 
With charmed cuirass and sword of flame ; 
And warring fiends in vain essayed 
The dread Sipar’s} impervious shade, 
Unharmed in even the etherial fight 
Where sank the last Preadamite.” 


5 
warrior, (and as such designated,) who pushed his conquests over 


the Demons or Deeves, vulgarly called the Brahmin race, into’ 
Mazanderan on one side, and towards a trans-marine race, repre- 
sented by men with fishes’ heads, in another. ‘This must, there- 
fore, have been across Asia-Minor, or Mesopotamia. Terah, it 
will be recollected, went from Ur of the Chaldeas to Charan; the 
Arabs, who recognize his connection with Fire, call him Dhura, or 


Adhur, 3), pronouncing the 3 like dh. 


‘The Persian sovereign then was a great conqueror, a fiery 


* Simurgh, the wonderful bird. + Sipar, the magic shield. 
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The connecting link is supplied by the History of Assyria, 
whose sovereign, Thuras or ‘Thura, a conquering warrior, sub- 
jugated Thrace, which thus took his name. He was the first to 
whose (a golden) statue idol-worship was paid, and he is repre- 


sented by the planet Mars. This the Persians call ,3', Azer, 


fiery or red, pronouncing the 3 like 2, and call it the Warrior. 
We find also from the Book of Wisdom that, even to that time, 
(1000 years later,) red, that is, the fiery or golden colour, was the 
hue of the idols, as of the Phoenician image especially cherished 
by the wife 
** Of that uxorious king, whose heart, though large, 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses fell 

To idols foul.” 

Although we can scarcely doubt the two profane accounts to 
refer to the same person, we must observe that the similarity of 
names here is deceptive. It is true that the letter m, 9, was an 
interfix, and expresses plenitude or potency; and also that in the 
East, and the Cuneiform inscriptions prove it in ancient Persia 
particularly, this letter was often passed over, even in writing, and 
consequently in pronunciation also, as it was and is still frequently 
in Europe. We do not, however, consider it to be so here; but 
hold the two words as essentially distinct in sense, and not less 
positively different in derivation. Nevertheless we do not for a 
moment question their application in the present instance to the 
same individual; and the coincidence of the three accounts is re- 
markable, especially when the chasms are filled up by the frag- 
ments of Arabian tradition. ‘The whole topic we shall discuss in 
its proper place, but could not think the foregoing allusion to it 
wholly uncalled for here, though in the shape of a digression, 
from which we now return. 

If we take then the time of Terah as about 2000 years before 
Christ, we shall find that not less than eight centuries had elapsed 
in the interval between the formation of images and the appear- 
ance of Dedalus and his possibly cotemporary, but inferior, rival 
statuary, Smilis. It is remarkable that the fixed immobility 
which, according to Diodorus Siculus, Dedalus banished from 
the face and attitude of his images, and which Ritter (Vorhalle, 
235) conceives representative of the sublime attribute of Deity, 
affected by the later Greeks till, as Reynolds in his lectures 
observed, it often degenerated into insipidity, is the characteristic 
not only of the Egyptian sculptured forms, as we see in the giant 
statues of Thebes, but also of the huge idols of Bameean, and 
the Pali incarnations of the Gautama Buddha; to say nothing of 
the purest specimens of art in Hindostan; and of its being also in 
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the several countries the mental type of Godhead. The admirer 
of this sublime conception can, we think, desire no more com- 
plete and overpowering development than in that statue of a 
a Caryatid at the north end of the Elgin room in the British 
Museum which, all disfigured as it is, stands as to stand for 
ever :—the enduring image of a marble eternity ! 

It is not a little singular that the Dorians, from whom the 
Lacedemonians were descended, should have rivalled the Athenians 
in love for sculpture, and even preceded them in its study and 
exhibition. Thus Deedalus flying from Athens was received 
with open arms by the Dorians of Crete, who cherished also his 
rival Smilis; and thus too the Eginetan sculptures preceded, 
and, though naturally therefore, doubtless formed a model for the 
later perfection of Athens in the age of Pericles. Of the speci- 
mens in the British Museum of the former, entitled the Phigalian 
marbles, one of those articles of popular criticism that justify the 
high reputation of the first of European journals, happily desig- 
nated by the Edinburgh Review as “ our own admirable ‘Times,”’ 
remarks that the heads are sharp, the eyes narrow and long, and 
the figures evidently not Greek. This observation seems con- 
sonant with the fact stated by ancient writers, that previous to 
Deedalus the eyes of statues were represented as long, and but 
partially open. It is consonant to reason to believe that the 
Doric Eginetans and others, therefore, represented with tolerable 
exactness the characteristics of theirown countrymen; and as the 
Dorians, according to Herodotus, were Pelasgian, and as these 
oblique eyes and narrower faces are the distinguishing character- 
istic of Eastern nations, is it not from the foregoing rendered 
highly probable that the Pelasgians themselves were strictly an 
Eastern race? The more as we find them settling on the nearest 
main land opposite the central coast of Asia-Minor, namely, the 
region of Thessaly; where indeed, even without the direct aid of 
history, we find the most general and particular confirmations of 
the fact in the names of Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, Phthia, Locris, 
Doris, Pella, Ossa, Pelion, Larissa, all purely Oriental, as their 
significative derivation will prove. In truth, after the invasion of 
Thrace by Thuras, it was scarcely possible to keep the piratical 
invaders from then marching overland by the Strymon through 
Macedonia northward, or coasting south and westward by the 
sea. The name of Dorus is itself but to all appearance an 
Hellenization of Thuras; and though the name of the Dorians is 
said to have been derived from that of their leader, we know, or 
at least have ample grounds for suspecting, that such a mode of 
putative origination is but the resource of ignorance, and only 
defers the difficulty; for, whence came the leader’s name? We 
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trust hereafter to be able to show that the very confusion of 
Herodotus, though a proof of his ignorance, is nevertheless a 
still stronger proof of his accuracy. 

From the first invention of images and the idol-worship of the 
statue of the Assyrian Thura, an act imitated fifteen centuries 
after by the golden image of Nebuchadnezzar in the same plain 
of Dura (or 'Thura), we have noticed a lapse of 800 years to the 
appearance of Dedalus, the second era of the art of statuary. A 
similar interval brings us down to the time of Pericles and Ictinus; 
460 z.c.; which exhibits its highest triumph. 

Having travelled out of the bounds of classical history to dis. 
cover the first period of statuary, and fixed it, from Eastern and 
Sacred accounts combined, to about 2000 B.C¢., it may not be 
amiss to cast our eyes on sculptures in the general state of arts 
during this period, and on which want of room prevents our 
casting any but the most cursory notice. We must defer to a 
future period a wider inquiry into this subject. 

A survey of Egypt alone would lead to a boundless field, and 
we can but refer to the statues of Memnon and Osymandias. 
This colossal statue was accompanied by those of his wife and 
daughter, and which, though gigantic, were far inferior to that of 
the sovereign himself. It is not a little remarkable that the idols 
of Bameean, also of unknown antiquity, present two colossal 
forms, a male and a female, but the latter far imferior in mag- 
nitude to the former. ‘This singular coincidénce of Egypt and 
India may not impossibly refer to the same individuals, possibly 
to the same period, and in all probability to that one principle, 
which symbolically enlarges the stature of a form in order to indi- 
cate superiority, of power or excellence, &c., in the individual 
represented : a common feeling in the East through every age. 

Of Assyria, so well known to scholars, we need only observe 
that the gigantic statues of Nineveh and Babylon would naturally 
follow after the Persian domination: and in truth there is no 
reason to suppose that the image of Bel was other than the 
aforesaid idol, or worshipped statue, the name itself being ge- 
neric, not specific of an individual. 

In Arabia, the indications are too few to assist us in forming 
any definite opinion : and their historians are generally unworthy 
of credit on this head. We have details in abundance, but they 
are of impossibilities, and the truth mixed up with them can only 
be unravelled by long and careful research and comparisons with 
other and better authenticated writings. The testimony of Mur- 
tadi, for instance, and his account of the doings of Abumazar, 
are an absolute mockery, and such works can deserve no better 
estimation than as historical Arabian Nights, with their dreams ; 
confounding facts with fancies, 
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Persian early accounts are confirmed by the impartial evidence 
of Masoudi, an Arabian writer of a different class and value from 
Murtadi and the rest of the tribe we have alluded to amongst his 
countrymen. ‘The Persian traditions relate the introduction of 
letters and arts into Persia in the time of ‘Tahmuras by the 
Deevs, and the existence of pictures and statues among them. 
Their oldest seat in Persia, the province of Aderbijian was re- 
puted, and naturally enough, to contain both, The truth of 
these statements is established by Masoudi, who affirms that 
even in his time statues and pictured representations of forms ter- 
restrial and celestial were to be found at El Sheez, the seat of 
the Magi,—and this word we may observe is not properly re- 
stricted to the sense of Fire-worshippers; being in reality the fair 
equivalent of Deev, i. e. Enlightened or Superior. When we 
notice that these representations contained forms of stars, we are 
at no loss to recognize Sabzism and its idolatrizing tendencies, 

We may notice also that the reign of Giamshid, celebrated for 
the architectural glories of Persia, agrees in all its details of other 
improvements with those of successive sovereigns in neighbour- 
ing lands—as described by other writers. From this and from 
the length of that one reign, 700 years, while his predecessors 
ruled only for a natural period of time, that sovereign certainly 
represents a dynasty. ‘The attribution of Istakhur or Persepolis 
to his time is scarcely borne out by the best native testimony, 
and yet during the period in question, buildings might have been 
raised there: but the remains we now admire were, it is now 
clearly established by the decyphered Cuneiform inscriptions, 
raised in the time of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, who are repre- 
sented by their own inscriptions,* as sometimes erecting a build- 
ing, sometimes only a gate or entrance ; perhaps to more ancient 
structures. Let us notice too, after Morier’s acute observations, 
that the style of some of the buildings is precisely analogous, or 
rather identical with that of Solomon’s temple, 1140 8B. c., i. e. 
of 500 years before the time of the Achemenides, 

We can only glance at the Etruscan sculptures of doubtful 
date and inferior skill to the Greek, but preserving the charac- 
teristics of individual and national feature. 

The origin of painting is held utterly doubtful by Pliny, who 
states that ‘‘ the Egyptians claimed it 6000 years before it was 
introduced into Greece; clearly, as he observes, an idle af- 
firmation ;” but one of the thousand proofs of their ignorant 
extravagances of history. Euchirus is said to have been the 


* See Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XX XIX. pp. 193—5, article ‘ Lassen ;” and 
see also Grotefend, Persopol. Inscript., 4to., and Burnouf, Essai sur les Inscript.;—by 
no means the least able of the three. 
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inventor; and the account which makes him the ancestor of 
Dedalus is borne out by the remark of Pliny, that, according to 
Homer, some of the shields in the Trojan war bore figures, 
Now as Philocles the Egyptian, or Cleanthes the Corinthian, 
invented painting in outline soon after this period as we are told, 
but probably introduced it into Greece ; and Ardices the Corin- 
thian, and Telephanes the Sicyonian much about the same time 
used lines within the figures instead of colours; (sine ullo etiam- 
num colore, jam tamen spargentes lineas intus) since communi- 
cations between Greece and Egypt after the time of Cadmus 
and the Exodus could not have been very unfrequent, the art of 
painting can scarcely at utmost have originated in Egypt above 
one or two centuries before it came to Greece. This fact may 
greatly assist us to examine Egyptian dates of painted tombs, 
&c., and may fairly raise the question whether the marks con- 
sulted by Thoth were more than outline forms, and thus, some- 
what discriminatingly in contradistinction to pictures, designated 
by Sanchoniathon crosxesoy, a sign, and perhaps outline. 

In confirmation of our doubts as to the claims of Egypt we 
may notice additionally that about the time when that country 
began to be freely visited by the Greeks (B. c. 600—500), Cleo- 
phantus of Corinth first began colouring, and this, according to 
Pliny, testA trita: with a ground or powdered material, which we 
should hesitate to call brick, though usually so understood, Pro- 
bably therefore colouring was only in its infancy in Egypt at that 
time. From the testimony of Cornelius Nepos, it was known at 
the same period in Italy and doubtless amongst the Etruscans, 
We find, previous to this, Candaules patronizing Bularchus, and 
buying his picture of the battle of Magnete—700 bs. c. 

Recurring to the commencement of the second era with 
Dedalus, we find that, cotemporary with painting, Cora the 
daughter of Dibutades, of Corinth, first sketched an outline, that 
of her lover’s profile in shadow; and her father filled it up with 
clay—thus originating plaster-casts, or medallions—1200 3B.c.;— 
that about 400 years subsequent the soldering of iron was invented 
by Glaucus in the 25th Olympiad; and a little before which 
Bularchus the painter appeared in Asia. Two hundred years 
after, in the time of Solon and the Seven Sages, two brothers, 
Cretans, named Dipenus and Scyllis, became famous in sculp- 
ture of marble. But while among the sculptors of Greece 
Athens makes but little figure, Callon (514 B.c.), Glaucias (490), 
Synnoo and Anaxagoras (480), and Onatas (467), all of A&gina, 
particularly distinguished themselves. 

Pisistratus the tyrant claims the glory of founding her school, 
and the name of Eucharis in particular illustrates and immortalizes 
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his taste and judgment in the arts, Yet even in his time so little 
had the art of colossal statuary prevailed in Greece, though un- 
doubtedly common to Asia then, (the time of Cyrus,) that Bathy-~ 
cles the Amyclean, raising a statue of thirty cubits high to Apollo, 
is said to have left the body a mere pillar of iron, giving form 
only to the head, hands, and feet. Shortly after this, 488 B. Coy 
Pythagoras of Rhegium introduced a bolder practice, and might 
justly boast to have turned the art of sculpture into a science, ‘by 
establishing the system of abstract proportions, and giving to it a 
spirit and a soul unknown to his cotemporaries. 

But Athens, if her parturition, as we have noticed, was slow, 
at length played the lioness’s part; for about the year 490 B. c. 
she boasts the birth of Phidias ; and a galaxy of genius and talent, 
native and foreign, adorn the long period of his life and predo- 
minating influence over art. His rivals, confessedly his inferiors, 
yet include the great names of Alcamenes, Critias, Nestocles, 
Hegias ; : as well as Ageladas, Callon, Polyclitus, Phragmon or 
Phradmon, Gorgias, Lacon, Myron, Pythagoras, Scopas, Pere- 
lius ; and their worthy successors, amongst whom we can only 
particularize Aristides, Dinon, Athenodorus, and Myron the 
Lycian. ‘The latter portion of the time of Phidias was enriched 
by the names of the great Grecian painters, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, 
and ‘Timanthes. 

From the appearance of Lysippus and Euphranor, and more 
especially of Praxiteles, and Scopas, the architect of the Ephe- 
sian Temple of Diana, we may date the great change, if not 
decline, of the art of sculpture; or at least that first step, and 
glorious in itself, which substitutes the perfection of grace and 
elegance for the loftier grandeur of majesty and might. ‘This age 
boasts also Apelles. 

The death of these great names brings us at once to the abso- 
lute commencement of the decline of Grecian art, which had 
thus run its natural course with a splendour never since to be 
renewed. In the 71st Olympiad, Demophilus and Gorgasus 
practised painting and plaister-cast making at Rome, 500 Bb. c. ; 
and now, at the beginning of the period to which we have last 
pointed, we find Fabius Pictor decorating with paintings the’ 
‘Temple of the Goddess Safety in the Eternal City (306 B.c.). 
Names on whose diminished celebrity we need not dwell, bring 
down the long catalogue of Grecian glory to the time of Augustus, 
and the falling mantle of genius descended with no accumulative 
power to the ‘colder spirit rof the Roman artists. The Laocoon, 
and its sculptors, Polydorus, Agesander, and Athenodorus his son, 
conclude fitly the eternal triumphs of the statuaries of Greece. 
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The original labours of M. Sillig are so far improved upon in 
the translation before us, that our remaining observations must 
be directed to this in chief. We take the editor’s preface at its 
commencement— 


“‘ The reader is here presented with what has been long regarded as a 
great desideratum in English literature,—A Critical History of the Artists 
of Antiquity,—by one, whose learning, acuteness, judgment, taste, and 
scientific acquirements are competent alike to decide questions of clas- 
sical criticism and philology, and to appreciate the recorded performances 
of ancient Artists, and the existing remains of ancient Art,—with a 
noble impartiality and independence, and with a modesty and patience 
equalled only by the ardent zeal, and generous devotion,—and in whom 
is happily blended the spirit of candor which adorns the pages of a 
Markland, with the nice perception which distinguishes an Elmsley, 
and the laborious research which immortalizes a Heyne.”— Pref. p. v. 


We have a protest to make hereafter upon this assertion. 


* Such a Work, executed in so admirable a manner, can scarcely fail 
to meet with proper encouragement, not only from Royal Academicians, 
practising Professors of Engraving, Painting, and Sculpture, the lovers 
of the Fine Arts, and the youthful and aspiring pupils, but also from 
Classical Scholars, who will find in this Dictionary the solution of many 
difficulties, which surround their favorite Authors in Cimmerian darkness, 
and arrest the reader in his career of poetic enthusiasm, or of philosophi- 
cal contemplation, or of historical research,—disenchanting his imagina- 
tive musings, and disharmonising his ratiocinative processes. 

“ The Editor regrets,—(a fault, which may be remedied in a future 
edition,) that Mr. Sillig has not noticed at greater length, and with mure 
minute investigation, the Biography of the Ancient Artists. He admits 
that he has examined carefully such facts in their personal histories, as 
bear on the Fine Arts, and many particulars, which have no such 
reference. But in a Dictionary of this kind every incident, narrative, or 
fact, which antiquity has recorded, respecting each Artist, should be 
specified, and any questions, which are connected with them, should be 
examined, whether they have or have not any direct relation to the Fine 
Arts.”—p. v. ; 

We agree with the editor, that the Greek and Latin extracts 
were necessary in a work of such profound criticism; but we 
think a translation of these not less indispensable if the work is 
intended for popularity ; and surely, though we wish to speak 
with all the deference due to the valuable labours and profound 
researches of M. Sillig, the public, if not the publishers, had an 
undoubted right to require from the translator and editor of such 
a work, some, however slight, attention to the critical emenda- 
tions; occasionally in cases too where they seem to require but a 
slight knowledge of a dead language, and the exertion of a little 
common sense, for their elucidation. 
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It is, however, but fair to the editor to extract his reference to 
this point. 


“ Such typographical errors, as the Editor has observed, he has 
noticed at the end of his Work ; the want of access to books for refer- 
ences in cases of doubt, and the distance of the press, have been obstacles 
in the way of typographical accuracy ; he is conscious of certain errors, 
which he had not the means of correcting, but on the other hand he 
believes that he has corrected several, which were in the original Work, 


while he is aware that with the aid of the proper books, he could have 
corrected more.” —p. vii. 


From M. Sillig’s prefatory dedication we select two or three 


explanatory passages. No really great work was ever purely ori- 
ginal, 


“ Some, who compare it with the Dictionary of Junius, may consider 
it defective, inasmuch as it does not embrace several articles mentioned 
in that production. The nature and reasons of the various omissions 
require explanation. In the first place, I have discarded all those names, 
which originated in the corrupt readings of passages since restored to 
purity ; and [I have introduced them at the end of the Work in an 
‘Appendix.’ Thus, if a reader should seek one of the terms Geladas, 
Eladas, which are not included in the Dictionary, he may turn to the 
Appendix, which will guide him to the article Ageladas, and in this arti- 
cle he will learn that they are only corruptions of the name last mentioned, 
If an Artist has been styled differently by different authors, (as Dinocrates, 
who is by some termed Diocles, by others Stasicrates, by others Dino- 
chares,) I have given his history in the Dictionary under that name, 
which is most usual and approved, and the other appellations I have re- 
ferred to the Appendix. Some Artists were called into existence by 
Junius, through a misapprehension of ancient Authors ; thus, ‘ Mendeus,’ 
which properly signifies ‘of, or belonging to, Menda,’ is received by 
him as the name of an individual. All such Artists I have of course 
rejected. I have excluded also, all mere mechanics, of whom a large 
number was introduced by Junius,—all inventors of instruments,—all 
artists celebrated only in mythology, as Agamedes, Trophonius, and 
the fabulous Deity Vulcan,—all who lived at Byzantium, after the divi- 
sion of the Roman empire,—and from among the artists known only by 
means of Jnscriptions, 1 have admitted those who are mentioned on the 
base of some production, (whether the production itself is extant or de- 
stroyed,) as having executed it, and I have referred to the Appendix all, 
whose names are merely found in funeral monuments. I have deemed 
it inconsistent, likewise, to introduce in separate articles, the names of 
countries and cities, the inhabitants of which were remarkable for par- 
ticular arts, and the names of princes, who patronised by their liberality.” 


-—Pref. Ded. p. xiii. 


Again, upon a point utterly hopeless, we conceive, 


“ A distinction is made between ‘ scalptor’ and ‘ sculptor ;’ but it has 
been a matter of dispute among the learned, in what the precise dif- 
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ference between these terms consists. Salmasius, (ad Solin. p. 110). 
ed. Par., ad Justin, 15, 4.) and Lessing, (Epist. Rem. Antiq. Spectant. 
1, 140, Berol. 1778,) contend that the word ‘scalptor’ intimates ‘ an 
engraver on precious stones,’ while ‘sculptor’ precisely corresponds to the 
English term ‘ sculptor’ immediately deduced from it. Other critics 
equally eminent, reject this opinion ; and Oudendorp maintains that the 
verb ‘ scalpo’ was used in reference to sculpture less finely polished, and 
‘sculpo’ in relation to that, which was more elegant and refined. ‘This 
opinion is supported by F. A. Wolf, who urges in his favor that the 
Greeks applied their verbs yAagw and yAv@w, with a similar distinction 
of meaning.”— p. xii. 

“ Even that MS. of Pliny, which is designated Reg. L., of the full 
value of which I was not aware, when I addressed to you my Letter 
from Paris, which you honored with insertion in the third Volume of 
your Amalthea,—considerably varies in the application of the terms before 
us, and frequently interchanges the expressions, ‘ marmora scalpsisse, — 
‘marmora sculpsisse.’ In one passage, which appears very suitable to 
the present inquiry, ‘ Pasiteles plasticen matrem celature et statuarie 
sculptureque dixit,’ (35. 12. 45,) this MS. exhibits the reading just 
stated, while all the other Parisian MSS, have ‘ scalpture.’”—p. xii. 


M. Sillig observes further— 


** How greatly ancient Writers differ in their modes of describing par- 
ticular arts ;—a circumstance clearly illustrated by the terms tAaorat 
and ‘ fictores,’ which have been excellently explained by Welcker and 
Jacobs, to whom we are indebted for a correct edition of the works of 
the Philostrati. (See also Hemsterh. Anecd. 1. 17.) On the word 
‘ statuarii,’ occurring in the title, I need not comment ; but some notice 
should be taken of another term,—‘ celatores’—ihe import of which is 
not so definite and perspicuous. ‘This word was at first applied to those 
who made small articles of metal, and was afterwards transferred to those 
who worked in bas-relief, whether their productions were of marble or 
of metal. As, however, the term ‘sculptor’ is usually applied to those 
who carved on marble, I have employed the term ‘ celator,’ ‘engraver,’ 


in relation to an artist whose attention was bestowed on the engraving 
of vases and similar articles.”—pp. xii. xiii. 


We must now give our readers specimens of the work itself, 
and commence with the article Smilis, to which we have already 
referred, and which we grieve to find omitted, even to the name, 
in the new edition of Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, enlarged 
as this is with most material information for the scholar from all 
preceding editions, and greatly increased in size. 

** Smilis, one of the most ancient artists of Greece, son of Euclides of 
Egina, contemporary with Dedalus, whom, however, he did not equal 
in reputation. He executed many wooden statues, the most celebrated 
of which was that of Juno placed at Samos,—a work noticed by Paus. 
l.c., Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 13.51. Sylb., and Callimachus, as quoted 
by Euseb. Pr. E. 3, 8, in the following passage :—“”Hpag cé cat Lapuoe 
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tuduvov elxov eldoc, (rather édoc, as Bentley properly remarks,) w¢ @yae 
KadXipaxos : 
Ovrw oxéApuoy Epyoy eic Edavoy &XN’ Ext reSpov 
Ay vebyhupoy wvat Seas hoa aavic. 
"Nee yup naSdpvovro Seove rére, cal yap "AShrne 
"Ev Aivéy Aavadg Xeioy ESnxev Foe. 


The restoration of this very corrupt passage to purity, has engaged the 
attention of many learned men, and in particular of Bentley, Fr. Callim. 
105. p. 477. Kru. Instead of oxéAjuov, Wesseling (Probab. 34,) Valke- 
naer (Diatr. 215,) and Ernestt have rightly proposed Zuiko. Receiving 
this conjecture, Bentley suggests the following alteration of the first two 
lines :— 
Ovrw Tpidtoy Epyov eikoov, AN’ éxi reSpod 
Anvaiov yrugary titooe ala cavic. 

Probably, however, a slight change proposed by T'hiersch, (Epoch. |. 
Adnot. 7.) improves this emendation, exit re9ug Anvaiy yAvparer, 


though the latter critic errs in suggesting as the concluding part of the 
second verse, @ Séa ijela cavic, and as the fourth line, 


"Ev Aivéy Aavade daay & eSnxe Apérac. 


Bentley also has committed an error in proposing in the last verse, the 
substitution of xéov’ for Xetov. My own opinion is, that @40¢ should be 
retained, because it signifies, in the best writers, ‘a statue in a sitting 


posture, (Béckh. Corp. Inscr. 1. 248.) and this meaning seems to be 
powerfully supported in this place, by the fact, that Smilis made statues 
of the Hours in this posture, which will be afterwards noticed. The 
word Aeiov, which Toup (ad Longin. 565) and Thiersch, wished to 
change into Aday, signifies ‘smooth,’ ‘ polished,’ and thus the phrase, 
Agiov éoc, means ‘ a well-polished statue in a sitting posture, —an im- 
port which may be consistently retained, however it may at first seem 
to be opposed to the connection of the passage, because it is often im- 
possible to ascertain from a fragment the full and precise meaning which 
a writer intended to convey. I confess, however, that the term Aday 
proposed by Toup, gives a very consistent sense to the passage ; for if it 
is received, we may translate, ‘ Danaus also fixed at Lindus a stone, in 
the place of a statue of Minerva.’ The entire stanza of Callimachus, I 
would give in the subjoined form :— 


Obrw Ypirtor i Epyov évioor, adn’ emt TEED 
Anvaiy yAugavwr afooe iowa cavic. 

"Ne caStepvovro Seove rdre* ea yap "ASivne 
"Ey Aivég Aavade Xeéiov é éSnxev doc. 


“ Besides the statue of Juno at Samos, just noticed, Smilis made ano- 
ther figure of this goddess, which was fixed at Argos: it is slightly 
adverted to by Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. 14. p. 61. Dechair, (see 
Thiersch, |. c. p. 7.) He made also, figures of the Hours sitting on 
Thrones, which were placed in the Hereum in Elis. ‘This statement 
rests on Paus. 5. 17. 1. compared with 7. 4. 5. and Thiersch, p. 23 ; 
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and the correction of ”EyuAo¢ in the former passage to Lute, is fully 
established by Valckenaer Diatr. 215. 

“«* The age in which Smilis flourished has been accurately investigated 
by Miiller, Lgin. 98. who controverts the opinions of Thiersch, 1. c. ; 
and his conclusion is, that this artist flourished about 100 years after the 
fall of Troy, so that the general remark of Pausanias, that he was a 
contemporary of Dedalus, must be received with some restrictions. 

‘* There remains one passage of Pliny which demands our attention. In 
36. 13. 19. this historian speaks of the Labyrinth at Lemnos, and men- 
tions as the artists who made it, Zmilus, Rholus, and Theodorus. The 
last of these will be afterwards noticed ; but it is the united opinion of 
Thiersch, Miiller, and Heyne, (Opusc. Acad. T. 5. p. 342.) that the 
words ‘Zmilus’ and ‘ Rholus’ are only corruptions of ‘Smilis’ and 
‘ Rheecus.’ Now if we are to refer the formation of the Labyrinth in 
question, to the age of Theodorus and Rheecus, we must place it about 
Olymp. 1., but as Smilis lived long before this period, a very considera- 
ble difficulty appears to be created. To obviate it, Miiller (|. c. 100,) 
supposes that there were two artists of the name of Smilis, and adds the 
remark that this name, like that of Dedalus, may have been employed 
to intimate a person naturally adapted to the arts, and regularly trained 
to cultivate them. In this observation I concur; but if it is deemed 
preferable to refer the word ‘Smilim’ in Pliny, to the well-known artist 
of that name, and to suppose only one Smilis, we may adopt the plausi- 
ble hypothesis, that the Labyrinth was commenced, but left imperfect, 
by Smilis, and that about 200 years afterwards it was completed by 
Rheecus and Theodorus.”—pp. 119, 120. 


We next quote Dedalus— 


“ Dedalus I. In treating of this artist, it is requisite first to mention, 
that the statements of ancient writers respecting him, cannot be under- 
stood as exhibiting the true history of an individual, but rather as ob- 
scurely intimating the origin and progress of the arts in Greece; and in 
particular, the information, which is attorded respecting the place of his 
birth, and the countries in which he lived, seems to reflect light on the 
districts in which the arts were at first cultivated. The narrative of 
Diod. 8. 1V. 76—78, respecting Dedalus, is to a great extent, fabulous; 
and no reliance can be placed on any portion of it, unless confirmed by 
other authority. In this article, I shall first adduce the statements of 
ancient authors as to the personal history of the artist himself; in the 
second place, I shall notice the works said to have been executed by him; 
and in the third place, 1 shall consider the inventions which he is consi- 
dered to have left to posterity. 

“In noticing the information, which has reached us, of the personal 
history of the artist Daedalus, the name itself first claims our attention. 
We learn from Paus. 9. 3. 2, that all statues and images were anciently 
styled daiéada, and as this designation was common long before the birth 
of the Athenian artist, it is inferred, that the name Dedalus was given 
to him on account of his productions. We have many similar instances 
of names given to individuals, to show either the origin of particular arts, 
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or the talents, ingenuity, and other excellencies of artists. Diod. S. 
(1. c.) and Paus. 7. 4. 5, 9. 3. 2,) together with other writers, state that 
he was born in Attica, but Ausonius, (Idyll. 12, Techn. Mos. 301,) and 
Eustathius, (ad Il. 2. 592,) designate him a Cretan, probably because a 
large portion of his time was spent in the island of Crete. See Paus. 8. 
53. 3.—The correctness of the assertion, that Dedalus was by birth an 
Athenian, is evident from various considerations. Thus Philostratus, 
(Icon. I. 16. p. 27, Jacobs,) says, Abrog d& 6 Aaidadog drrixizer per wad 
rd eldoc, brépaogdy re Kai Evvovy Bréxwv* Arrixiler Cé Kal abrd rd oyipa. 
—In Plutarch, Thes. 18, (on which passage see Leopuld,) Theseus men- 
tions his cousin-german Dedalus, as the son of Merope, who was the 
daughter of Erectheus ; and hence Diod. S. places this artist among the 
Erecthida.—The name of his father is variously stated by different au- 
thers, Plato, (Ion, 363,) and Diod. S. designate him Metiones ; and in 
partial accordance with this is the remark of Paus. (7. 4. 5,) that De- 
dalus was descended from the family of the Metionida. Hyginus, (Fab. 
274.) Suidas (v. Mépdrxoe iepdv,) Servius (ad Virg. Zn. 6. 14,) Tzetzes 
(Chil. I. 19, XI, 379,) and the Schol. Plat. Reip. VIL. p. 354. 14. 
Bekk., mention Eupalamus, as the father of Daedalus ; but this person 
is said by Diod. S. to have been his grand-father. Pausanias, (9. 3. 4,) 
styles the father of the artist Palamao; and thus we have three names, 
contended for by different authors, all of which imply descent from some 
skilful and ingenious person. The Schol. Plat. (/. c.) calls the mother 
of Daedalus Phrasimede. It is commonly related, that Daedalus left At- 
tica, after he had murdered a nephew, by hurling him from some emi- 
nence, under the influence of an envious fear, lest the rising talents of 
this young man should rival his own; and that he fled to the island of 
Crete, then under the government of Minos, (Ovid, Met. 8. 241, Serv. 
l. c., Hygin. Fab. 39, Paus. 1. 21. 6, Suidas, 1. c.) This king of Crete 
was disliked by the Athenians for reasons sufficiently obvious ; and on 
the contrary, was highly extolled by the other Greeks, and particularly 
by the Dorians; facts, which inattentively considered, have led some to 
suppose two kings of this name. In the island of Crete, Dedalus con- 
structed a Bull, and the Labyrinth ; but these productions are so gene- 
rally known, that it is unnecessary to dwell on them. From Crete he 
fled to Sicily, placing himself under the protection of Cocalus the king, 
(Philisti Fragm. 1. p. 145. Giller,) and here too was be employed in 
erecting several great architectural works, some of which were extant 
even in the time of Diodorus. ‘This author states that he died in Sicily ; 
but others mention that he went to Aigypt, where he left monuments of. 
his ability. (Scylar Peripl.) and others again assert, that he was a 
member of the colony, which Aristeus established in Sardinia. This 
complication of fables it is not within the design of this article, or 
indeed within the compass of my ability, to unravel; it must suffice to 
repeat the remark already made, that under the name of this artist are 
concealed facts respecting the origin of Grecian art, which took its rise 
in Attica, and then spread, in different circumstances, into Crete and 
Sicily, unless indeed we conceive, that the flisht of Daedalus to Crete 
and Sicily was invented with a view to intimate the implacable hatred of 
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the Ionians and the Dorians. The passage of Homer, which will be 
afterwards cited, does not prove the antiquity of the assertions in ques- 
tion, because that passage simply states, that the Ariadne at Cnosus was 
made by Dedalus, and as the name of Dedalus is of extensive application, 
it may have been used by Homer in relation to any artist who had at- 
tained great eminence. There are many particulars in the narrative 
which show the hatred of the Athenians towards Minos; and it is parti- 
cularly observable, that the names of Theseus and Dedalus are associated 
in the account of the Cretan Labyrinth. 

** We now advance to an enumeration of the works ascribed by ancient 
authors to Dedalus. And in the first place, we must notice, among those 
in which he acted as an architect, the Cretan Labyrinth, made by him in 
imitation of that in Augypt, according to the statements of Diod. S. and 
Pliny, 36. 13.19. He erected in Crete, likewise, the temple of Brito- 
martis, (Solin. 11.) and in Sicily, by the command of Cocalus, a place 
styled Colymbethra, from which the river Alabo empties itself into the 
sea,—a city near Agrigentum, built on a rock, and strongly fortified,—a 
warm-bath at Selinus, and a wall on Mount Eryx. (Diod. S.l.¢.) In 
Sardinia he reared, at the request of Iolaus, many magnificent palaces, 
which existed in the age of Diodorus. He built a temple of Apollo at 
Capua, (Si/. Ital. XII. 102,) and at Cuma, (Virg. Zn. 6. 14.) 

** Among the statues, which he made, the following are noticed by an- 
cient writers :— 

“1, One of Hercules, fixed at Thebes, (Paus. 9. 40. 2,) dedicated to 
Hercules by Dedalus himself, on account of his son Icarus buried by him, 
(9.11.2. Apollod. 6. 5. 2.) probably this statue is referred to by Hesych, 
0. wTAREat. 

“ 2. Statue of Trophonius, kept at Lebadea. 

“3. Statue of Britomartis, fixed at Olus in Crete. 

** 4. Statue of Minerva, placed at Cnosus. 

“5. One of Venus, kept at Delos, which was presented by Dedalus 
to Ariadne, by her to Theseus, by ‘Theseus to the inhabitants of oe 
“6. Another statue of Hercules as naked, kept at Corinth. Paus. 2 
4. 5. 

“ Tn addition to these statues, all of which were made of wood, Dedalus 
formed several others, which have perished through the ravages of time, 
(Paus. 9. 40. 2, a passage which throws great light on 8. 46. 2.) and 
among the statues, which have been lost, was one of Hercules, which 
stood on the boundary of Messenia and Arcadia, (8. 35. 2.) Daedalus 
carved also of white marble, a very celebrated representation of a dance, 
respecting which Paus. says, Tapa rovrote ce Kal 6 Tijc "Apeadyne 
xopec, ov Kat “Opnpoc é éy “Treader perhpny éroumoaro, ETE AT[MEVOC éoriv 
éxi AevKov AéiSov. (This passage may be collated with 8. 16. 2. and 
with Philostr. Jun. Imag. i0. p. 129. Jacobs. See also the remarks of 
Olearius on the latter place, and Heyne ad Il. VII. 559.) The words of 
Homer referred to by Paus., are the following :— 


"Ev ee XOpor : moiktdXe mepucduTog "Apgeyuijecc, 
To ixedoy, oidy mor’ évi Kywog evpery 
Aaidadoc joKnoev kaddemoKapg "Apeacvy. 
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“« Heyne and other philologists rightly consider, that this was a piece 
of embossed work; and it has been — treated of by Thiersch, 
(Epoch. Art. Gr. I. Adnot. 19. ) Paus. (1. 27. 1,) ascribes to him a 
chariot or seat, which he styles déidpoc dxAadiac, and thus it is evident 
that he possessed considerable talent as a mechanic. There were also 
two statues of his placed in the islands termed Electrides, (Pseud-A ristot. 
2, 1092,) compared with Steph. B. v. "HXexrpidae Nijoot,) and one of 
Diana Monogissa, (Steph. B. v. Movéytooa.) 

“In the last place we have to notice the discoveries with which De- 
dalus is said to have enriched Grecian art. Those general statements of 
his consummate ability, which are found in various writers, we shall not 
here adduce, because they suggest nothing definite or explicit. In regard 
to the statues commonly ascribed to him, Paus. says, (2. 4. 5.) Aaiéaroc 
oe omoca eipyacaro, drorwrepa pe gore Ti ou, é ETUTPETEL oe dpuwe Tt 
kal EvSeov rovroee. The remark is compared by Thiersch with Plato Hipp. 
Mqj., Opp. 3. 281. Tor Aaic andy gacw ot dvd Opravrorotol, voy ei yevopevoc 
rowaur eipyas ‘otro, ola nv ag’ wy Touy on EOXE: KarayéXacroy a av eivat, 
and with Aristid. Orat. Plat. 1. pro Rhet. 2, 30, Jebb. Oddceie rov 
Aaisadoy ob0€ rove tivw Savpiger Tapa rov Serdar. It is well known 
that Dedalus made statues in the attitude of moving forward, and opened 
the eyes, which by preceding artists had been represented as closed; and 
this fact -has given rise to the fabulous statement invented in later periods, 
that Dedalus communicated motion to statues by an infusion of quick- 
silver. (See Plat. Men. 97. St. = 384. Bekk., Aristot. Polit. 1. 4, 
Anim. 1,4. Suid. v. Aaccadov rorhpara. See also Bottiger, Andeutungen, 
p- 49.) Daedalus is mentioned as the inventor of the saw, axe, plumb- 
line, auger, and glue; and as the person who first introduced masts and 
sails into ships. (Pliny, 7,56. T. 2. p. 152. 156. Brot., Varronis Fragm. 
P- 325. Bip.) 

“ The sons of this artist were Icarus and Iapyx, (Strabo VI. p. 279, 
Mart. Capella V1. Eustath. ad Dionys. p. 379,) and he instructed En- 
doeus, the Athenian, (Paus. 1. 26. 6.) Some have erred greatly in re- 
presenting Dipoenus and Scyllis as his pupils, (Paws. 2. 14. 1, coll. 3. 
17. 6,) because we know from other authorities, that these artists flou- 
rished about Olymp. 50. Among the contemporaries of Dedalus, was 
Similis of A®gina, (Paus. 7. 4. 4.;) so that from these two, who flou- 
rished about the time of Theseus and Minos, the history of Grecian art 
must be considered to commence.’—p. 48—50. 


The next extract we conceive deserves the strongest repro- 
bation :— 


“ Polycharmus, sculptor, age and country uncertain. Pliny mentions 
as his works, according to the reading generally given, ‘ Venerem la- 
vantem sese, Deedalum stantem, (36.5. 4.) This reading is, however, 
far from being satisfactory ; for it is by no means probable, that the 
artist would have represented Deedalus in an erect attitude. To remed 
it, we must have recourse to the sole authority of Reg. I., (for all the 
other Parisian MSS. agree with the received text,) which exhibits, ‘ Ve- 
nerem lavantem sese de dalsa stantem. At first view, these words present 
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no meaning whatever, but they may lead us to the following conjectural 
reading,—‘ Venerem lavantem se, sed et aliam stantem Polycharmus 
(fecit.”) In order to perceive clearly the force of these words, and the 
distinction made between Venus represented as washing herself, and Venus 
in an erect attitude, we have only to recall to mind several statues of this 
goddess having the first of these forms; and we may appropriately cite 
the remarks af the learned Visconti, in his List of the Works of ancient 
Art preserved in the Museum of the King of France,—remarks offered in 
illustration of a statue of Venus of this kind, numbered 344 in the Cata- 
logue just adverted to, but 698 in that of Clarac: ‘* Polycharme, sculpteur 
Grec, est connu pour avoir fait une Venus au bain. On la voyait a Rome 
du temps de Pline. La conformité du sujet traité dans cette figure 
pourrait faire conjecturer que c’est une répétition antique de cet original.’ 
I remember, likewise, to have seen another statue of Venus washing her- 
self, made of Parian marble, below the human stature, in the house of 
Schweigheuser the Younger, at Strasburg; and I trust, that this distin- 
guished literary character, whose kindness I have often experienced, will 
no longer delay to favour those interested in the arts, with a description 
of this statue, and a very handsome brazen one of Mercury, now in his 
possession.”—p. 101. 


Now we cannot conceive, in spite of the ingenuity thus dis- 
played, and the room for its introduction so ingeniously made, 
why Dedalus should not have been represented standing and in 
repose, especially in contradistinction to Venus washing herself. 
Ancient Greece was not like modern America we believe, where 
persons in the act of walking, it is affirmed, occasionally melt 
away with the heat, and leave only their clothes to terminate the 
journey. This might have been the case with the statue in 
question had Polycharmus represented him flying; but unless 
this dissolution was the artist’s object, there is no reason that we 
can discover why Dedalus might not occasionally have been 
allowed to stand, like other men. 

The discovery of de dalsé, whatever that may be, in the Parisian 
MS., can little assist the case, unless M. Sillig had at the same time 
discovered its meaning also, At the first view, M. Silling con- 
fesses, “‘ these words present no meaning whatever ;” and we do 
not think the matter much improved by his effort at second sight. 
That the two letters in Pliny (&c.), or even the seven in “the 
MS. quoted, should afford room for almost as many words, and 
making the author mean the reverse of what he says, is a mark of 
intrepidity i in the subject of emendations before which we must 
reluctantly confess Markland and Elmesley must hide their dimi- 
nished heads, in spite of the editor’s compliment. We do not 
venture upon any such abnegation on the part of Heyne, keeping 
in mind the somewhat insidious courtesy of Porson towards that 
distinguished scholar, namely, that he should have left a certain 
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difficulty to him with the greatest confidence if he had shown as 
much skill in simplifying the doubtful as he had in confusing the 
clear. We ourselves should recommend M. Sillig, instead of 
effacing, to leave Dedalus as Pliny, and probably Polycharmus 
also left him, standing, in the passage. 

We cannot refer, how ever, to the gratuitous correction made by 
M. Sillig of Pliny’s text in this instance, without noticing another 
alteration, improvement we cannot call it, which immediately pre- 
cedes it in the extracts from that author at the end of the volume, 
subjoined from the German writer’s emendations. In the original 
it stands thus, commencing with a statue of Apollo :— 


“ Eum, qui citharam in eodem templo tenet, Timarchides fecit. Intra 
Octavie verd porticus in ede Junonis, ipsam Deam Dionysius et Poly- 
cles: aliam Venerem eodem loco Philiscus. Cetera signa Praxiteles. 
Item Polycles et Dionysius, Timarchidis filij, lovem, qui est in proxima 
zede, fecerunt.”—Pliny, |. 36. 


It is tolerably clear that the passage to which we would point 
attention signifies, that Dionysius and Polycles, in conjunction, 
wrought the statue of Juno, in her temple; and that another 
statue, of Venus, in the same place, was made by Philiscus. 
This sense is so obvious, that to our humble comprehension it 
did not even require to establish it that following passage, where 
Dionysius and Polycles are specified as brethren, and as jointly 
forming the image of Jupiter also. M. Sillig, however, having 
forcibly given the statue of Juno to the one, and that of Venus to 
the other; though the word aliam, we submit, refers simply to 
the word statue, understood, and is placed in apposition with 
Venerem ; leaves out in the subsequent passage the repetition of 
the two brethren’s names, rendered imperatively necessary from 
the intervention of two other statuaries in the intermediate passage, 
in order to designate Dionysius and Polycles as the sons of 
Timarchides ; and thus transfers the parent of these last to 
Philiscus and Pasiteles, if to any body. We give his emendated 
reading of the whole. 


“ Eum, qui citharam in eodem templo tenet, Timarchides fecit ; intra 
Octaviae vero porticus, in aede Iunonis, ipsam deam Dionysius, et Poly- 
cles aliam, Venerem eodem loco Philiscus, cetera signa Pasitiles. Timar- 
chidis filii Iovem, qui est in proxima aede, fecerunt; Pana et Olympum 
luctantes, eodem loco Heliodorus, quod est alterum in terris symplegma 
nobile; Venerem lavantem se, sed et aliam stantem Polycharmus.”— 
p. Ix. 

We take another instance of this system of most extraordinary 
misconceptions, serving only, so far as we can see, for introducing 
a discussion or dissertation utterly useless, and proving how 
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learning itself is benefitted by the addition of a little common 
sense at times, 


** Euthycrates, distinguished statuary, flourished in Olymp. 120, son 
and pupil of Lysippus, Pdiny (34. 8. 19,) “ Is constantiam patris potius 
emulatus quam elegantiam, austero maluit genere quam jucundo placere. 
Itaque optime expressit Herculem Delphis, et Alexandrum, Thespin Vena- 
torem et Thesprades: Pralium equestre, simulacrum Trophonii ad Oraculum, 
Quadrigas Medee complures, Equum cum Fiscinis, Canes Venantium.” 
The reading of the passage is given by Harduin, Brotier, and others ; 
but there are many difficulties connected with it, and which press, iu 
particular, on the concluding words. In the first sentence, Reg. I. pre- 
sents the more elegant reading, ‘ Constantiam potius imitatus patris quam 
elegantiam.’ Then it appears, that for the terms ‘ Thespin’ and ‘ Thes- 
piadas,’ which interpreters have been unable to explain satisfactorily, we 
should substitute ‘ Thestin’ and ‘ Thestiadas,’ because these words have 
been frequently interchanged by transcribers, Markl. ad Stat. Silv. 3. 1. 
42, p. 257, Heyne Obs. ad Apollod. p. 47. 136.) That the sons of 'Thestis, 
viz. Prothus and Cometes, (Paus. 8. 44. 4.) were distinguished hunts- 
men, is evident from the fact, that they were present at the Calydonian 
hunt, in which they were killed by Meleager. ‘Thus it is highly probable, 
that their father also was a celebrated huntsman; but it is impossible to 
ascertain to what particular hunt the painting of Euthycrates referred. 
The opinion of Heyne, (p. 136,) that the daughters of Thespis, who be- 
came pregnant by Hercules, were the subjects of this painting, is cer- 
tainly erroneous; for such subjects were not chosen by the Greeks for 
their paivtings. In the next place, the words ‘ quadrige Medeae com- 
plures, cannot but create surprise. We may ask, ‘ Is Medea said to 
have been ever borne through the air?’ or even if this be allowed, can 
we suppose that Euthycrates painted many chariots of Medea? Then 
also the expression employed, is not that required to convey the idea of 
Medea carried through the air: we should have had ‘ Medea in quad- 
riga, not ‘ quadrige Medee.’—The words which follow, ‘ eqguum cum 
jiscinis,’ are ridiculous; and the attempt of Harduin to defend them, 
has altogether failed. The closing expression, likewise, ‘ canes venan- 
tium,’ is inconsistent. From the statement of these difficulties, we must 
now proceed to the correction of the passage; and to commence with the 
last expression, which can be rectified more easily than the others, we 
propose to alter it to ‘ canem venaticum,’ on the sole authority of Cod. 
Voss. —In the preceding phrase, all the Parisian MSS. and those of Gro- 
novius exhibit ‘ fuscinis’ instead of * fiscinis ;’ and that term is certainly 
preferable, though its connection with the context is not very clear. As 
it respects the expression, ‘ guadrigas Medeae complures,’ the Paris. MSS. 
support this reading, but Acad. has ‘ quadrigas Mede cum plures equin 
cum fucinis,’ and Voss. ‘ quadrigas Medei complures aequin cum fuscinis.’ 
On the authority of these readings, J. F. Gronovius proposes two correc- 
tions of the passage, neither of which is likely to be generally approved : 
‘ quadrigus in cedes complures, Neptunum cum fuscinis,’—‘ quadrigas in ades 
complures seque cum fuscinis.’ 1f my own conjectures as to the true lec- 
tion of this passage are required, I will state them, though not without 
considerable doubt and anxiety. In the first place, instead of ‘ Medee, 
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which in Cod. Voss. is written ‘ Mevet,’ I would read ‘in Elide,’ a 
phrase which may be understood either of the district termed Elis, so as 
to refer particularly to Olympia, or of the city of Elis. The insertion of 
a preposition before the name of a town, is a usage frequent among later 
writers, and even among those of the golden age, (Muncker ad Hygin. 
Fab. 10, Gronov. ad Liv. Epit. 102, Oudend. ad Frontin. Strateg, 3.11.5. 
p- 412, ed. alt.) and such a usage has place in Pliny, 34. 3. 8, ‘ in Cyme 
dicaverat ;’ 34, 8. 19, ‘ in Pario colonia.’ Of the truth of this conjecture 
I am confident; but that which I am about to mention, is more liable to 
suspicion. The reading of Cod. Voss. is AXquincumFuscinis ; instead 
of which I have conjectured ArqueinunapDEuMcuMFuscinis. An atten- 
tive inspection of these two phrases, will show that the alteration is by 
no means violent ; for Deum may have been omitted through its nearness 
to Cum, a corruption of which several instances are given by Heins. ad 
Ovid. Fast. 1. 287, Markl. ad Stat. Silv. 1. 3. 50. p. 190. Dresd. The 
same reason may account for the omission of Una, or we may suppose 
that a transcriber employed the character 1, to intimate this word, which 
character could have been easily blended with the terms connected with 
it. The signification of the clause thus altered, involves a much greater 
difficulty, because there is no clear and certain instance, in which Nep- 
tune is represeuted with ¢wo tridents ; but that the clause does refer to 
Neptune, is evident from the very word ‘ fuseinis,’ as Gronovius has pro- 
perly observed. Evuthycrates made also several statues of Prostitutes, 
(Tatian. Orat. in Gree. 52. p. 114. Worth.) By some he is mentioned 
as the tutor of Xenocrates.”—pp. 59, 60. 

We must observe that the change to Thestis and Thestiadas, 
the king and princes of Pleuro, is scarcely open to question, but 
that Pliny makes no mention of a hunt, only of the hunter, which 
by no means implies a chace at the time, The doubt here is 
therefore superfluous. Of Medea we may say, that if there was 
a necessity for her being carried through the air, this she un- 
doubtedly was, by her dragons, to avoid the rage of Jason. There 
can be no reason why the painter should not have painted several 
pictures of the chariot of Medea, and Pliny evidently asserts this 
when he puts guadriga in the genitive case, and governing also 
Medea in the same case.* ‘The very context absolutely requires 
this sense, for the word complures, governing quadrige, governs 
also equum, which is but a contraction of the genitive plural. The 
word fuscinis, which we consider the correct reading, need offer 
no difficulty whatever now; for as Euthycrates painted several 
pictures of Medea’s chariot, he also painted several of horses with 
tridents ; that is to say, as in Neptune’s contest with Minerva, 
We have seldom met with so gratuitous a set of difficulties as 
here started ; and the last we shall come to is no less deserving 
the epithet; Canes venantium is perfectly correct and intelligible ; 
the former being the accusative case, like Herculem, Alexandrum, 





* « Many chariots of Medea,” the Paris MS, reading, is far more ridiculous than 
any thing in the common text. 
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Prelium, Thestin. It is in faet in apposition with them, and 
not with the guadrige and equum, for Pliny does not mean to say 
that there were several pictures of dogs of hunters. Unless 
such difficulties and such conjectural solutions absolutely stared 
us in the face, we should be tempted to consider them impossible. 

Of the notice that Phradmon is spelt Phrammo in the MSS. 
we take advantage to observe that this sinking the first of two 
consonants into the second, is a principle in nature, as regards 
speech, everywhere, and obtains abundantly as a rule; for in- 
stance, in Sanscrit and Arabic. We turn to the edition of Pliny 
by Gelenius, 1513, even, and there find this word spelt Phrag- 
mon, as by Pausanias Phradmon, and also find Polycletus speci- 
fied immediately before him and after Ageladas and Callon, 87th 
Olympiad. 

We give some portions of the life of Phidias, as a fair specimen 
of the author’s learning, talent and zeal in elucidating the nicer 
points of antiquity :— 

“ Pliny (34. 8. 19,) observes, that he flourished in Olymp. 84; and 
the reason of this statement is obvious. In the period in question 
Pericles became the leading statesman of Athens, (Clinton, Fast. Hellen. 
ad a. 444 and 429,) and immediately procured the formation of many 
illustrious works of art, some of which were executed by Phidias himself, 
and others were made under his inspection, In the third year of Olymp. 
85, B. C. 438, while Theodorus was archon, Pericles dedicated in the 
Parthenon the celebrated statue of Minerva, composed of ivory and gold, 
( Euseb. ad hb. a.) and this fact confirms the statement of Pliny, or rather 
of the writer whose testimony Pliny approved, because it shows that 
Phidias must have commenced this very laborious performance in 
Olymp. 84. A different account, however, seems to be given by Philo- 
chorus, as quoted by the Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 604.) 

“* We must first observe, that there never was an archon of the name 
of Scythodorus, and that the term XxvSocwpov must be an error of the 
Scholiast, or of a transcriber, who finding in Philochorus the word 
TIvSodémpov, and conceiving that it involved difficulty, introduced a new 
archon, who should be considered as ruling B. c. 429,—a year in which 
Pericles was dead. ‘These views are advanced by Palmer, (Exercit. 
746,) and are approved by Corsini, (Fast. Att. 3, p. 217;) but it is 
questionable whether another opinion of Pa/mer—that [TvSodmpov, in 
the commencement of the passage, should be changed to Ocodwpov—is 
equally satisfactory and probable. ‘The design of the proposed alteration 
is to reconcile Philochorus and Eusebius ; ; but Heyne has properly 
remarked, (Antig. Aufs. 1, 197,) that Philochorus, in narrating the 
transactions of the archonship of Pythodorus, had in view not the statue 
of Minerva made by Phidias, but the accusation brought against the 
artist, and that he adverted to the former only for the sake of illustration. 
The correctness of this method of understanding the passage will be 
evident on attentive inquiry; and thus the first remark of Philochorus 


must be considered to imply, that Phidias died in Olymp. 87. 1, 
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B.C. 432,—a circumstance confirmed by the second Scholium adduced, 
when the stops are correctly arranged, (&¢ DiAdxopde gnar éxi T1vSo- 
Cwpov cpxovroc,) and there is consequently no contradiction between 
Eusebius and Philochorus. (See the remarks of Miiller Ll. c.)” 

* I come now to the question of the ¢ime, in which Phidias made his 
statue of Jupiter a This statue is thought by most critics, as 
Heyne, (Antiq. Aufs. 1. 203,) and Meyer, (ad Winckelm, 6. 2. 66, Hist. 
Art. 1, 61,) to have been formed before that of Minerva placed in the 
Parthenon ; but Corsini, (/. c.) Miiller, and Hirtius, (Annal. Crit. Liter. 
Berol. 1827, p. 241,) have correctly adopted the opposite opinion, and 
this decision is supported by Winckelm.” 

** 1 must remove some difficulties which may arise from the account 
of the accusation of Phidias,—a fact adverted to by Plutarch ( Pericles, 
13,) Philochorus (in the passages already cited,) Diod. S. (12. 39.) All 
these writers agree, that Phidias was accused of embezzling some of the 
gold entrusted to him for the statue of Minerva; but they differ as to 
the time in which the accusation was brought. Philochorus states that 
Phidias, after his trial and condemnation, fled to the Eleans, among 
whom he constructed his statue of Jupiter, and by whom, as some un- 
derstand the passage, he was killed, as if in return for his services as an 
artist. But as Philochorus does not intimate, either in the former or 
the latter passage adduced, that any theft was committed by Phidias in 
making the statue of Jupiter, it appears strange and inconsistent that 
Phidias should have been punished with death by the Eleans ; and as 
neither Plutarch, nor Diodorus S., nor even Pausanias, has at all adverted 
to such an act on the part of the Eleans, | regard the words, iwd 
"HXciwy, usually inserted in the passage of Philochorus, as a ridiculous 
interpolation of the Sholiast. Philochorus cou/d not have designed to 
make the statement in question ; and in the latter passage, where he 
repeats his narrative respecting the statne of Minerva, he adverts to the 
violent death of Phidias, but does not state that it was inflicted by the 
Eleans. The words ix’ airéy can only be understood respecting the 
Athenians, since Athens had just before been expressly mentioned. 
Away, then, with the second embezzlement attributed by some recent 
critics to Phidias! Away, too, with the eupposition, that the Eleans 
inflicted on Phidias the punishment of death! ‘To the statement of 
Philochorus, or of the Scholiast, who cites his words, respecting the 
flight of Phidias, after his impeachment and condemnation, to the 
Eleans, we must oppose the following passage of Plutarch.” * * * 

“ Here we have nothing respecting the condemnation of Phidias on 
the charge of ¢heft,—nothing respecting his fight, and his statue of 
Jupiter Olympius, as consequent on it. It is explicitly stated that Phidias, 
after refuting the charge of embezzlement, was condemned on the 
ground of having acted irreverently, in connecting bis own figure, with 
that of Pericles, with the hand of the goddess,—and that he died in im- 
prisonment, though it is left uncertain whether he was merely confined, 
or was subjected to the actual infliction of punishment. Diod. S. (12, 
39,) so far agrees with Plutarch, as to mention the refuted charge of 
embezzlement ; and there are many considerations to prove the great 


probability of the narrative of Plutarch. Heyne (Aatiq. Aufs. 1, 197,) 
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remarks, on the authority of Philochorus and Heliodorus as cited by 
Harpocratio, (v. [poriAaca ravra, ) that the Propylea were commenced, 
while Euthymenes was archon, in Olymp. 85, 4, B. c. 437, and finished 
during the archonship of Apseudes, in Olymp. 86, 4, B.c. 433. As the 
completion of the vestibule of the Athenian citadel was considered to 
render the citadel itself perfect, the statement of the entire expenses 
incurred was in this year presented to the Aoyrerai. After this period 
we have no mention of any public work projected by Pericles; nor 
indeed could this statesman afterwards engage in the improvement of 
the city, because the Peloponnesian War immediately arose. Thus we 
have an explanation of the fact, that Phidias was impeached in the year 
in which Pytbodorus held the office of archon, and the whole series of 
facts becomes perspicuous and consistent.” 


The space we have already devoted to this subject precludes 
us from noticing with the praise we should otherwise bestow 
upon them, the articles Agoracritus, Antenor, Ly sippus, Polyg- 
notus, Ageladas, Mico, &e. ‘The last-mentioned artist was fined 
by the Athenians, because in his painting of the battle of Mara- 
thon he represented the Persians as larger men than the Greeks— 
a fact which, if correct, was mortifying to the national vanity of 
the nation in general, though enhancing the peculiar merit of the 
victory itself, 

We cannot however pass over the name of Praxiteles :— 


* Praxiteles I., statuary, and sculptor of the greatest eminence, flou- 
rished together eg Eupbranor in Olymp. 104. This is expressly as- 
serted by Pliny, 34, 8, 19, and i is confirmed by the following remark of 
Paus. 8. 9. 1. ees cé ra d&yadpara eipyacaro rpirn ’“Adkapévny 
vorepoy yeveg, (see Alcamenes.) Vitruvius, VII. Pref. s. 13, mentions 
Praxiteles as having assisted in the construction of the Mausoleum; and 
from this statement we must infer that he was living in Olymp. 107. 
(Amalth, 3, 286.) The city in which he was born is uncertain. 
Cedrenus (Annal. 265,) notices him as one of Cnidus; but this is evi- 
dently a mistake, arising perhaps from the peomene mention of the statue 
of Venus at Cnidus. Meyer (ad Winck. Opp. 6, 2,162, Hist. Art. Gr. 
2, 101,) contends that he was a native of Andros, and adduces, in con- 
firmation of this opin‘on, an epigram of Damagetas in Anthol. Palat. 7. 
355. But no one who peruses this epigram, free from the influence of 
preceived opinion, can view it as establishing this conclusion.— 

Thy iAapay paviy Kal Tipuoy, @ Tapwwrrec, 
Ty xenaT@ Xaipe eirare Hpagerédeu 
7Hy & & ’vip Movody i ixay)) peple, 7C€ rap’ olvw 
Kpiyyvoc’ & xaipac”Avépte Mpatiredes. 
The writer of these lines speaks indeed of some Praxiteles of Andros ; 
but the name Pravziteles was exceedingly common among the Greeks. 
Our attention must be directed, then, to other sources of information as 
to the country of the artist under notice; and there is a passage of 
Propertius, the true reading of which has formed a subject of much 
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critical inquiry, which may throw some light on the subject. The verse 
in question (3. 7. 16,) is thus given by Burmann ;— 


* Praxitelem Parius vindicat urbe lapis.’ 


This reading, however, is properly discarded by Lachmann, Every good 
MS. exhibits “ propria ;” and this has led Brouckhustus and Lachmann 
to read ‘ paria,” though it would be difficult to explain how “ paria” 
should be universally corrupted to “ propria.” For my own part, I pre- 
fer the reading of MSS.; and I would explain the word ‘ lapis’ as desig- 
nating alone the Parian marble, and the phrase ‘ propria urbe,’ as point- 
ing out the capital of the island of Paros. Thus read and explained, the 
verse implies that Praxiteles was a native of Paros, and that by his skill 
in the arts, he obtained there the greatest influence. 

“* There are two passages of Pliny, relating to this artist, which I 
will adduce, rectifying the text according to the evidence of MSS., and 
illustrating the statements which they contain. The former is 34. 8. 19, 
in which Praxiteles is noticed as a statuary :— 

‘¢ ¢ Praxiteles marmore felicior, ideo et clarior fuit. Fecit tamen ex 
ere pulcherrima opera: Proserpinee Raptum, item Catagusam :* et Liberum 
Patrem et Ebrietatem nobilemque una Satyrum, quem : Greeci Periboétont 
cognominant. Signa etiam, que ante Felicitatis edem fuere, Veneremque, 
que cum ipsa ede incendio cremata est Claudii principatu, marmoree 
illi sue per terras inclyte parem. Item Stephusam, Spilumenen, CEno- 
phorum, Harmodium et Aristogitonem Tyrannicidas, quos a Xerxe Persa- 
rum rege captos victa Perside Atheniensibus remisit Magnus Alexander. { 
Fecit et Puberem Apollinem subrcpenti Lacerte cominus Sagitta insidian- 
tem, quem Sauroctonon vocant. Spectantur et duo signa ejus adfectus 
exprimentia, Mentis Matrone et Meretricis Gaudentis. Hane putant 
Phrynen fuisse, deprehenduntque in ea amorem artificis, et mercedem in 
vultu meretricis. Habet simulacrum et benignitas ejus. Calamidis 
enim quadrige aurigam suum imposuit, ne melior in equorum effigie, 
defecisse in homine crederetur.’ 

“The other passage of Pliny, in which Praxiteles is treated of as a 
sculptor, is 36. 5. 4:— 

“ ¢Praxitelis wtatem inter statuarios diximus, qui marmoris gloria 
superavit etiam semet. Opera ejus sunt Athenis in Ceramico ;§ sed 


* © The import of the word ‘ Catagusam’ has been mistaken by Harduin ad loc., 
and Meyer Ilist. Art. 2, 112, who apply it to Ceres leading back her daughter. This 
idea would obviously require the term ‘ Anagusam.’ The former word rela‘es to Ceres 
conducting Proserpine to Pluto, according to an arrangement between them; and the 
statement of Pliny seems to intimate, that Praxiteles made this figure in contrast to 
that, which represents the rape of Proserpine. This view is perhaps confirmed by an 
excellent painted vase, in Millingen’s Ancient Inedited Monuments, p. 1. tab. 16.” 

+ “ Respecting this figure, see Paus. 1.20. 1. Pliny seems to have confounded 
two Satyrs made by Praxiteles; for that styled MegPonré¢, stood alone in the ‘ Via 
Tripodum’ at Athens, and was quite different from the one which was associated with 
the figure of Intoxication, and that of Bacchus. Meyer Hist. Art. 1, 117.” 

t “‘ Pliny here strangely confounds the statues of Harmodius and Aristogito, made 
by Praxiteles, with other figures of these heroes, of a much more ancient date. See 
Antenor.” 

§ “It is altogether uncertain what works of Praxiteles were placed in the Ceramicus,” 
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ante omnia, et non solum Praxitelis, verum et in toto orbe terrarum, 
Venus, quam ut viderent, multi navigaverunt Cnidum. * ” 


The lines immediately following we separate from the pre- 
ceding portion, in order to point them out as an additional 
instance of learned oversights, as we shall presently show from 
the notes :— 


“* «Duas fecerat, simulque vendebat, alteram velata specie, quam ob id 
quidem pretulerunt, quorum conditio erat, Coi, cum alteram etiam 
eodem pretio detulisset, severum id ac pudicum arbitrantes; rejectam 
Cnidii emerunt, immensa differentia fame.’ ” 


After details so interesting it is painful to recur to a note like 
the following, referring to our last Latin quotation from Pliny:— 

“The expression “ velata specie” presents difficulties, which no phi- 
lologist has hitherto been able to solve. Béttiger (Andeut. 171,) and 
Meyer (Hist. Art. Gr. 2. 109.) consider the historian to mean, that the 
lower part of the body was represented as covered ; but 1 am unable to 
discover how such a meaning can be consistently assigued to the words. 
The term ‘ species’ corresponds to the English ‘ appearance ;’ and this 
may lead us to conjecture, that the true reading is ‘ velatam specie,’ 
‘covered in appearance,’ i. e. invested with a garment, which, while it 
seemed desigued to hide the person, really exposed it to view. Several 
considerations, however, militate against this conjecture; and I am 
rather induced to believe that Pliny wrote ‘ velatam speciose,’ ‘ clothed 
beautifully,’ or ‘ handsomely.’ But this hypothesis 1 must leave to the 
decision of others. It is the opinion of Visconti, (Descr. des Antiques du 
Musée Royal, Paris, 1817, p.59,) that a statue still preserved in the 
Royal Museum at Paris, (nr. 185, Catal. Clarac,) was made in imitation 
of the statue of Venus purchased by the Coans. But this opinion is 
inconsistent with the fact, that the statue of Venus at Paris has the 
figure of Cupid associated with it.” 

The merest Tyro, we imagine, would scarcely be at a loss to 
understand that specie here does not necessarily differ in case 
from velata; and though placing this Jast in the accusative might 
furnish a plausible reading, especially as m so frequently suffered 
ellipsis, the text gives a purer style as it stands, velata specie, this 
being simply the ablative case; or, to our thinking, more probably 
the ablative absolute. The difference of these however is cer- 
tainly trifling ; for it is of no consequence whether we read in the 
former “ the other, with the figure clothed,” or as the latter, “ the 
other, the figure being clothed.” Such oversights as these are 
surely injurious alike to the author, the editor, and the work itself. 

The following enumeration of the labours of this immortal 
artist will, we think, be highly interesting to even the most care- 
less reader, as well as to every lover of the arts :— 





* “ Usually the comma has been placed after ‘ multi,’ not after ‘ viderent ;’ but 
such a mode of punctuation is evidently ridiculous.” 
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“ Having adduced and illustrated these passages of Pliny, I will now 
enumerate some additional productions of Praxiteles, mentioned by 
ancient writers, beginning with those of males, whether among the 
deities or among men, and then adverting to those of females. It is, 
however, to be regretted, that in many instances we are unable to specify 
the materials of which the figures in question were composed :-— 

“1, Statues of Apollo, Latona, and Diana, placed at Megara, (Paus. 
1. 44. 2.) 

« 2. A statue of Bacchus in Elis, (6. 26. 1.) 

“ 3. A statue of Mercury carrying Bacchus when an infant, made of 
marble, (5. 17. 1.) 

“4. A figure of 4sculapius, placed in the grove of Trophonius at 
Lebadea, (9. 39. 3.) 

“© 5, A figure of a Satyr, made of Parian marble, and kept at Megara, 
(1. 43. 5.) This production must obviously be distinguished from the 
brazen figure of a Satyr, executed by Praxiteles, and styled [ep:Sonrdc. 

“6. A figure of Pan carrying a leathern Bottle, and accompanied by 
the Nymphs and Danaé. All the figures of this group were made of 
Parian marble. Nicomedes in Anth. Palat. 6. 317, Poét. Incert. in 
Append. Anthol. Palat. 2,705. ‘The particular way in which they were 
associated is uncertain. 

“7, Statues of the Twelve Deities, placed at Megara in an ancient 
temple. All of them were considered to be the work of Praxiteles, with 
the exception of that of Diana, which was made by Strongylio. 

“8, Figures representing the Labours of Hercules, placed on the roof 
of a temple dedicated to this hero, at ‘Thebes. His Contest with the 
Birds of Stymphalus, and his Cleansing of the Stables of Augeas, were 
not introduced; and in the place of them, the sculptor gave his Wrestling- 
match with Anteus, ( Paus. 9. 11. 4.) 

“9, A figure of a Soldicr with a Horse, standing ona Tomb. It is 
uncertain whom the artist designed to represent. ‘The production was 
kept at Athens, (1. 2. 3.) 

** 10. A figure of Juno sitting on a Throne, with Minerva and the 
Goddess of Youth standing near. This work was placed in the temple 
of Juno at Mantinea. (8. 9. 1.) 

* 11. A large figure of Juno as the Goddess presiding over Marriage, 
and one of Rhea delivering to Saturn a Stone bound up in Cloths. Both 
these statues were made of Pentelesian marble, and were placed in the 
temple of the former goddess at Platewa. (9. 2. 5.) 

© 12. A statue of Deana Brauronia in the citadel of Athens, (1. 23..9.) 
See also Buttiger, Andeut. 163. 

* 13. A statue of Diana at Anticyra in Phocis, Paus. (10. 37. 1.) 
Adéa txovoa. év rH dektG, kul drép rHv pwr papérpay. rapa Cé abrijy 
kbwy ev tprorepg. péyeSoc Cé irép thy peylorny yurvaika ro dyadpa. 

“14, A statue of Ceres, accompanied by Proserpine and Iacchus, placed 
in the temple of the goddess at Athens, (1.2.4, Clem. Alex. Protr. p- 41. 
Sylb.) 

“15. A marble statue of Venus, at Thespie, (Paus. 9. 27. 4.) 
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“16. A statue of Venus, placed at Alexandria, a city of Caria, near 
Mount Latmas, (Steph. B. v., ‘Adekavdpeca.) 

“17. A figure of Latona, dedicated in the temple of this goddess at 
Argos, (Paus. 2. 21. 10.) 

“18. A figure of Latona accompanied by her Children, kept at Man- 
tinea. On the base of this production were carved a Muse, and Marsyas 
playing on the Flute. (8. 9. 1.) 

“ 19. Figures designed to represent the goddesses of Persuasion and 
Consolation, placed in the temple of Venus at Megara, (1. 43. 6.) In 
his remarks on this passage of Paus., Siebelis has erred in the explanation 
of the word [lapnyédpog: it points out a goddess, whose peculiar province 
it was to console married females on the loss of their virginity. See 
Bottiger, Nupt. Aldobrand. p. 40. 

“20. A statue of the goddess Fortune, placed in her temple at 
Megara, (Paus. 1. 43. 6.) 

**21. A marble statue of Phryne, placed at Thespiz, (9. 27. 4.) 

** 22. A gilt statue of Phryne, placed by this prostitute herself in the 
temple of Delphi, (10. 14.5, Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 15, Athen. 13, p.591, 
Tatian adv. Gr. 53, p. 115. Worth.) 

“In addition to these productions, Strabo (XIV. p. 641,) mentions 
several works of Praxiteles, placed in the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
It was disputed among the ancients whether the figures of the Children 
of Niobe dying, were made by this artist or by Scopas ; but the author 
of an epigram in Anth. Gr. 4. 9.129, (Append. Anth. Palat. 2. 664. 
Jac.) and Ausonius, (Heroum Epit. 28.) ascribe them to Praxiteles. 

“In regard to a colossal figure at Rome, bearing the name of Prax- 
iteles, see the remarks of J. M. Wagner, referred to at the end of the 
article Phidias. Junius (Catal. 182.) mentions, on the authority of one 
Zygomalas, two figures of Horses made by this artist, and dedicated at 
Athens by the emperor Hadrian ; but the correctness of this statement 
may be left to the decision of those who are acquainted with the work 
of Zygomalas. 

“ The narrative given in Diog. L. 5. 2. 14, respecting a will of 
Theophrastus, in which he requested Praxiteles to finish a statue of 
Nicomachus, is either totally fictitious, or, at the least, cannot be under- 
stood in relation to the artist under notice. Z'heophrastus died in 
Olymp. 123. 2. (Clinton Fast. Hellen. 161.) and at that period Praxiteles 
could not have been living. 

“ Praxiteles availed himself of the assistance of Nicias the painter, in 
embellishing his statues, (Pliny, 35. 11.) 

“In respect to the peculiar merits of this artist, Quintilian observes, 
(12. 10.) that he and Lysippus were eminent for the near approach 
of their figures to nature; and Auctor ad Herennium, 4, 6, particularly 
commends the arms of his statues. 

“ His sons were Timarchus and Cephisodotus the younger, (Pseudo- 
Plut. Vit. X. Orat. 843—4, 258. W.) They are alluded to by Paus. 
(1. 8. 5, 9. 12. 5,) but without the mention of their names.” 


This work on the whole is invaluable for the library of the 
amateur and the lover of antiquity, and also for artists, &c, as 
fillmg up many chasms in the History of Art, 
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Arr. V.—Das Leben Jesu (The Life of Jesus), von Dr. David F. 
Strauss. Tiibingen, 1637. 

Tue Reformation produced amid the intelligent population of this 
country an effect analogous to the motives of its originators. 
It was their intention to arouse the thinking spirit of Christianity, 
to awaken men to a vivid and strong sense of heavenly hope, to 
revive the torpid reason, and to apply its powers to all subjects 
on which they possessed a capacity of investigation. Accord- 
ingly we find the theology of England of a careful and guarded 
character, full of the rational power, and but slightly inclining 
to the pathetic or the passionate. The very spirit of Protest- 
antism has in it the stubbornness of Luther, and it rarely 
stoops below the high rationality at which the Reformers placed it. 
Hence it may be, perhaps, that much has been lost to us of that 
oratorical splendour and those affecting touches of sympathy 
which are found anywhere rather than in the stern dogmatism 
of school theology. It is certain that we have defined somewhat 
too faintly the extent of the power of the Church, and that there 
exists already a deep necessity for some serious alteration in dis- 
cipline. Luther cleared the great question from the lumber of 
ages, by proving satisfactorily that we are justified by faith only, 
and not by our own works or deserts in a meritorious point of 
view. Whether in placing that point clearly before the eye of 
the world he may not have stretched the doctrine as far as its 
limits admit, and something further, we shall not here discuss; suf- 
fice it say that he opened the arena of disputation, and the children 
of thought and reason soon filled it with numerous able and efficient 
combatants. ‘The Bible became in consequence the Book of Earth; 
and every man, qualified or not, felt disposed to draw his own 
conclusions from particular reading. ‘The immediate succes- 
sors of this class of men soon drew rash and sweeping conclu- 
sions; a variety of opinions became current on the passages of 
Scripture; and large sectarianism necessarily followed the ill- 
guarded assertion that the Scriptures are altogether capable of 
private interpretation, which would supersede the necessity of a 
priesthood to teach them. ‘These and a cry for liberality and 
toleration, both to such an extent that licentiousness and indif- 
ferentism were far properer terms of description, were the early 
effects of the novel system, Penal statutes consequently va- 
nished; alterations were made in all restrictive enactments; and 
by a singular working of the reformed principles round upon 
the great political engine, the Roman Catholic and the Dissen- 
ter have been admitted on equal terms into the senate. All this 
for a time may appear distracting; and certainly the position of 
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the government of this country, which has been all things to all 
men, and has merged the legislator in the wrangling partisan, 
affords at present any but an agreeable prospect to the calm de- 
fender of the truths which the Reformation brought to light. 
But still amid all this commotion we think that we can trace 
wide and vast combinations already exhibiting moral and reli- 
gious power of the highest character ; and we trust that a careful 
examination and removal of the incidental errors incrusting our 
institutions will give us in glorious detail the mighty tracery of 
the past, and teach us that the sources of real elevation of 
thought and mind lie in a just combination of the wisdom that 
has been with the power that is. No man should slight the 
experience of ages. Could we cite the exploded errors of aunti- 
quity, such as we imagine them; could we call up the Magian 
from his sleep of centuries, he would tell us of many mighty com- 
mon principles, and astonish us by developing truths akin to 
Christianity, and which partake even of modern lustre and light. 
Great truths have been seldom unknown, however veiled in alle- 
gory and obscured in mysticism. In this country the voice of 
time brings with it a deep and soul-hallowing feeling, which 
forms while it lives the best guarantee for our ancient institu- 
tions; and when the love of novelty and change supersedes this 
feeling, we shall become sunken in strain, and lost even to the 
sense of the sources of our national elevation. But it is not so 
on the continent, and more especially in the country of the great 
reformer which is, becoming filled with a class of certainly ori- 
ginal thinkers, though too often most originally wrong. Neology, 
and not Theology—Variation and not Fixity is their united pur- 
suit. ‘These men understand an apostle infinitely better than he 
did himself.* 

The neologist is not content with harmless originality; he lops 
and cuts away the Scriptures, reduces the whole system to his 
own views, and without denying overtly their truth, covertly insi- 
nuates that the Evangelists were constantly in error, and their 
Master a deceiver. A different conclusion than this from their 
mystical interpretation, their sly insinuations, and their contempt 
of all the miraculous portion of the Scriptures, cannot be drawn. 
Many of them have in their very writings so buried and invelved 
themselves and their thoughts, that but few readers will be at the 
pains to extract any thing from such literary lumber, however 








* This conduct recals the remark once made by an excellent but eccentric divine, 
who speculated largely in a visitation sermon on certain opinions possibly held by the 
Apostles, but never expressed by them: one of his audience observing that he came 
to church to be taught the positive opinions of the Apostles, and not their putative 


notions according to the showing of the Rey. Doctor. 
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vividly here and there the flash of intellectual discussion may 
show itseif. ‘These observations, however, cannot be understood as 
applying to the author of the Leben Jesu. Close, argumentative, 
discriminating, he rarely pens a line that does not contain in it, 
even if the argument itself be not new, at least a new method of 
putting it forth. There is not much of originality in what he has 
to urge, but it is briefly condensed and closer pressed than in 
any writer of the same class. ‘To describe precisely what he is 
relative to Christianity would be difficult. He certainly dis- 
credits all miraculous operation—trims the evangelistic account 
to what he considers should be its form—denies our Lord a divine 
nature—and attempts to mysticise the whole subject: all this, 
too, in so strange a manner, that to us it is only wonderful he 
does not appear conscious that the Book of Life cannot, on his 
own showing, be taught to any but a few gifted individuals who 
enter into his precise views. Few works have entailed upon their 
author so many attacks; and without creating alarm in our 
readers, for our own observations will be brief, it may be safely 
affirmed that the controversy would form a library in itself. 

It is clearly impossible to include within a review all the sub- 
jects of these two formidable octavos ; and we must content our- 
selves therefore with the most material points, passing over the 
genealogy, which has been so often answered ; the early history of 
Jesus; the account of John the Baptist ; the character of the 
apostle John ; and other points of minor importance. 

We grieve to confess that our own opinion of the book is far 
below its appreciation abroad, T’reely bestowing upon the au- 
thor the praise we have already given in the conduct of the argu- 
ments as selected by himself, we still must often consider these 
in themselves as vague, insufficient, and even puerile: priding 
himself evidently upon ingenious reasoning, various research, and 
profound learning, we most reluctantly state that these but too 
often are quibbling, bounded, shallow, and inaccurate. 

We willingly concede to Dr. Strauss his early facts, viz. that the 
Jewish nation, at the time of our Lord’s advent, expected mira- 
cles from their Messiah, anticipating in him a second Moses and 
the greatest of the prophets. The expectation was perfectly na- 
tural with such a passage as this in Isaiah,—‘‘ Strengthen ye the 
weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees. Say to them that are 
of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not: behold, your God will 
come with vengeance, even God with a recompence; he will 
come and save you. Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. ‘Then shall the lame 
nan leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing; for in the 
wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert.” — 
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xxxv. 3—6. The whole tenor of the ancient Jewish writings 
possessed the leaning and the force of the above extraordinary 
passage; the strain was continuous; and the evangelists only 
struck the national chord when they wrote of the ‘miraculous 
power of the Saviour. 

It cannot then but excite surprise in every intelligent and candid 
reader of Scripture, to find Neology adducing this continuity, which 
the rest of the world in its wisdom has deemed satisfactory evidence 
to the truth of Jesus, as itself opposed to Christianity, between 
which and Judaism there must be the most perfect concord up to a 
certain point. We haveseeninthe above-cited passage, which covers 
a large portion of the miraculous history of our Lord, that expec- 
tations of a very clear nature were raised in the Jewish mind, and 
that Moses, Elijah, and Elisha, viewed through the typical medium, 
were butearly precursors of one who was to be endued with all their 
powers and to be mightier still than they. We therefore naturally, 
in looking into the character of Christ, expect to find him, like 
Moses, feeding his people miraculously ; ; like Elisha, cleansing 
from leprosy ; “and, sinilarly to this prophet and his master Elijah, 

raising the dead to life. We look for this character of the Christ, 
and we find it exhibited to the full: save when, as he expresses 
it, an evil and adulterous generation, before whose eyes signs had 
been wrought, and for whom no sign would have wrought con- 
version, demanded, for their own utter ruin, an evidence which, 
had it been tendered, would but have deepened guilt, and ren- 
dered the hand of God almost an instrument to promote the 
blasphemy of men. He would give them no sign but the sign 
of Resurrection, which must be recognized by all; the only 
sign that the law of Being renders absolutely verified in every 
mortal form. It was this only sign that Christ vouchsafed to 
say would be acknowledged despite themselves by that gene- 
ration; and in not working a visible miracle on the instant, he 
followed strictly the rabbinical precept, which is borne out by 
common sense and reason, viz. that signs and miracles are 
not to be wrought save for a fit generation. ‘The inference, then, 
of Strauss, that Christ did no miracles because he refused to 
perform one whenever and however required, is equally futile and 
absurd; and the assertion by which this is attempted to be sup- 
ported, viz. the alleged silence on the miracles in general, and that 
reference to the resurrection* ouly is made by the : apostles in their 
epistles, may be classed as an assertion so untrue that it is only 
surprising how a writer of such acumen, however biassed, could 
be induced to make it. Thus in the Acts, iii. 16, the lame man 


* Two direct passages in St. Paul and St, Peter speak of the Ascension,—Heb. i. 3 
1 Peter, iii. 22. 
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is restored by Peter expressly stating Ais “ name” (the Christ’s)— 
“through faith in his name has given Aim [the lame man] this 
perfect soundness in the presence of you all.” The miraculous 
principle is again referred to in the Acts, “ Jesus healed all that 
were oppressed with the devil.” — Acts, x. 38. ‘* Christ working in 
Paul.”—Rom. xv. 19. “Gifts of healing.” —1 Cor. xii. 28; James, 
iv. 17. So continuous is the reference to miracles. Neither, were 
the fact as stated, would it be very remarkable that, in books of 
which a large portion is devoted to the duties of life, these notices 
were unfrequent, nor that the resurrection, the fact on which an 
eternity depends, and the very corner-stone of Christianity, as it 
has been termed, should command that importance which its-bear- 
ing upon ultimate destiny impresses on all, Hence then this attempt 
to equivocate on this question is a complete failure; the silence, if 
it existed, would be natural, and the omission of miraculous men- 
tion no proof of such history being untrue; borne out as it is, on 
the writers’ own statement, by the most leading miracle of all, the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead, and continued, as its im- 
portance requires, throughout the entire strain of the Acts and 
Epistles. Furthermore, miracles were necessarily all merged in this 
the last and mightiest ; all power of giving life or curing maladies 
sank before this the one general principle from which all have life, 
and from whose commencement all disease ceases. 

Let us now, having disposed of this wicked and foolish attempt 
to invalidate the truth, proceed to review the miracles that our 
Lord wrought, and take the order, the beautiful order, in which 
Strauss has arranged them, and which order springs from their 
own singular nature. ‘They naturally fall under three degrees. 
Cures of the mind; cures of the body whose organism had not 
been deranged by the separation of the spirit; and lastly, the re- 
animation of such bodies after the vivifying power had fled. 

With respect to the first, cures of the mind. Under this head we 
include, of course, the case of diabolic possessions. On this sub- 
ject we cannot forbear extracting in limine the singular testimony 
of Eusebius, who lived as late as the commencement of the fourth 
century,—e#? ws sig ers nou vuv Tyg evbew Duvamews THy agerny SeixvuTas 
pox dyoes tives xas Pavres Saimovas uxais avdowmay xar cwmarooy 
ePedpevovtas, amedAnuvwy ice mons THs AONTY TOOTH YyopIAs aUTe, ws aUTY 
meipa xaTeiangausy.*— Lipsia, 1709, p. 431. This is a fearless as- 
sertion, and itis from one who declares that he had tried the validity 
of exorcism himself. Eusebius is not alone in these assertions. 


* “Even now is shown the truth of his godlike power (the exorciser), expelling the 
troublesome and evil spirits who lay in wait against the souls and bodies of men, by 
the simple invocation of Him, as we ourselves have verified by experiment.” 
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Exorcism seems to have been admitted as receivedly etticacious 
by all the early Fathers. ‘The hypothesis on which Strauss pro- 
ceeds to the rationalizing the demoniacal possessions is certainly in- 
genious, but it is not original, and his remark that St.John is silent 
on the subject of demoniacal possession comes to nothing, as St. 
John embraces a field of view entirely varying from the other 
evangelists. ‘The following statement comprises our author’s 
view of the Aaimoviouevos, @. e. possessed; by disease, or devil. 


“Tn the description of the ministry of Jesus in Galilee, the dacpor- 
Zopevor are placed first in the list of the sick and afflicted healed by Jesus, 
and in many instances their cure is very minutely detailed. In the ove 
whose cure is mentioned by the evangelists in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, in the Gadarene, and in many others, we find a derangement and 
loss of consciousness or self-identity, by which the possessed speaks in 
the character of a devil; in others we meet convulsions and spasms ac- 
companied with violent cries. This convulsive state is clearly of the 
same character as epilepsy in the CatpoveZopevoc, who is called lunatic. 
Matt. xvii. 14. The sudden felling down (and often in dangerous 
places), the gnashing of teeth, and the foaming, are well known symp- 
toms of epilepsy. The other peculiarity, derangement of consciousness, 
appears especially in the Gadarenes ; besides which the devil, or rather a 
number of devils, speak through them, as if the persons affected had as- 
sumed their character ; and the malady is still further marked by deli- 
rium, which makes them fly from the society of men, and urges them to 
violent and deadly attacks against themselves and others. But not only 
delirious and epileptical but also dumb persons and those suffering from 
contractions of the body through palsy, are distinctly called Capove- 
Copevor. 

This statement contains in it little to object to, but it may be 
as well to note at this point a fact to which the epithet is chiefly 
traceable, viz. that Jesus resolves all maladies into demon afflic- 
tions, z.e. visitations on sin. ‘Thus in the instance of the woman 
healed on the Sabbath-day, Jesus demands of the ruler of the 
synagogue, ‘‘ Ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abra- 
ham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed 
from this bond upon the Sabbath-day ?”—Luke, xiii. 16. In this 
he spoke the just and popular sense, which one of the oldest 
books extant, that of Job, strictly confirms, where Satan is per- 
sonally represented afflicting man with maladies. Josephus, the 
‘Targums, Maimonides, all hold the same view. The mere hypo- 
thesis of Strauss, and to which he does not appear himself to at- 
tach much importance, viz. that our Lord humoured the hypo- 
chondriacal fancy of the patient, will not stand an instant under 
direct affirmations like the preceding. Dr. Strauss then seems to 
consider that great light is thrown on these actions by contem- 
porary writers, such as Josephus, Lucian, and Philostratus, Cer- 
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tainly the accounts in Philostratus have one tendency, and that 
rather against his argument; for all that they prove is simply 
that, the exorcism might be delusive: but that none such 
could occur in the cases which Jesus selected is most evi- 
dent, since the throwing down a statue near to the exorciser is a 
very different thing in point of facility of execution to affecting 
demoniacally a herd of swine 2000 in number, and very distant 
from the exorciser. One brief notice in Lucian, who, be it re- 
membered, died, aged 90, in A, D. 180, may, from its brevity, 
fairly be transcribed, and it will afford a proof of the prevalence 
of a beliet in demoniacal possession even then.— AAAa mavres iwacs 
Toy / Sugoy tov ex tg LlaAciorivys, Tov ems TeTwy cUupisyy, oFes mapa~ 
rAabooy KATUMINTOVT AS MOOS THY TEAYYYY, XAb TH oPIarwco dart ee PpovTus, 
XAb APOR TIMMAUULSYRS TO SMA, OMS HYLOTYTI xoLk amMOMs umes KOTIOS, 
em) IT Iw peyarw amarrukas Tw Ssiveov’ emeid Bay Y4Q STISy xeIKSVOIS, 
Keb sipyT acs oSev sigsAnAuSaciy E16 TO THULE, O LEY VOTMWY AUTOS TIMmME O 
Casnmy be AUMOKOIVET Ch ae 7 BagBaoilav, n Odey ay AUTOS n, OmwWS 
Ge xas odsy emnddev ec Tov ay Sewmov. o 02 ognes emaywy & Ob wy meray 
Kas amerrwy ekerAuvver tov Sasmeove.—‘* All men know that Syrian 
Srom Palestine, skilled in these matters : how many soever he takes 
in hand, lunatic, vision distorted, even when foaming at the 
mouth, yet does he raise them up and dismisses them sound, 
freeing them for large sums of money from dreadful maladies. 
l’or when he stands over the possessed laid before him, and de- 
mands of the demons from what direction they have entered the 
patient’s body, the patient remains silent, but the demon answers 
in Greek or Barbaric language, both whence he is, and how and 
from whence he has entered into the man. ‘Then he by exor- 
cism, or, if he does not yield to this, by threats, drives out the 
demon.” — Lucian, Philops. ed. Bip. vol. vii. p. 267. 

From this passage and similar descriptions in Philostratus also 
we gain this fact, that such practices were current in the time of 
Lucian and earlier; and the singular passage above quoted con- 
nects their origin with Palestine. We purposely abstain from 
large quotations from the early Christian writers, who all attest 
the same facts. So far then from bodily possession of men by evil 
spirits owing its origin to the Oriental or Persian pneumatology, 
as affirmed by Dr. Strauss,* we conceive had this been the fact 
it would have been specified by some writer as having its source 
in that. ‘The writings to which the name of Zend is affixed, ad- 
initting them to be the issues from remote transmission, are not 
thought in their present form to be of high antiquity. ‘Those 
writings, all oriental writings of a spiritual character, bear in 


* This is certainly untrue and a grievous error in the Eastern studies of Dr. Strauss. 
—Ed. 
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them the vestiges of the Hebrew traditions; and certainly supposing 
the Zend to possess in reality, either mediately or otherwise, the 
antiquity which some are inclined to assign it, Zoroaster lends no 
mean aid to the cause of Christianity, from showing us an ancient 
type correspondent to the Hebrew primeval notions. 

Dr. Strauss next proceeds to state that the evangelical hypothesis 
for these evil spirits is, that they pertain to the realm and 
sovereignty of Satan, to whom their actions are consequently 
ascribed. It follows, as a matter of necessity, that the Evangelists 
and Jesus maintain a common hypothesis, and we have already 
developed the latter. Josephus, Justin, and Philostratus, together 
with the rabbinical writers, term these the spirits of deceased evil 
men. Justin defines them, as do some of the rabbins, with still 
greater precision, as not only thus, but as the souls of the giants 
sprung from the angels who had intercourse with the daughters of 
men. ‘They are also described as the souls of the perished ante- 
diluvian race and of the Babel builders. It is scarcely fair to 
state the above as exactly the opinion of Justin, since he is simply 
arguing with the Pagans on the suppcsition that the demons 
were the souls of departed men. 

Assuming that the deeves of the Zend religion were the source 
of the Hebrew doctrine on this head, which we do not believe, 
these were, according to Dr. Strauss, evil spirits who had for- 
saken their homes, They were also prior to the mundane creation. 
For the two assertions Dr. Strauss has no authority whatever, 
deserving the name, and he is decidedly wrong in both, But 
even granting them, for argument, the Hebrews held a system quite 
distinct from this, for their devils are fallen angels, the souls of 
the children of these angels, (according to rabbinical tradition, 
which ever leans to the marvellous,) and of the wicked generally, 
before and immediately after the deluge. Beyond these souls, ac- 
cording to Dr. Strauss, the Hebrews had no idea of inferior spirits, 
It may be here requisite to note that our author is in this place, 
perhaps intentionally, somewhat obscure ; but he possibly alludes 
to a government of hell, and relative gradations of spirits. He 
then proceeds to a candid admission, that the synoptical, the 
first three, evangelists possibly taught the pure and original 
Hebrew system, unincumbered with the above rabbinical errors ; 
and he might have called the former the elder type or impress, 
current through every nation. Voltaire boldly asserted, and 
if assertion had been proof he would have far surpassed Euclid, 
that the Hebrews drew from Babylon their whole angelic system, 
It certainly appears most wonderful that he condescended to 
allow it that antiquity; but in the following passage of Hesiod 
it might rationally claim a higher, since the date of the Captivity 
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is only 587 B.€. and that of Hesiod 907 B.c. Now as Judea had 
Hellenized considerably in the time of Jesus, it is almost surpris- 
ing that he did not assert the doctrine to be based by the Greek 
Jews on the passage in question. Hesiod has been stating to 
his wondering listener the early race of gods and men under the 
reign of Saturn. He then describes that golden age as perishing, 
and the men who walked with immortals of that age are thus re- 
presented in their second state. 


** But when this race became concealed in earth, 
As demons thence they drew a glorious birth, 
As gods they rose, receiving Heaven’s command, 
Pure, earth-bound, guardians over every land. 
The good, the ill their eyes attentive heed ; 
In ether robed; and to the good the meed 
Of wealth they minister. Endless watch they keep, 
And circle round us in their mazy sweep.” 
Hesiod, Opera et Dies, b. i. 1. 120. 


Here then we possess the Christian fact of the angels as 
“ ministers to the heirs of salvation,” at as early a period, even in 
a Greek writer, as the 14th century from the Deluge. We need 
not trace the deep antiquity of the entire angelic system, with 
which if Mahomet had been better acquainted, he would have 
inclined closer to the Hebrew type; for that type is the elder form, 
and borne out by all records of high Persian antiquity, almost to 
the letter. But he imagined that the corrupted angelic system 
which he seized and applied, with some skill in the marvellous, 
was the elder system; and in this he erred. We think it right to 
remark of him in addition to this generally, that he found the 
Arabs principally idolaters, of the most eorrupt form of Sabeism; 
and the rest perhaps not very unequally divided into Jews and 
Christians, and some Magians. ‘To these his mingled system of 
politics and religion was addressed, possibly excepting the last. 
His separate existence of the soul, his system of spirits good and 
evil (purely Persian), and in short his whole metaphysical system, 
seems to be taken, unchanged, from the theology of the Jews, 
Christians, and Magians, between whom it is probable he observed 
only a difference in degrees of faith, not in kind. The centre 
point of all he thought to hit in that splendid lie, the Koran. 

But to revert to our author. 


“ The theology of the first fathers has adopted the idea of the actual 
possession of men by devils, in consideration of the authority of Jesus 
and the Evangelists. Modern theology, since Semler, traces these effects 
to natural causes, and ascribes the supernatural cause supposed by the 
New Testament to the ideal conceptions of the time. The reason why 
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in our days epilepsy, madness, and even the total loss of consciousness, 
similar to that of the possessed mentioned in the New T estament, are no 
longer imputed to the influence of devils, is to be found in the great pro- 
gress made by science in natural philosophy and psychology, which now 
better enables us to account on natural grounds for their condition ; 
whilst the contradictions which appear in this hypothesis of possession by 
devils, have made the matter at least obscure. For independently of the 
difficulties which we have shown are connected with the existence of 
such devils and spirits, whatever idea may be formed of the relation 
between the intellect and the bodily organs, it still is impossible to be- 
lieve the connection so loose as to admit the influence of an extraneous 
moving power which displaces and supplants the organized system of the 
mind. Thus the only course left to those who wish to consider the 
visible symptoms of such diseases with enlightened eyes, and the accounts 
of the New Testament with orthodox intentions, is to suppose that what 


now is accounted for by natural causes was effected in the time of Jesus 
by supernatural means.” 


We conceive the Fathers not so very far wrong in the guides 
they followed in Christianity. Most assuredly they took as their 
authority persons who, as founders and teachers of the system, 
must have known a little of its bearings. 


“ «The Christians,’ says Ireneus, lib. ii. c. 56, 57, ¢ truly cast out 
devils and heal the sick by the imposition of hands.’ 

* * Let there be brought to me,’ cries Tertullian, ‘a demon possessed. 
At the bidding of any Christian that spirit shall be forced to confession. 
Produce me one of your inspired whose inspiration is from the fumes 
of your fat altars, one of those agonized by the God, and who call gasping, 
prophecy. If the Christian does not compel the demon to a true con- 
fession, pour out his blood. Can any operation clearer determine 
issues? Can any proof be more faithful ?? "——Apologet. c. 23. Haver- 


camp, Lugd.-Bat., 1718. 


Ancient theology, it would then appear, was cursed with an 
inconceivable blindness, but the modern is decidedly opposed to 
this view! We know not from what quarter Strauss draws the 
grounds of this assertion, but we believe that we speak the entire 
sense of the whole Anglican Church when we assert the reverse 
to be the truth. One single commentator, Hewlet, ventured on 
= dangerous heterodoxy, and we believe he has seen great 

eason to regret the publication of these sentiments, as they in- 
‘uasiih the sale of a Bible valuable in other respects. No error 
of the time, no psychological mistake could be involved in so 
clear a statement as that of Tertullian, No principles of na- 
tural philosophy or psychology with which we are acquainted 
touch the maladies in question in the slightest degree; and as for 
the argument that the organized system of the mind and the 
body will not admit of any extraneous moving power, this is re- 
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futed by the current testimony of all nations, and by the whole 
fact of our inspired system which is based upon this very hypo- 
thesis. 

Why bodily power of one being over another should be con- 
ceded, and mental denied, we cannot understand; but we will 
now proceed to examine how Strauss can explain on natural 
causes the demoniac possessions. ‘This is a point easily attain- 
able, he tells us, from an examination into the ideas of the time and 
the nation, 

Three instances are selected for the express object of trying 
his hypothesis; or any other, but the true one: viz. Jesus healing 
the man with the unclean spirit in the synagogue at Capernaum— 
Mark, i. 23; the Gadarene possessed by many devils; and 
lastly, the lunatic whom the disciples were unable to cure :— 


* According to St. John, the conversion of the water into wine, and 
according to Mark and Luke, the healing of the man with the unclean 
spirit in the synagogue at Capernaum, was the first miracle performed 
by Jesus after returning from being baptized in Galilee. Jesus had just 
made a powerful impression by his teaching—suddenly one possessed 
cried out in the character of the devil who influenced him, that he had 
nothing to do with him ; that he knew him to be the Messiah who was 
come to destroy devils : whereupon Jesus commanded the devil to be 
silent and to go out of the man, which came to pass, to the great 
astonishment of those present: the sick man crying aloud and being 
violently convulsed. We might, indeed, suppose with the advocates of 
rationalism that this happened thus: the sick man who had entered the 
synagogue during a lucid interval being impressed by the forcible dis- 
course of Jesus, and having heard from one present that he was tle 
Messiah, might easily have fancied that the impure spirit which pos- 
sessed him could not abide the presence of a holy Messiah, and thus 
have fallen into a paroxysm and loudly expressed his fear of Jesus in 
the character, speaking as a devil. When therefore Jesus saw the state 
of this man, his evident course would be to avail himself of the impure 
man’s opinion of his divine power, and command the devil to go out ; 
a proceeding which could not fail to be attended with success in ac- 
cordance with all regulations for mental derangement, which prescribe 
the dealing with the deranged patient according to his own imagina- 
tions ; and Paulus conjectures, that from this case Jesus was induced to 
conceive the notion of employing his authority as Messiah in curing 
others similarly affected. But many difficulties impede the natural ex- 
planation of the occurrence. According to this view the man must 
have been informed by the people in the synagogue that Jesus was the 
Messiah ; not only is the text silent on this point, but it is in express 
contradiction with such a supposition. The exclamation of the devil 
speaking out of the man—Oida ae ric ef*—would prove that his knowledge 
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of the Messiah was not derived from human information, but was a na- 

tural consequence of his diabolic nature. Besides, when Jesus exclaims to 
him, ®ipwOyrt, this refers to what the devil had previously said of his 
mission as the Messiah, for Jesus s« ijgue Nadety ra Cacpdria, Ore Heecoay 
abrév ;* or iva pi) davepov avréy tomoay.t And if Jesus intended, by 
imposing silence upon the devil, to prevent his confessing that he was 
the Messiah, he must have done so under the conviction, not that the 
possessed had been informed by any persons in the synagogue, but rather 
that the assembly would be told by the impure man of the Messiah's 
presence : for at the time of this first appearance of Jesus, in which this 
occurrence is placed by the Evangelists, no one had heard of him as 
the Messiah. If it is now asked how the devil, without any previous 
communication or information, should have immediately discovered Jesus 
to be the Messiah, Oldshausen has recourse to the fact that in persons 
possessed, as also in somnambulists, there exist an unnatural nervous 
excitement, a greatly increased power of perception and clear-sightedness, 
by means of which the person so situated might have taken the declara- 
tion of Jesus as referring to the whole kingdom of spirits. It is true 
the evangelical account ascribes that knowledge, not as belonging to the 
man, but to the devil which dwelt in him : which account is conformable 
to the Jewish notions of that time. The Messiah was to appear in 
order to destroy the kingdom of Satan, to burl the devil and his angels 
into the fiery gulf; and it was therefore a natural consequence that 
devils should look upon him who was destined to visit them with such 
a judgment, as the Messiah. This, however, might be passed over as 
being merely an insertion of the relator, without prejudice to the re- 
mainder of the narrative, if such an extensive faculty of presentiments 
can be conceded to the possessed. But as it is highly improbable that 
nervously affected persons, however excited, should have acknowledged 
Jesus as the Messiah at a time when no one held him for such, (and 
perhaps not even he himself) ; and considering also that this acknow- 
ledgment by the devil accorded so entirely with the popular ideas, we 
must conjecture that the Evangelical tradition has not strictly con- 
formed itself to historical truth on this point, but has fallen in with, 
and been influenced by, those ideas. ‘The more such a confession tended 
to the glory of Jesus, the greater inducement was there to this. As 
in case he should be denied by men, praise was prepared for him from 
the mouth of children; and as likewise he was convinced that if men 
were silent, the stones would cry out (Luke): so it must seem natural 
(in the Evangelists) to make him, who was denied even by his own 
whom he came to save, to be acknowledged by devils whose testimony, 
from the circumstance of their having nothing to expect from him but 
destruction, must be impartial, and from their superior and spiritual nature 
irrefragable.” 


On what authority Strauss asserts that there is a discrepancy 
between John and Mark and Luke, as to the first miracle that 
Jesus wrought after his return from being baptized in Galilee, it 
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is difficult to discover. John says, after the miraculous change of 
the water into wine, “ This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee.” ‘This statement does not absolutely bear out 
the assertion, that it was the first miracle that Jesus did; and even 
supposing that the text did bear that interpretation, neither Mark 
nor Luke contradicts it: for they make no numerical assertion of 
any kind as to the first miracle. Rationalism is next tried to see 
what that can effect; and we may add, in cumulative power to 
Strauss, who settles this point himself, that there is no recorded 
instance of any failure of miraculous energy on the part of Jesus; 
no one instance of any want of success: this, had he worked on 
speculative principles, must have been the fact. ‘The disciples fail, 
but Jesus is invariably successful. So much so, that when the 
Pharisees found the denial impossible, they said the devils were 
cast out by the power of Beelzebub. ‘This alone settles the Ra- 
tionalist, for it 1s a clear admission that this extraordinary power 
did reside in Jesus. As for the argument of Oldshausen, it is so 
utterly absurd, that we have only to try it on the case and it de- 
monstrates its own futility. If the demoniac fancied that Jesus, 
by the words ‘“* Hold thy peace and come out of him,” meant to 
say ‘‘ Man, hold thy peace and come out of thyself,” he must have 
added to the curse of uncleanness, that of dulness also, But 
Strauss gives up Oldshausen; and to what does he apply his 
boasted insight into “ that day and hour,” his Rationalism, Psy- 
chology, and Natural Philosophy? With all these powerful ad- 
juncts he is unable on the very first of his own selected cases to 
reconcile it with all or any of these. He tries hard at Oldshausen; 
he is even willing to discredit the single-minded Evangelist in a 
part of his story; but all will not do: and-he then conjectures 
that the Evangelist has not conformed to historical truth but to 
Jewish tradition, in despite of all the internal evidence from the 
admission of the Pharisees, that his power over demons was from 
the prince of demons himself. There is no trace in any Evangelist 
of the artful climax which Strauss predicates as aimed at; but 
it was true that Christ drew strength out of weakness, that the 
redeemed child rendered him honor, and perfected his praise by 
fulfilling that declaration in the Psalms, which describes this as a 
crowning perfection to his glory.—Psalms, vill. 2. Without this 
witness he would have wanted one condition, one requisite charac- 
teristic of the Messiah. Had the disciples not magnified him 
when they saw him in this power and might, mute nature would 
have raised her voice against insensate animal life; and had all 
else been still, how magnificent is the image ! hell itself could not 
withhold the confession of its guilt and fall. An artful impostor 
would have so arranged all this that the great conclusion could 
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instantly be gathered; but it is not so with the Evangelist; he re- 
lates the exact moral position of the demon spirit, the agony of 
the man, the astonishment of the multitude, the confession of the 
Pharisees, and the unfailing power of the Christ. 

We shall remark here, by the way, that this solution by Strauss 
is no solution at all; the objections urged by him against the 
rationalist hypothesis would satisfy any but a rationalist; but with 
regard to his own explanation, why, if we are, with Strauss, to 
take the Evangelist’s word for the occurrence should we impute 
to him wilful falsity for the details. We must take or we must 
reject the inspired writer on his own showing, but open scepticism 
is more rational and consistent surely than this incredulous belief. 

Hence then we pass to the more complex miracle in the case 
of the Gadarenes; complex as not a case of simple ejection, but 
of ejection from one body and injection into another. ‘This trans- 
mission contains also the singular feature that it is from the body 
of man into that of a beast. 

But Dr. Strauss affirms that the single case mentioned by 
Mark and Luke contradicts Matthew’s statement of two. But 
Matthew, adhering always to ancient recollections, calls it the 
land of the Gergesenes; i. e. the Girgashites, of Joshua’s time. 
Mark and Luke use the later denomination of Gadarenes. Now 
even if the same district, it is by no means clear that it preserved 
the same limits precisely: and the names of the two towns would 
seem to bear out this suggestion. Matthew, the most ample nar- 
rator, mentions two cases in the district generally; Mark and Luke 
particularize one, the greater miracle, (which includes for all pur- 
poses the second or minor,) and expressly specify, agreeing also 
in other particulars, that this lunatic met Jesus so soon as he had 
come out of the ship. 

If the learning of Dr. Strauss cannot help him to the question 
of limits, it can scarcely serve him better for turning a whole dis- 
trict into one spot on the shore. 

This view of course treats as surplusage all speculations so idle 
as those with which Dr. Strauss has busied himself; viz., that the 
plurality of devils gave occasion for increase in the number of the 
possessed, which is unfortunately completely put out of the 
question by the direct converse; many devils—the legion—in one 
man. It is also urged that in their united accounts they make 
the legion spirit inconsistent with ordinary motives; that this spirit 
or spirits would rather have shunned Jesus than approached him; 
that the dreadful state of impending dooni would have driven them 
from his presence rather than intoit. Surely, more puerile reason- 
ing never disgraced the manhood of intellect. According to this, 
every received judge of nature has been wrong in his conclusions. 
Hector flies from Achilles and then approaches him by a sudden 
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change of sentiment. 'Turnus shuns Aineas in a similar manner; 
after having approached him he recedes, and again approaches. 
These revuisions are the ordinary development of the mixed prin- 
ciples of the moment, And the demons stood in the same moral 
position. 

Of an equally weak character with the preceding is the criticism 
on the period when Jesus addressed the devil, which might have 
been during the exclamation or else anterior to it; and to us this 
seems worse than childish quibbling, since the order to come 
forth was given. As to the argument next drawn from the mul- 
titude of devils i in the man, that all identity had ceased, and that, 
even supposing a single diabolic possession, it is impossible to 
conceive numerous devils dwelling ina man and destroying this 
identity; it reduces itself into one fact, that such is stated to 
have been the case with Mary Magdalen; and that viewing these 
as all under one head, Satan, their possession is after all but his 
possession, and all self-consciousness ceases in some instances in 
the possession of a man by even one of these evil spirits, though 
there are instances where a mingled will at unnatural revulsion, 
human and diabolic, appears developed. Our old indictments 
presume this mastery, “ suadente diabolo:” what then must have 
been the power and might of these spirits when their arms were 
not confined as under the present long continuation of a moral 
and religious kingdom the reverse of hell? We are taught that 
Satan as lightning fell from heaven, and that his power has ever 
since been on the decline, one evidence of which, in the negation 
of this very bodily possession of men, is before us. 

The next point we have to consider is the possession of an 
animal; this appears to have a colouring of the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis. But the probable reason of bestial possession 
was to demonstrate the Saviour’s clearness from any collusive at- 
tempt at deception. It might be urged that the man possessed 
was a deceiver in conjunction with the exorciser, as we shrewdly 
suspect the recent magnetic influences to be, but this could not 
extend to bestial possession, As to the circumstance of animal 
possession, Balaam might be quoted as proving it in the Old 
‘Testament: and if we were to gather up the dim notices of a 
union of the two natures, we might trace a curious argument 
downwards from the Xanthus of Achilles, which prophecies his 
death.* Carrying on the argument, Dr. Strauss demands what the 


* And this too in words perfectly applicable to Dr, Strauss, in his issue from this 
controversy— 
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devils gained by animal possession, since the animals, their new 
abode, became instantly destroyed. ‘To this it may be replied, 
freedom from the abyss;—that eternal dungeon where eternal 
chains, bonds on their volition, confine their essence. ‘They passed 
from the choked animal awfully demonstrating their desolating 
reign to consist in the ruin of man and beast. ‘They furnished 
probably to the proselyted Gadarene, if not to the Israelite, by 
the presence of an unclean spirit in the unclean animal, a proof 
that in keeping them he had sinned against the yet unrepealed 
law of Moses; they struck, in the ruin of the herd, the heart of the 
herdsman, who clearly loved property beyond principle in entreat- 
ing the Demon-Expeller to quit his region. ‘Though Dr. Strauss 
considers the reasoning as overstrained that states the creation of 
this impression as the object of the demons in destroying the 
swine; and that the impression was produced and evil wrought 
by it, the demons’ interest being thus served, and, in addition, 
worldly unpopularity against Christ excited in the region; still 
we do not exclude this motive in conjunction with what has been 
urged. It certainly also, when we consider all facts, must prove 
satisfactory to trace the rational saved, and the irrational as the 
means of that salvation. The parallel between Pythagoras and 
Jesus does not hold as to the reimbursement of the fishermen, 
whose fish he had allowed to escape, by the former, for Pythagoras 
conveyed all the moral he could in preventing cruelty to animals, 
like our modern Society, but Jesus indicated far more extensive 
bearings. Dr. Strauss, disbelieving as usual the accounts before 
us, conceives he has discovered the mystery of the whole matter. 


“Instead therefore of striving to invent some new version of this 
affair, which may account for it upon natural grounds, independent of 
miraculous causes, for which we can have no authority, and which will 
not explain the origin of the wonderful and ornamented accounts of the 
Evangelists, let us rather see whether, in the times in which they wrote, 
there did not exist in men’s minds ideas concerning spirits, by the aid 


of which this passage relating to the swine may be effectually inter- 
preted.” 


All this resolves into a poor attempt on the part of Dr, Strauss 
to reconcile the Gospel narrative with the events of the time, the 
habits and practices of exorcists. First we have a Jewish conjuror 
whodrove out devils,and to demonstrate the reality of the expulsion, 
placed near the possessed a vessel of water. Into this vessel the 
ejected devil entered and troubled the water, so that the spec- 
tators were certain that he had forsaken the man. The inference 
then is that this practice was imitated in the case of the Gada- 
rene, which was ejection from a man into an animal, and not into 
water, The next fancied affinity from Apollonius of ‘Tyaua con- 
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sists of a story framed on the personal narrative of that juggler, 
when the spirit in a young man offered, on expulsion, to throw 
down a statue which stood near; and this was immediately done, 
to the astonishment of all present. This story, together with 
the exorcist practice, and the assumed fact that spirits according 
to the Jewish notion preferred to dwell in bodily organs, is deemed 
adequate to account for the singular history of the Gadarene, 
together with the usual alteration of the Scripture to make all 
right. But surely we may well object to all this the fact of 
Apollonius living after Jesus, and as borrowing from Jesus, 
Equally futile is the argument that censures Jesus for allowing 
the demons to enter the swine, giving them an habitation and 
then destroying it instantly, Christ simply granted permission 
to pass into the animal, not to abide. ‘There is not a single word 
uttered similar to pévew, or any of its affinities. ‘Thus then the 
failure is more complete here, than on the first incident; and we 
now proceed to the last. 

This is the singular case of possession by a dumb and deaf 
spirit, for we speak of the effects from the spirit. Jesus on his 
return from the Mount of Transfiguration with Peter, James, 
and Johu, found the rest of the disciples embarrassed and un- 
able to cure a young man who had been brought unto them by 
his father, Some early circumstances not worth noticing are 
commented on by Dr. Strauss, to the effect that a rhetorical 
climax was the object of the Evangelists in the early part of this 
narrative, but the facts work so naturally out of the circumstances, 
that we put this down as of no moment, The first remark of 
any moment is on the expression in Mark, that on the descent 
from the mountain, the multitude that were assembled, when 
they saw Jesus, efeOau6yos, wondered. ‘The presence alone of 
a person miraculously endowed, or even reported to be so, might 
cause this sensation. We may also, without any difficulty or 
straining of sense, conceive that the disciples, after their fruitless 
attempts to cast out the devil, had stated their conviction that 
if their power failed, their Master's would not. The Master 
comes, the glory of transfiguration possibly not past the expres- 
sion from the communing with sainted spirits in a glorious state 
enduring, and these things excite wonderment in the multitude, 
Had the case been otherwise, it had been avery different assembly 
from any thathas yet appeared. Suspicion is next attempted to be 
thrown on the relation of Matthew, that the Scribes were with 
the failing disciples, questioning them, and no doubt exulting in 
their weakness. We know well, especially from that Gospel 
which most directs itself to exposing the Pharisee and the 
Scribe, and therefore most naturally does the like here, that 
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they surrounded Jesus to blacken, to accuse, to traduce. Can 
we imagine them absent when his ministry appeared to exhibit 
symptoms of failure ? 

The words of Jesus, when the disciples demanded the cause of 
their inability to cast out the devil, “ This kind can come forth 
by nothing but prayer and fasting,” are next examined, and the 
utility of either Christian office questioned. This objection is as 
old as Porphyry, and to the candid reader of Scripture it points 
out a fact deeply needed to complete the structure of faith, that 
it is by a union of the physical and moral, in its highest point, 
that these wondrous powers become developed. This unfor- 
tunately proves, that unless the Evangelists be false, and the 
whole strain of ancient Scripture and universal rites under nature’s 
law are with them, it was by virtue out of Jesus that these things 
were done. Analogy with the conduct of Moses, David, Ahab, 
(when successfully propitiating God), all the Judean system proves 
the like. An attempt is next made to show analogy with the 
prophet Elisha to have been the intention of Christ. This pro- 
phet (how singular does the perfection of Jesus transcend all 
other perfection of the human nature!) erred apparently on the 
calculation of the power within him to effect a miracle. A fact 
that never befel Jesus. The staff of power never passed from 
his hand. This prophet sends his servant Gehazi to place upon 
the child he desired to raise to life his staff. It fails when ap- 
plied to the face of the dead, and the prophet himself next 
appears, and is successful. None of this miscalculation of 
power, if we are right in our view of the prophet, no particle of 
doubt, no reiteration of operation occurs with Christ. Neither will 
the argument of Dr. Strauss, that the reputation of Jesus formed 
a psychological cure, carry with it the faintest weight to the 
attentive reader of the New Testament, since it will be apparent 
that the numerous cases operated on embraced in some instances 
total strangers to him; and we presume the last instance, posses- 
sion by a dumb and deaf spirit, was rather a difficult case for a 
cure on these principles. Nota single case of Dr. Strauss’s is suc- 
cessful on psychological principles, nor with all the other adjuncts 
which he claims and applies ; as for the hypothesis of supposititious 
cures, this fails entirely, both as applied to Jesus and the Apos- 
tles. ‘The cases of recovery from disease, and even death, were 
unquestionably permanent cures. Mary Magdalen remained 
at thecrossand grave, restored from sevenfold possession,— Lazarus 
sate by Jesus alive from the dead, partaking of mortal food in his 
risen form,—the man born blind, whose parents by their singular 
evidence to this fact, must convince every candid reader,—all these 
exhibit permanency in operation, This latter affecting detail in 
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St. John, together with the numerous instances of healing the 
diseased, on the Scripture doctrine demonstrates per se the fact 
of demon possession of a modified character, since all disease ac- 
cording to these writings has that origin. St. John’s not recording 
positive instances of demoniacal possession, like the Gadarene, in 
the varying scheme of a Gospel devoted to the discourses of 
Jesus rather than to the incidents in his life, is not singular; the 
wonderment would be on the other side of the question. As for 
the hypothesis of the higher Grecian mythology omitting demo- 
niacal possession, and that the Hellenized state of St. John’s 
mind led him to the rejection of these facts, this is clearly not 
correct. Hesiod, we have seen, supported the pure doctrine of 
guardian influences; Homer represents an evil spirit or a demon 
working Agamemnon on to unsuccessful battle; the descrip- 
tion of Ate by the same king, in the same writer, is familiar to 
the Greek scholar, and her expulsion from heaven to earth, 
The furies possess the souls of men, and drive them into demo- 
niac madness: witness Orestes in the Choephore. The entire 
elder mythology, had St. John adhered to that supported demoniac 
possession, and had it been his design to win by a Pagan uni- 
formity, ample means were in his hand. Every vestige of argu- 
ment vanishes under this simple ground of testing it on antiquity 
or psychology, or natural philosophy. From this subject thus 
amply treated, we proceed to our next head. 

Cures of the body whose organism had not been deranged by the 
final separation of the Spirit— Amid the first of these, the cleans- 
ing of the lepers occupies a leading position. Here we notice the 
fact connected with leprosy; viz. that the obvious reason of Christ 
not inflicting the disease appears from the general hypothesis we 
have shown; the origin of all disease being in the opposite evil 
principle. We shall here have a triumphant victory claimed over 
us by the citation of the instance of Elisha and Gehazi, But 
disease called down by sin does not when predicted in issue 
separate it from its source, and even Satan ministers to the service 
of God under the mysterious system of the Christian Providence, 
which makes him the instrument of the judgments of God. In 
this disease, in blindness, and similar maladies, of course the 
ouly refuge left Dr. Strauss is to deny their truth, and as denial is 
not argument, we pass to the third head. 

Reanimation of bodies after ihe vivifying power had fled.— 
Of this kind only three instances are enumerated in the New 
Testament: one common to all the Evangelists,—one related 
solely by St. Luke,—the third simply by John. Up to this point 
the incredulity of Dr. Strauss works the following climax. He 
believes some of the demon possessions to be proved by his rea- 
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soning to be psychological, whereas he has not shown it in a single 
instance; the cures of the body are decidedly in his notion more 
difficult and incredible; but that any man can restore life once 
departed passes his conception entirely. He notices with pecu- 
liarly happy classification that each succeeding miracle is enriched 
with something wanting in the preceding. ‘The daughter of 
Jairus is raised from the couch upon which she expired,—the 
young man of Nain from the bier in which he was proceeding 
to the grave,—Lazarus from the grave in which he had laid four 
days. ‘The tissue of events connected with the Resurrection 
certainly does unite the couch of rest, the bier for bodily support, 
and the grave in which mortal form is lost, singularly with Jesus ; 
and Christians, under all these circumstances, are emboldened to a 
hope stronger thandeath. The notion entertained by Dr. Strauss 
of the cases of resurrection is truly singular and original. He 
conceives apparently that Jesus ought to have confined his won- 
derful restorations from the grave to the illustrious and the noble. 
Had they been thus confined he would not have been esteemed 
the Saviour of the poor as well as rich. The one case of 
destitution that he touched was possibly that of all most needing 
the consolation of the Great Restorer. ’he only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow. ‘The daughter of Jairus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, and the Baosaixos of St. John, whose cure is effected 
by the distant volition of Jesus, amply prove that all cases were 
taken for the display of his power both among the poor and rich. 
Had John the Baptist been raised from the dead by Jesus, as 
Dr. Strauss suggests, this would from early intimacy between them 
have been stated to be collusive between John and Jesus, and 
would have been the worst instance for an evidence of the resur- 
rection conceivable. 

The miracle of Lazarus contains in itself such inward power 
and reality of representation, that it scarce appears necessary to 
reply to the insinuation that Jesus wished rather to show his 
power of raising the dead, than his skilfulness in healing. The 
friend of mankind, according to our notion, knowing that the ele- 
ments of eternity depend on an assured and fixed faith, might well 
rejoice, as Jesus does, in this salutary effort to produce solemn 
and deep-based conclusions as to futurity. It was for the world’s 
eye he then wrought, and he announces at this miracle the extent 
of his power and the holiness of his Being—“ I am the Resur- 
‘rection and the Life. He that liveth and believeth in me though 
“he were dead yet shall he live: and he that liveth and believeth 
‘*in me shall never die.” Words that imply life, self-existent life, 
to be in Jesus; a promise that the dead body shall again be 
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raised; a pledge that the spirits that are in Christ never see 
death; nor do they, for they pass from the death of the body to 
the life of the soul. But we must not allow ourselves the privi- 
lege of dwelling on the holy intuition by faith, to which fine sense 
the perception of this writer, however gifted in acquirements, is 
wholly alien, as we must resume the subject of the Resurrection 
under another head. 

Passing the remarks on the treading on the sea and the mira- 
culous loaves, we proceed to the marriage in Cana. On the 
marriage in Cana we have worse than doubting incredulity 
again continued, an incredulity that lends ample credence to all 
that can vilify and degrade Jesus or the Evangelists, and an utter 
indisposition to give fair play to any considerations that may lend 
service to the miraculous hypothesis, or to the fair discussion of 
the question, without anticipating the issue. Thus the Virgin 
Mother is thought singularly inquisitive in the expectation of a 
miracle at the marriage supper. She of whom it was written 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, the power of the 
“ Highest shall overshadow thee, therefore also that Holy Thing 
“ that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God,” is 
represented as ignorant of the gifted nature of her own offspring. 
The objection as to the quantity of wine produced, taking each 
vdpia, or water-pot, at 15$ gallons English, (Tholuck’s estimate), 
amounts simply to eighty-one gallons, no great quantity for a 
marriage solemnity attended by throngs of visitants, and lasting an 
entire week. The object of the miracle, the creation of the 
deified emblem of antiquity, the triumph over the wanton God 
who was worshipped for the supposed production of this princi- 
ple, is clear, and no doubt it was from a fear of too close an 
amalgamation of the Moslem and the Christian, that Mahomet 
prohibited his followers the use of wine, the creation of one 
whose perfect system he felt in itself contained the sure elements 
of ruin to Islamism, when its political power had become dis- 
sipated. It is with many anterior circumstances of high moment, 
and many w/terior, such as that we have distinctly alluded to, that 
this miracle is to be considered. Dr. Strauss in his notes on this 
miracle falls into a singular blunder, Remarking on this miracle 
being alluded to only by St. John, he says, “ though neither of 
“ the three Evangelists were Apostles, they might have learned it 
** from common tradition.” St. Matthew was assuredly an 
Apostle, aud is as such enumerated in the synoptical Evangelists. 


It is somewhat singular that Tom Paine has made a similar 
blunder.* 


* Had St, Matthew, as Dr, Strauss supposes and argues in another portion of his book, 
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The next miracle commented on is the withering of the fig- 
tree. ‘The object of this miracle was to awaken in the disciples 
confidence in his power. The words with which it is accompa- 
nied, “ Have faith in God,” indicate the object plainly. ‘Too 
strong a notion is entertained by Dr. Strauss, in common with many 
other writers, on the cursing of the tree. Remain in thy barren- 
ness, thy sterility, seems to be the sum of all Jesus intended to 
convey. As for the idle argument, that to enforce the principle 
of moral productiveness, the tree ought not to have been blighted, 
or any argument being established that Christ opposed the law of 
the Creator—the lightning that blasts the oak in its glory, 
might be alleged with equal reason as proving God’s mutability, 
since he destroys what he has made. Yet for just and physical 
reasons we can trace in this no wrong; where a clear case then is 
instanced of high and spiritual motives being inculcated by such 
a procedure, is it wrovg or unfair to justify it on a spiritual as 
well asa physical principle? Dr. Strauss however seems quite to 
misunderstand the botanical part of the question, and we there- 
fore take the liberty of extracting from Norden the following 
passage :— 

“* This sycamore is of the height of a beech, and bears fruit in a man- 
ner quite different from other trees. It has them on the trunk itself, 
which shoots out little sprigs in form of a grape stalk, at the end of 
which grows the fruit close to one another, most like bunches of grapes. 
The tree is ALWAYS GREEN, and bears fruit SEVERAL TIMES in the year, 
WITHOUT OBSERVING ANY CERTAIN SEASONS, for | have seen some syca- 
mores which had fruit two months after others. ‘The fruit has the 
figure and smell of real figs ; but is inferior to them in taste, having a 
disgustful sweetness. Its colour is a yellow, inclining to an oker, sha- 
dowed by a flesh colour: in the inside it resembles the common fig, ex- 
cepting that it has a blackish colouring with yellow spots. This sort of 
tree is pretty common in Egypt. The common people, for the greater 
part, live on its fruit.” 

The words 8 yae jv xaigis, “ It was not the season of figs,” 
are better rendered “ the season for general fig-gathering was not 
come.”* But on this tree figs might have been expected. ‘The 
subjoined argument of Dr, Strauss is reduced to nothing. “So far 
from there being any defect in the tree, it was acting according to 
the course of nature, and the unreasonable expectation of finding 
figs upon a tree before the bearing season had arrived, increases 
our surprise at the unaccountable conduct of Jesus.” Jesus 
comes to the tree, it is always green, it bears fruit several times 





not been an Apostle, how are we to account for the admission of this fact, on which 
the tradition of the Church is uniform, by Porphyry and Julian, authorities this author 
will scarce dispute, and too sharp-sighted to have omitted this question, especially since 
they censure his eagerly embracing Christianity ? 

* It might equally refer to the particular tree as behind the general season ? 
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in the year, so that a person viewing it from the distance, could 
not determine whether it had fruit or not, which accounts for the 
“if perhaps” of St. Mark. The Ficus fatua thus explains the ques- 
tion, and our author may improve his botany. Even supposing 
Christ, like a skilful gardener, to cut down by his word instead of 
the knife the barren tree, to what does this reasoning amount ?— 
nothing more than striking out of life a deceptive semblance. 
We fully concede to Dr. Strauss that a sublime yvaun is derived 
from this source, a yv#y which Christians only can infer. For 
the whole tale connects itself with the externally beautiful state of 
fruitless Jerusalem—that city of which Jesus might fairly point 
to for outer seeming and inward emptiness. 

It was to the sunken strain of that people—it was to those 
“ battlements once the Lord’s,” that Christ directed this sublime 
yuan. 

The remarks on the transfiguration and last journey to Jeru- 
salem, together with the entry into that city in the form pre- 
dicted by Zechariah, we pass, simply noting that the arguments 
on the first are by no means new; the second would require a 
map to make our view of it intelligible to the public; and the third, 
on the evangelical account, embraces no contradiction, The 
predictions of Christ relative to his death and resurrection, are so 
repeated and under such varying circumstances, as naturally to 
connect with them the chain of mutual dependence. And we 
freely concede the fact that humiliation, when predicted for a holy 
object, ceases to be such; and this we maintain is exactly the 
position of Jesus. The remarks on the prediction of the coming 
to judge the world, contain nothing remarkable except the impu- 
dent assertion that St. Peter reckons a 1000 years as a day, 2 Pet. 
ii. 8. ‘The postponement of the day of judgment for many re- 
volving centuries seems most just, because more subjects are ad- 
mitted into the great Gospel Kingdom, and more souls added daily 
to the Church. The subject next worthy of consideration is the 
Betrayal, The words of Christ to Judas may refer to any 
course of action, say repentance, womooy tax 10v. St. Chrysostom 
does not view them as hortative but dissuasive: but Jesus in any case 
saw his mind; and Judas putting the guilty purpose into the 
guiltier act, forms no contradiction to the accounts of the other 
Evangelists, who represent the deed as meditated. ‘The sudden im- 
petus to realize guilt does not prove its absence in motive before- 
hand. ‘The Apostles as men are also amenable to the ordinary 
laws of God. That which forms their acceptation becomes to Judas 
exclusion, and Mathias naturally rises to the lost throne of the 
betrayer. It is a gratuitous assertion, unsupported by a particle of 
argument, as is clearly evident from every Evangelist and St. John’s 
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express contradiction, that Jesus knew of the betrayal before the 
last supper, since he predicts it at the last supper. The precog- 
nition of Jesus of the treachery of Judas being the salvation of 
the world, answers amply the demand why he was retained by 
Jesus, when known as the betrayer. Jesus shunned not the fated 
city, the fated punishment, the fated ignominy, nor the fated be- 
trayer. 

The crime of Jerusalem was not altered by his death being 
atonement for the sins of all mankind, any more than the murderer 
may be considered as giving the estate to the heir of his victim. 
Rome followed out her policy, and yielded to the Jews in a ques- 
tion of their law, yet are we not indebted to her for salvation. 
The sordid avarice of Judas worked the betrayal, yet who blesses 
the betrayer ? 

The next point on which we have to offer battle, and we do it, feel- 
ing that, like true templars, there is no crevice in our coat of plate 
through which the spear of the infidel can glide, is in the agony in 
the garden. Luke, according to Dr. Strauss, does not record the 
returning of Jesus to the disciples three times and awaking them ; 
neither do Matthew and John, who were both in the garden, con- 
firm Luke’s statement of the appearance of an angel. The only 
question between historians of a fact is simply this:—Do they con- 
tradict each other? Is omission contradiction? Luke mentions 
the last occasion of the three, and what then befel. St. John does 
not detail the scene in the garden, which had been described by 
the synoptical Evangelists, but he states that Christ and the 
disciples were in that garden, that it was his ordinary place of 
resort, and that it was the scene of the betrayal. ‘The unities 
of time, place, and action, are all minutely observed by the 
Evangelists. Dr. Strauss might have added, that Mark does not 
record the angelic appearance any more than Matthew and John, 
which latter Evangelist does not record the scene at all, and therefore 
his omission is not surprising; but the Doctor is surprisingly incor- 
rect in simple details. With far greater reason might it be demanded, 
why does not John detail the entire scene in the garden, than why 
he omits one peculiar feature of it? Dr. Strauss demands, why 
neither Matthew nor John mention the visit of the angel? John, 
we have shown, does not relate the garden-scene ; but as to the 
fact of the angelic appearance not being recorded by Matthew 
and Mark, the reason probably was, that the angel was not visible to 
any but Jesus. This messenger of heaven was visible only to Jesus, 
for according to our view of the text, it is said, “ w$0y avrw”—and 
not tothe disciples. ‘Those Evangelists, therefore, have simply re- 
corded what they witnessed themselves; St. Luke, traditionary 
circumstances; communicated to him probably by John, the best 
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authority, from his confidential intimacy with his beloved friend, 
who possibly recounted to him verbally much of what we find in 
his own Gospel. Look at the detail. Luke describes the angel, 
as seen by Jesus, under that tremendous bodily conflict suc- 
ceeded by the bloody sweat. At this instant of extreme anguish 
a holy spirit became visible to the suffering Saviour, and sup- 
ported him in human agony. 

We can show satisfactorily from a physical fact respecting the 

bloody sweat, known now to but few, that this story was not 
mythical, was never intended to be mythical. So far from the 
bloody sweat being improbable, as Dr. Strauss contends; so far 
from there being any mythical allusion conveyed, we refer this 
writer, whose physical ignorance is extremely gross, to the fol- 
lowing confirmation of this fact, which he considers an utter 
impossibility. Here let us offend no son of the faith by entering 
into the natural confirmation of this awful agony. Let us not 
be deemed as resolving into low physics the sublime meta- 
physical character of Christ. Let it be remembered we are argu- 
ing with an infidel; and on his own hypothesis that the bloody 
sweat was an impossibility. The following is the opinion of a 
most eminent medical authority :—“ Pathology, even in modern 
times, authenticates the statement of the ‘ ‘bloody sweat,’ for 
instances are recorded of its occurrence from divers causes, espe- 
cially from such as greatly affect the nervous system; as sudden 
terror, great agony, whether induced by torture or hanging, and 
great sudden exertion ; and to add to the possibility of the thing, 
a thin and dissolved state of the blood, together with great re- 
laxation of the cutaneous vessels, may exist.” Many instances 
of this are recorded in Arist. Hist. Anim., lib. tii. c. 19; 
Thuanus, Hist. Temp. lib. ii.; Mélanges d’Histoire, par M. 
V. Murville, tom, iii. p. 149; Acta Phys. Med. Nuremberge, 
vol. i. p. 84, vol. viii. p. 428. ‘To all this we subjoin, from a 
distinguished modern writer, the following clear instance :— 

“ Bloody sweat.—In some cases of epilepsy the impetus of blood in 
the head is astonishing. I knew a young gentleman in whom, during 
the paroxysm, the blood was propelled into the extreme vessels with. 
such force that it exuded through the pores; and the whole sur- 
face of the scalp was covered with blood, in the manner we commonly 
see sweat. His intellects before he died were greatly impaired; and 
upon his death, which occurred suddenly, on one of those dreadful 
paroxysms there was discovered a great effusion of blood on the brain. 
The paroxysms are produced or excited by a variety of causes,”—Bur- 
rows on Insanity, London, 1828, p. 154. 


It was our business to justify on his own narrow physics this 
circumstance, and it is done. For our own parts we might in 
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common with many commentators object to take so strong a 
sense as Dr. Strauss assigns to west, and give the passage the 
sense of “ like thick viscous drops of blood.” As to the disciples 
being unable to discern the agony of Jesus from the darkness 
of the night, his repeated approaches to them fully enabled them 
to do so, and the darkness of night in Palestine ; to say nothing 
of artificial lights, such as Judas brings, torches and lamps, if 
needed. Reasoning of this character scarce merits castigation. 
The limits of a review will not enable us to enter on all the 
topics we could wish to discuss; we shall therefore, with a few 
remarks on the arrest, pass to the Crucifixion. We have here 
a weak and unsuccessful attempt made to implicate the Evan- 
gelists in a contradiction :— 


*‘ The synoptical Evangelists describe Judas as stepping forth to be- 
tray Jesus; John informs us that Jesus went forward to them and volun- 
tarily delivered himself up, and that the band fell to the ground through 
the influence of his presence or power.” 


The account is deemed contradictory in circumstance, and the 
behaviour of the satellites incredible. Dr. Strauss does many bold 
things, and discovers facts that have been hid from every saint 
and martyr of the Church, asserting Jolin to be the brother of 
the Christ, on the strength of the words uttered to the Virgin, 
“ Woman, behold thy Son,” as if Jesus had never applied the 
terms of kindred figuratively ;* but we were not prepared for the 
assertion, that Christ and Judas were the same. Until they can 
be shown to be so, the Evangelists contain neither inconsistency 
nor contradiction. 

The approach of Judas to Christ has nothing whatever to do 
with his ulterior offering himself as a captive to the soldiery. 
The effect of the character of Christ, either real or imaginary, 
might well lead to at least as much instant astonishment as the 
assassins of Coligny are represented as feeling. The stiller of 
the tempest, the feeder of thousands with miraculous bread, the 
reviver from the tomb of various individuals, such a character 
as certainly never before or since has appeared, might naturally 
be expected to excite personal dread. 

It is with a feeling of unutterable dislike, that we apply our 
narrow reason to scan so holy and awful a subject as the next. 
The Crucifixion to us is a subject of faith simply, and has never 


* All the synoptical Evangelists contain the instance of a figurative application of 
these words, Matt. xii. 50; Mark, iii. 35; Luke, viii. 21. We extract Matthew, 
‘* Behold my mother and my brethren, (pointing to the disciples, ) for whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” Is it very improbable that these very words were alluded to on the Cross? 
their sense unquestionably was. 
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been treated otherwise from childhood ; but we must lift the banner 
of the Cross and show that the account of this hallowed mystery 
is correct as far as human senses can fathom so immense a 
subject. Dr. Strauss observes :— 


“« The time of the Crucifixion varies. The Evangelists all agree that 
the darkness after the death of Jesus lasted from the sixth until the 
ninth hour, from twelve in the afternoon until three. Mark says, that 
Jesus was crucified at the third hour (nine in the morning), whereas, 
according to John, Pilate sat in judgment upon him at the sixth hour, 


by which time, according to Mark, Jesus had been fastened on the cross 
three hours.” 


No statements ever involved a larger portion of artifice and 
untruth than the above with respect to ancient writers. No one 
knows better than Dr. Strauss, were his mind not deflected from 
right reason, the indefinite character of the Greek ace. St. Mark’s 
assertion "Hy 83 dpa relry xal toradewoay adrov.— It was the third 
hour, that is, the third hour had passed, (we should say it had 
struck nine,) and they crucified him.” St. John, xix. 14, “Hy 
08 maparneny Th mary a, wou 83 vice) Exty*—rére bv mapéiwxey adroy 
adrois Wve savgwSy. ‘It was the preparation of the passover, and 
about noon, (verging on noon, getting to mid-day,) then Pilate 
gave up Jesus to them to crucify him.” We shail not demand 
for St. John the indulgence conceded without any difficulty to 
any profane author on ‘such a statement as this, which is strictly 
correct, and the direct reverse of the definite language used b 
Dr. Strauss. We shall not plead that the feelings of John rendered 
him an inaccurate observer of time; feelings as deep and as intense 
in their opposite emotions as those that filled the bosoms of the 
battling hosts at Thrasymene, and rendered man insensible to the 
earthquake beneath his feet. We shall not claim this, but we do 
claim for St. John consistency with Mark to the letter. The 
night was at this period divided into four watches. The day was 
also divided into four quarters. Of this early division we find 
traces in Matthew, xx. ‘The first quarter began at six, A. M., and 
continued until nine, A.M.; the second ended at twelve; the 
third at three, Pp. M.; the fourth at six, p.m. The first quarter 
was Called the third hour; the second the sixth hour; Matthew, 
xx. 5; the third the ninth hour; and by this division John and 
Mark are perfectly consistent. Mark says it was the third hour, 
and they crucified him, Just as in our language we say it was 


* Luke confirms both Mark and John, for he says, "Hv 8 deei dpa txrn —“* It was 
about the sixth hour,” when the conversation on the Cross with the penitent thief took 
place. Jesus then, on the showing of this Evangelist, was crucified before the sixth 
hour, confirming Mark and taking the weed of John widely, being perfectly consistent 
with that Evangelist also. Dr. Strauss has omitted to notice this coincidence. 
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nine o’clock and he was executed. What was the exact time? 
Past nine. John then is rigidly correct, for the sixth hour divi- 
sion, the second quarter, had begun, it was about the sixth hour, 
No contradiction 1s here visible, but the closest coherence. We 
need not remind the classical student of the indefinite sense of 
wpa in Homer, where hours are not named, the word simply 
implying one of the four quarters of the day. It was not then 
nine, but past nine, according to Mark, and the* acs} would well 
cover from its indefiniteness a longer time than the space of a 
single hour, which is all we need to bring us to about twelve, but 
it is needless on our hypothesis. We do not resort in this hypo- 
thesis to any changes of the MSS., which we are free to say, in 
the best uncial forms confirm the received reading. We do not 
require to adopt the notion of even so distinguished a commen- 
tator as the Rev. Hartwell Horne, of a change of T to the epi- 
semon s. Mark and John are reconciled, without any alteration 
of the MSS. Hour by a singular coincidence in all languages 
receives an indefinite sense. In Italian it is used for a season of 
the year. ‘* Les quatres heures du jour’ imply Morning, Noon, 
Evening, and Night. Mechanical agency has placed us widely 
removed by accurate admeasurements of time, from ancient habits, 
but yet we have proved on this vitally important question that a 
degree of accuracy of a surprising character has been maintained 
throughout the narrative. It would, we feel, be needless to indi- 
cate to our readers while on this question the numerous passages 
of Scripture, where in extent of time the horary period of sixty 
minutes is constantly exceeded. We have next the following 
remarks on the death of Jesus. 


‘¢ The thrust of the lance and flow of blood and water from the body 
of Jesus mentioned by John have probably originated only in the desire 
to establish incontestably the death of Jesus (who could not have been 
on the cross more than three hours, and according to John less—a very 
short time for death to ensue) and the literal accomplishment of pro- 
phecy.” 

The unfair character of Dr. Strauss, as a theological disputant, is 
unfortunately here too apparent. He adheres to Mark to con- 
tradict John. He next gives him up to establish a fresh assault. 
According to his notion, as Jesus was crucified at the third, and 


* To affect to confine the sense of this indefinite particle to an exact affirmation is 
perfectly absurd. Thus we have it in Xenoph. Hell. 1, 2,9, Dindorf.; awoxrewavres tf 
abtay weed exardv—* killing about a hundred of them,” Judges, iii. 29; az#) Séxce xiriadec 
—about ten thousand. With respect to time, Luke, i. 56, ati pefivag rpets—about 
three months, ibid. iii. 29. The age of Jesus, aeel érav rgaxovra—about thirty. The 
indefinite character of these expressions would alone, without farther reference, ex- 
tend the wz to the limit we want, and even more. 
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died at the ninth hour, six hours were consumed in the agony of 
the cross. But for the sake of argument, allow the smallest pos- 
sible limit. Was it wonderful that a person severely scourged, 
buffeted, insulted, agonized by every conflict of conceivable sen- 
sation, half dead probably when affixed to the cross, certainly 
in too great a state of inanition to be his own cross-bearer, was 
it, we demand, wonderful; would it have been a mighty marvel 
had he died instantly’ A prophecy too became fulfilled in the 
sudden death—* a bone of him shall not be broken :” a death of 
a lengthened nature would have prevented this prophecy reaching 
its fulfilment, and that of Jesus was therefore requisite for pro- 
phetic verity. However short the death may seem to Dr. Strauss, 
it was sufficiently lengthened to fulfil a great variety of prophecies 
of difficult limitation, and to promise deliverance to the penitent 
malefactor. St. John’s account of the Crucifixion embraces a 
great variety of facts, found in no other Evangelist, and relates 
principally to the person of Christ. On him then was concen- 
trated the eye of John. When the Roman spear pierced the peri- 
cardium, St. John saw it, and from this singular physical fact, 
unknown to many of us from our limited experience, even now 
when anatomy has been studied for hundreds of years, we draw 
the irresistible conclusion as in the bloody sweat, that he who 
chronicled these extraordinary instances must have seen them or 
gained from ocular witnesses the holy verity. ‘The wound of the 
pericardium is mortal. ‘The blood and water were no mythical 
illustration. ‘They were a positive testimony to the actual death 
of Christ. Such a testimony as the fact needed. It incontestibly 
established the death. 

The limits of the present article will allow of no further exten- 
sion than simply to notice the last point connected with Jesus, 
the Ascension. The long argument of Dr. Strauss may be re- 
duced into the following form. 

“ The first difficulty in this supernatural occurrence is suggested by 
the question,—How can a material body as that of Jesus was, and must 
have been, be conveyed through the air? The next is found on the sup- 
position inferred by this ascent, that the seat of God and of the righteous 
is situated in the sky alone. A childish absurd notion, (it being well known 
that the seat of God is in no one definite invariable spot,) and one which 
belongs only to the ancient ideas of that time. Matthew and Jobn relate 
nothing of this ascent, and Mark and Luke do not agree in their account; 
Mark makes Jesus ascend into Heaven after he had been speaking unto 
the disciples as they sat at meat, and Luke after he had led them to 
Bethany. According to Luke likewise Jesus ascended on the third 
day after his Crucifixion, whereas the Acts of the Apostles men- 
tions the period of forty days, a favourite mystical number in sacred 
history.” 

VOL. XX. NO, XLII. iN 
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As to the fact of a material body ascending into Heaven, this is 
of the purely divine portion of holy writ, and its credibility or not 
as a deed of God (to whom all things are possible), depends on 
testimony. We have the Apostolic in its favour, a testimony given 
in the teeth of the unbelievers ; and one from which, when fully 
assured of this, nothing human in its most powerful extent could 
detach the timid disciple of Jesus who had once forsaken him 
and fled. The second difficulty refers to the locality of Heaven, to 
the ubiquity of God. Itis most true that God is everywhere, 
that the wheels of his throne are over all space ; but it is equally 
true that the Divine Being has places of superior development of 
his might: and orders exist inferiorly gifted with vitality from 
himself, from angels to man, from man to the zoophyte. Nature 
is not all animated: even in her then the Life of God is not 
equally developed—all is not mind. In mind God chiefly de- 
velopes himself, ‘The Supreme then having formed a mingled 
system of spirit and matter, himself thereby gives proof of Heaven 
and Hell; spots of high development of himself, spots of inferior 
lustre or abstraction of himself. Hell is an early, primal truth, 
impressed upon the records of all nations; developed like the 
idea of God universally, whether in natural or revealed religion, 
It is seen in the deeds of the evil, as the opposite principle 
appears in the opposite acts. God has developed himself in a 
widely different manner in the hearts of Strauss and Newton, in 
Aristotle and Plato, in Socrates and Christ; and this is but the 
silent symbol of the overhanging futurity. Those nearest and 
dearest to God are those most illumined by his sacred will. In 
the knowledge of that is their heaven; and the stainless angel that 
stands in the presence of God in the pure light of his early 
creation, and the holy that on earth have sought God and found 
him in his general development, will retain hereafter, in a state 
separate from sinners, a general view: of Divine mercy, with a 
peculiar exemplification of it in themselves, in their own eternity 
and purity. ‘To this things mortal were the type, and to this the 
heavenly will bear the strictest analog gy. 

The subject of the Ascension presents a difficulty indeed, but 
it is one equally so to the believer and the Atheist, the enthusiast 
and the sceptic; to the Etherialist, whether Brahmin, Buddhist, 
Mage, Mahometan, or Christian; or the Materialist of Europe 
and China. All alike confess their inability to solve the myste- 
rious union of mind and matter, which all admit, and none can 
deny. Why then should the solution be imposed on the believer 
alone? Can the finite take in infinite? 

Yet though the subject cannot be, from its very nature, unex- 
plained, it may be brought partially within the grasp of human 
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conception, and made, if we may use the phrase, demonstrably 
tangible to reason itself, by the process of analogy. We shall 
here make the attempt. ‘True it is that even physics minister in 
themselves to these sublime metaphysical conclusions. If we take 
three of certain ponderable substances, and mix them together, so 
far from producing any additional weight, as might be expected, 
they become in their union imponderable—apply this fact in phy- 
sics to the Ascension—is it too much to imagine that the human 
nature, when united to the Divine, became imponderable, and 
retained affinity to the master principle. 

As to the Ascension, it is not true that, as Dr. Strauss affirms, 
Matthew and John relate nothing of this event. Dr. Strauss is not 
fortunate in the accurate development of his deductions ; we have 
here again to set him right on collation, which he does imper- 
fectly, ‘and which is essential to the accurate development of any 
biblical notion, St. John, he ought in fairness to have stated, 
considered the Ascension as an unquestionable fact that must 
have completion, or he would not have recorded the words of our 
Lord to Mary: ‘* Touch me not; for I am not ascended to my 
Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto them, [ ascend unto 
my Father, and your Father; and to my God, and your God.”— 
John, xx. 17. I need not say that omission of this event, the 
Ascension, when chronicled by two Evangelists and thus recognized 
by John, who expressly lays down the principle that omissions 
are not contradictions,* forms no argument against Christianity. 
For St. John, as above, expressly states that he has to lay down 
the fundamentals of Christianity; and this done, when enough is 
developed to give us life in the name of Christ, he considered his 
work complete. We presume also that St. Matthew, closing his 
narrative with the appearance of our Lord to his disciples in 
Galilee, and with the wonderful general charge to the Christian 
Church, may be considered as confining himself to such facts as 
he was best qualified to detail. We will not say how far dife might 
have been continued to that Apostle, so as to embrace the Ascen- 
sion also in his history. It is enough for us that each Apostle 
shows no design to make his narrative artfully correspond with ° 
another, and that fresh facts, each involving in itself fresh sources 
of revelation, are developed—all consistent with each other, all 
eminently conducing to the same great conclusion of life from the 
dead, and holiness and beatitude to the just. 

But Dr. Strauss affirms ‘ Mark and Luke do not agree in 





* « And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are 
not written in this book: but these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ the Son of God ; and that believing ye might have life through his name.”— 
John, xx. 30, 31. 


K 2 
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their account. Mark makes Jesus ascend into Heaven at meat, 
and Luke after he had led them to Bethany.” The accounts 
are perfectly consistent on the great principle of St. John, 
that an omission is not a contradiction. Xenophon omits the 
name of Epaminondas, as the leader of the Thebans at the battle 
of Leuctra; does any one doubt that the noble Theban gained 
that battle? But it will be said we expect in things divine 
greater accuracy; and we have it assuredly, for the fishermen of 
Galilee in their simple story are never contradictory. Thus St. 
Mark and St. Luke are perfectly consistent. The first states that 
the eleven were at meat when Jesus appeared anterior to the As- 
cension; the second, that Jesus ate before the Apostles. St. 
Mark states that after conversing with his disciples on this occa- 
sion he ascended: St. Luke, that he led them forth to Bethany, 
a Sabbath-day’s journey from Jerusalem, a brief walk after the 
repast, and that he then ascended. St. Mark clearly never con- 
templated the ascent from the interior of a dwelling ; he simply 
adds the fact, that after a peculiar conversation with his disciples 
which he details, and the points of which are in perfect agreement 
with the same discourse in St. Luke, the Ascension took place. 
St. Luke represents this conversation as continuous, and pro- 
tracted during the course of an evening’s walk, and that then the 
divine Peripatetic ascended to Heaven, developing thereby his 
divine affinity to the holiest of Beings. We have in this no in- 
consistency. St. Mark’s omission is no contradiction to St. 
Luke’s affirmation. 

Again, According to St. Luke,and Mark likewise, Jesus ascended 
on the third day after his crucifixion, whereas the Acts of the 
Apostles mentions the period of forty days, a favourite mystical 
number in sacred history. Were this the fact, St. Luke would be 
the most singular of writers, for as the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles he would then be made to confute himself. ‘The general 
detail of all the Evangelists is entirely in favour of a long period of 
communication between Christ and his disciples after the resurrec- 
tion; and we shall instance this in one simple fact, to the develop- 
ment of which, if we are right in our remembrances, we are indebted 
to that malleus hereticorum—Bishop Watson. We shall however 
substantiate our recollections by references. ‘Tom Paine, if we 
rightly recollect, viewed with the same felicity with which he 
classed Luke as an Apostle, the whole period between the Resur- 
rection and Ascension as three or four days. In this he has some 
affinity to Dr. Strauss; but the peculiar distinction of the Neologist 
is, that it is difficult to appreciate his sense of Christianity, 
whereas in Paine it was nearly wil. We have in St. John the 
benefit of a continuous narrative of many days after the Resur- 
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rection, and we shall from thence be enabled to run on to a large 
extent of time. Christ appears (from John, xx. 19,) to the dis- 
ciples and Mary Magdalen. The same day, “14 pid tav caBBarwy,” 
Thomas disbelieves this interview when informed of it; eight 
days after it Jesus appears to the disciples and Thomas, (xix. 26.) 
Then the disciples leave Jerusalem and proceed to the Sea of Tibe- 
rius. Now this was in Galilee, distant sixty or seventy miles from 
Jerusalem; certainly we may conjecture four or five days as inter- 
vening before they could reach Galilee from Jerusalem, poor and 
without the means of other aid than their own feet. Suppose 
some stay a day or two before St. Peter’s fishing. We are now 
advanced to sixteen days from the Resurrection. Our Lord then 
appears to his disciples. ‘They return to Jerusalem, say they ar- 
rive on the twenty-first; and therefore in nineteen days after 
the return from Galilee to Jerusalem the Ascension takes place 
from Bethany. How well, then, as far as we can collect evi- 
dences of this kind, do these clearly undesigned coincidences 
cohere. With this detail St. Mark is quite consistent; and 
St. Luke* says nothing that can negative it, but goes on in 
continuous narrative from the return of the disciples from 
Emmaus to the general meeting at Jerusalem. After this ge- 
neral meeting the departure into Galilee ensues, and then we are 
to take the words of Luke, from the 46th verse, as descriptive of 
the words of our Lord before the Ascension. So that, unless we 
view from the 33rd of Luke to the 50th verse of his Gospel as 
one continuous conversation, Dr. Strauss’s argument involves in it 
an impossibility and a clear discrepancy with the other Evangelists, 
to each of whom Dr. Strauss himself gives credit, in order to 
obtain his evidence to discredit any other when it suits his own 
views. As to the holy number 40, the period of Moses on the 
Mount, of the Deluge, it is indeed a mythical number to which 
the Christian Church has ever attached a value, as in the name 
of the beast; far beyond the cyphers that compose it; but we 
have shown that the natural course of events leads mainly down 
to an analogous conclusion, The assertion then of Luke, that 


* The rére of Luke, xxiv. 45, is clearly used in the same sense as in Matthew, xxiv. 
9. Circa ista tempora—“ about that period.” It does not bear any other sense than 
this, as is proved by the above collation from St. Jolin. Or in the season of the days 
intervening between this interview and the Ascension, at that period Christ expounded 
the Scriptures to the Apostle, and after the expiration of many days continuance was 
ended, he led out the disciples to Bethany and then ascended. This sense of rére, as 
referring to a period broadly in the writer’s mind, such as the Resurrection period in 
Luke, is borne out by every classical writer, consult G. E. A°schyl, Agam. Bl. 772, 
1128. The wide sense in which Cassandra in the last cited line applies it, far exceeds 
the Evangelist’s days, for she applies té7¢ to years. In a similar manner we must not 
confine the words of Mark ‘ era 7d Aadfioas,” “ after speaking with them,” to the 
immediate conversation, but refer it to that protractive conversation to which we have 
alluded anterior to the Ascension. 
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Christ was omrayowevos over the space of forty days by the Apostles 
is borne out by the natural and undesigned coincidences to 
which we have alluded; and it would appear clear to any fair 
investigator, that the brief period of instruction to which, we 
have shown, our Lord had simply to confine himself a few days 
anterior to his Ascension, was not more than was requisite to 
unfold to the limited faculties of man the spirit of the law of 
Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms, as to his divine mission : 
to open their hearts to comprehend the Scriptures, to trace out 
the Apostolic path, to fortify them against the world in arms 
against the faith; to strengthen them, and make them victors 
over the devil, the world, and the flesh:—to effect this, and 
it was effected in human beings before the astonished Pagan, 
required the power of a God visible in human shape, working 
out human energies in the glorious enterprise. 


Our readers will require some estimate of the author’s powers : 
these we think far, very far, below his reputation; and of these 
we think dexterity the principal. It is not easy to refuse the praise 
of this to a writer who assumes and denies each authority in turn, 
as suits his own purpose; and by avoiding any fixed ground him- 
self, reduces antagonism to the mere defensive; an incalculable 
advantage. He can boast with Hector— 

‘ To right, to left, I shift the sounding shield.’—Jiad, vii. 237. 
But he has none of the talent for open fight that distinguishes 
the Trojan hero. Small in honesty, great in ingenuity, he takes 
a simple statement merely to turn it into suppositions; values a 
fact only so far as it serves towards an hypothesis; and, requiring 
for his own theories and assertions the very indulgence he denies 
to the Gospel statement, favours us with a series of conjectural 
arguments in the modest shape of a Variorum reading to evangelical 
History! ‘Thus expecting his own inferences to be received in 
preference to the very facts on which they are confessedly founded ! 
Dr. Strauss has a decided predilection for hypothesis over history ; 
when weak on fair ground, he drags his antagonist to the water: 
and he excels in arranging, distinguishing, and balancing non- 
entities. Veiled in a thick fog of profane authorities, profane 
only are authorities with him, he can never see the case as it is, 
but as it ought to be. He disdains the credulous scepticism of 
Paulus and his followers, to reach greater scepticism through 
wilder credulity. His reading is profuse, not correct; his deeper 
lore is inauspicious. 

The Chaldaic references we have exposed; the Persian are 
worse. Oromasdes and Ahriman were principles originally. The 


deevs were not properly spirits, but earthly demons, (yii,5) 
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Kou-aish, mountain-men ; absolute tangibilities, even to the close 
of Giamshid’s reign, nearly the time of Solomon. ‘They wrestle, 
fight, are chained, and slain. ‘To a later period then must be 
referred the spiritual theories that originated Manicheism, &c. 
Our author has confounded the Deev with the Jin. 

Dr. Strauss relies on the Zend-Avesta: to what does this 
amount? We give the Zend-Avesta the antiquity it claims; 
and that is, after the Greek invasion; the reign of Ardshir, the 
Sassanide. Now centuries elapsed between the ruin and restora- 
tion of this system, reputed Zoroaster’s; and the books compiled 
then from memory by the priests or mobeds, or even let us admit 
them saved, are monstrous and vitiated; they cannot then be the 
pure doctrines of that pure teacher of truth. Late authorities for 
early doctrines are suspicious. 

We can only observe, in conclusion, that the arguments of Dr. 
Strauss have all, or nearly all, been answered by English writers. 
If he cannot read them we regret it, as he might have learned 
straightforwardness from them, If the omissions of Evangelists 
are contradictions, then Mark and John, who do not mention the 
birth of Christ, while they narrate his life deny his existence! 
Dr. Strauss vaunts highly of his book; we could wish a better 
antagonist, 
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Art. VI.—1. Palac w Kaniov. The Castle of Kaniov, a Poem 

in three Cantos. By Severin Goszczynski. 1834. 
2. Dziady. The Festival of the Dead, §c. By Adam Mickiewicz. 

Wilna, Petersburgh, Paris, and Germany. 1833. 
Tue name of Poland has created everywhere the deepest interest, 
not merely from a feeling commensurate with the magnitude of 
the catastrophe that has involved it, nor yet only from the vain 
but heroic and desperate efforts recently made by its inhabitants 
for the rescue of their native land. ‘The three great powers that 
assumed and partitioned that unhappy kingdom most undoubtedly 
view their own act in a light very different from others, and are, 
in the opinions of many, provided with an excuse for at least 
some portion of their conduct: this point we cannot here exa- 
mine; but must proceed to observe that neither the powers 
alluded to themselves, nor their warmest partizans, have ever 
affected to regard the measure as other than deeply to be de- 
plored, and excusable only by the presumed urgent necessity of 
the case, 

If such then is the feeling of the partitioning arbitrary govern- 
ments ; if their subjects, though conscious of their own country’s 


aggrandizement by this forced brotherhood, yet cherish and avow 
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their regret for the results at least, if not for the originating cause ; 
we can ‘scarcely wonder that lands more jealous of their proper 
liberties should deepest sympathize in the catastrophe that has 
deprived a nation of its existence, and should carry this feeling 
even to the generous excess of forgetting their errors in the seve- 
rity of the punishment that has overwhelmed them. 

But there exists a motive, and it is to this that we have alluded 
in the outset, stronger than admiring pity for the brave who 
struggle vainly with ‘their fate, and warmer than either the ab- 
stract sense of injustice or those moral sympathies of our nature 
that, in the sorrows and sufferings of our brethren, confess our 
own weakness in the hands of destiny. Kingdoms before Po- 
land have fallen and been crushed ; nations have been driven by 
force or accident from their homes; and the native, a slave in his 
own land, or an outcast in that of the oppressor, in every age has 
afforded a subject for the historian, an example for the philoso- 
pher, and to the poet a theme of lamentation, vengeance, or anti- 
cipative restoration. But while in those cases the effects are 
before us, the cause is generally hidden, in distance, or in time : 
it is far otherwise with Poland: the catastrophe of her extinction 
is not merely an historical verity, or even a cotemporary grief; it 
is a catastrophe that occurred when the existing generation, they 
who reason, and they who rule, were in the very spring and 
freshness of existence ; when the sterner concomitants of life and 
necessity were all undreamed of or unbelieved ; and the world 
was but seen as through the mists of the morning, enlargening its 
glories and tinting its very shadows into charm. 

At such a moment of calm and unsuspecting quietude the 
blow that extinguished Polish independence shook every youthful 
heart in its recoil, even to that of her very assailants. It shook 
even the bosoms of that more matured race who were listening 
to the first sounds of the revolutionary tempest, and who owned 
amidst dangers that dimly threatened themselves the deeper wail 
of that achieved destruction; the last groan of a co-existing in- 
dependence which they should recognize no more; the Western 
Rachael weeping for her children ; ‘that would not be comforted 
because they were not. 

In the physical world when the mind is otherwise occupied 
striking events will often leave a strong though unnoticed im- 
pression : : and this, when the more immediate turmoil of passion 
is over, will come over the spirit like a voice of the past, an echo 
of its solitude; heard and felt more distinctly through each silent 
vibration of the pulse, and sinking deeper and deeper upon the 
ear and the heart. We cherish it we know not why, and dwell 
upon the accents till they seem mysterious as the utterance of a 
half-spoken doom: and such in truth they become when some 
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combination that had escaped our busier moments unveils itself 
in its effects, and we feel how closely it touches us, Such in the 
political and moral world is the parallel instance of the French 
Revolution and Poland. The more imminent danger is past ; the 
less obvious catastrophe remains ;—in struggling only against the 
passing accident of revolution, we have permitted the establish- 
ment of a yet more dangerous principle ;— Extinction. 

This then is the double source we referred to of our sympathy 
for the Poles, that to our youth they were as brethren, and torn 
from us then violently; and that our parents looked on at the ex- 
tinction. We feel, however unavoidably, almost as accessaries— 
and we feel too, that, like the royal martyr’s, their destruction is 
our own danger.—The sentence of Strafford was the doom of 
Charles; the Poles held the outposts against a power we now 
dread for ourselves. 

We touch on the political question here ouly so far as it forms 
the basis of moral sympathies ; for these are the foundation of 
poetry : and itis singular for England that while the generous voice 
of the most basely abused of her statesmen was alone among na- 
tions raised for Polish redintegration, and this as a moral right ; 
yet that our countrymen alone among nations are wholly ignorant 
or regardless of the voice which still attests that country’s nation- 
ality; which still, though stifled, outcast, sorrowing, and broken, 
binds the exile of all Europe to the one land of his home; and, 
marking a spirit that defies all vicissitude, forms the sole, last, 
best, and unquestionable earnest of the indomitable existence of 
Poland. 

The living and inextinguishable voice of her literature has in 
truth awakened scarcely the faintest echo in our island. ‘Though 
France and Germany, the Swede and the Dane, and even that 
sternest of her masters, the Russian, have caught and treasured 
in their several tongues the wild and mournful cadence of Polish 
harmonies, England, justly proud of her actual constellation of 
poets, has shown no curiosity for those that shine at distance, 
and whose beams have never glanced across the waves of her 
ocean zone. ‘Their light in truth, like that of unknown stars, has 
never reached us to this very hour: and yet even prejudice must 
acknowledge that Poland at this very time boasts names that may 
well compete with all but the very highest of our own. If the 
combination of power and sweetness, simplicity and depth, the 
brilliance, the tenderness, the playful grace, wild melancholy, 
energy, softuess, and impetuous passion of Moore have raised 
him to rank unrivalled as a lyrist by any writer of any age or 
country—with any name but his in that department Zaleski may 
fairly be compared. If the gloomy splendours of Byron alone veil 
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the stern summit of his own peculiar height, not the proudest of 
his countrymen who have caught and reflected those rays can 
aspire beyond the names of Mickiewicz and Malczeski; and 
though nothing perhaps since the time of Homer himself can 
equal, however careless, the torrent flow and eager energy of 
Scott, yet that traditionary lore and mystic gloom, so dear to the 
spirit of our mighty minstrel, finds throughout Europe its best 
but unequal representative in the mind of the youthful Gosz- 
czynski: destitute of Southey’s elaborate but vivid and omni- 
picturing imagination, he yet unites his taste for preternatural 
powers, the sorcerer and the phantom, with a half-shrouded 
might and half-savage phantasticity that reminds us, sometimes of 
Coleridge, and sometimes of Monk Lewis. From the second and 
fourth writers alone we select our specimens in the present paper. 
The peculiar temperament of the Poles, far less European 
than Asiatic, and which displays the restless levity of the modern 
Persian conjoined with the desperate valor of the ancient Scyth ; 
a union not dissimilar to the Irish character; render them par- 
ticularly sensitive to poetical impressions, and especially those 
which, like their history, bear the character of extravagance and 
gloom. In such temperaments, however, such impressions are 
generally fleeting, perhaps in proportion to their force and vivid- 
ness. ‘The most imaginative nations, therefore, are seldom the 
most poetical, for the essence of these habits is irregularity of 
impulse; whereas poetry, in its more serious strains at least, re- 
quires a fixity of thought and purpose, the offspring only of 
settled habits and institutions that train the mind for the loftier 
tasks. Compare the ancient Greek of Thrace or ‘Thessaly with 
the lonian; the inhabitant of Acarnania with the Athenian and 
even Beeotian. Weigh the Norwegian against the Swede, the 
Celt with the Saxon; the Swiss, the Biscayan, the Carpathian 
with the more cultivated inhabitants of adjacent plains. This 
case to, so obvious in Europe, is even more strongly exemplified 
in Asia; where the Tatar is mute before the Chinese; the Ne- 
palese or Tibetan to the Hindoo; and the wandering Arab, de- 
spite his early boast of civilization and literature, kicks the beam 
when contrasted with the steadier Turk, and even with the more 
vivacious Persian. ‘These last afford the strongest of striking 
contrasts, for it is with themselves in a different period of their 
history: under established systems and permanent institutions 
the efforts of the Persian muse rank high in the annals of fame: 
under a feeble rule and a desultory and irregular population she 
has dwindled into insignificance in all but the shortest flights. 
But the foreign popularity of English poets of the day, and 
more especially of Byron, has produced a striking change, and 
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no where more than in Poland. The very egotism of that writer 
giving publicity to his own most private cogitations, threw a new 
light over the yet uninspired world. Men perceived with as- 
tonishment that their own pulses, passions, and experiences, all 
that they had passed over as indifferent, or concealed as peculiar, 
almost from themselves, and certainly from the rest of their kind, 
were feelings not merely incident to humanity itself, but common 
to the race instead of confined to the individual. ‘They found 
also that the very breathings of the highest genius claimed and 
received solely from its accurate delineation of these experiences, 
that meed of praise, that submissive admiration, which had been 
previously deemed the tribute to only an undefined and indefinite 
faculty, such as genius was vaguely imagined to be. ‘This lesson, 
we repeat, which the wider generalities of preceding poets had 
brought home only throughout ages to the gifted few, the bold 
egotism of Byron forcibly established for the many. Hence 
the multitude of writers have learned to look within themselves 
for the truths their predecessors timidly fancied to exist in ex- 
ternal nature alone; and hence, abroad in some degree, and far 
more so at home, the vast improvement as to truth and observa- 
tion within the last few years, so soon as the first sickly aud 
sickening folly of imitation and affected misanthropic sentiment- 
ality had marred its own aims by rendering it impossible to read 
and ridiculous to purchase those trashy whimperings of factitious 
facts. 

If such was the case at home, it can scarcely be wondered at 
that a country so humbled and bowed to dust as Poland, every 
particle of whose spirit was as by homeopathic tyranny, ground 
down and crushed into energetic expansion, should turn to seek 
in the realms of imagination that solace which the world of ac- 
tuality denied ; and since the present was dark, and the future but 
a doubtful gloom, should search for consolation from the records 
of the past. But whatever the efforts to drive away despair, a 
tone of sadness will spring from desolation; the hand of depres- 
sion falters in its energies, and a damp, as of coming death, re- 
laxes the chords of its lyre. ‘Thus every line of the effusions 
before us is pervaded by a tone of undisguised and fatal sadness; 
and however varied the powers or warm the geueral spirit of the 
poet, we feel from the first that the burthen of his theme can be 
but fear and slaughters, ill-omens, desolation, and doom. 

Though still in youth, and last in order of succession, our first 
specimens are taken from the writings of Severin Goszczynski, as 
the least matured of the poets for whom we have claimed atten- 
tion; and this slight sketch of his character may not be uninte- 
resting to the reader. 
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-Goszezynski was born in the Ukraine, and from his tenderest 
years was wont to feed his imagination with the traditionary tales 
of his native land. His taste for solitude and habits of meditation 
necessarily increased the impressions thus received ; and it cannot 
be wondered at that the situation of his country induced him, from 
the first, to join in those secret associations whose object was 
her enlargement from thraldom, Persecution followed of course ; 
and, compelled to save himself by flight, the youthful enthusiast 
long found safety only by concealment in the villages of his coun- 
trymen, and consoled himself by wandering along the banks of 
the Dnieper, the scenes of so much that had engaged his earliest 
aspirations, It was under these circumstances that he composed, 
among others, the poem entitled the Castle of Kaniov, from 
which we shall offer some extracts. It can scarcely be doubted 
that this state of uncertainty exasperated still more the spirit of 
the poet against the foreign oppressor; and accordingly we find 
Goszczynski amongst the foremost of those who surprised the Bel- 
videre, and, by the capture of the Grand Duke Constantine, set 
the example of insurrection to his countrymen. In the succeeding 
struggle he signalized himself not less as a soldier than a poet, 
most of his compositions being written in the intervals of military 
duty, and these we trust hereafter to lay before the reader. At 
the conclusion of the war he quitted Poland, we believe, for 
France, and has ever since devoted himself to the cultivation of 
his favourite pursuit. 

The writings of Goszczynski have been praised for their strength 
and originality of conception. They abound in passages of 
beauty, force, and imagination; but the reader will also perceive 
that the bias of his birth, early life, and subsequent position have 
tinted his thoughts with deepest gloom, and that, in his Castle of 
Kaniov at least, these and the defects of youthful judgment have 
carried him into an excess. Some slight oversights and contra- 
dictions also may strike the reader, but the genius of the poet and 
the difficulty of his position will amply atone for slight blemishes 
like these. 

We proceed to the poem of the Castle of Kaniov, 

‘* The lofty towers of Kaniov rise 
Like giant arms to reach the skies : 
A nation’s standard crowns their steeps ; 
Their strength a nation’s frontier keeps ; 
Whilst wide o’er hill and dale outspread, 
Below the hamlet’s dwellings lie ; 
As infants tranquil on the bed 
That sleep beneath the nurse’s eye ; 
And proud the giant's feet to lave 
Broad Dnieper rolls his darkling wave. 
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Thick, virgin forests clothe the shore, 
By feet of man untrodden there ; 

And grimly frown the mountains’ hoar : 
Stern as the forehead of despair. 


’Tis autumn’s night—a night of storm ; 
A browner bed the billows make ; 
And sullen clouds the heavens o’erswarm, 
And fiends midst dangerous pathways wake. 
The traveller breathes a whispered prayer ; 
Whistles thro’ reeds the furious air ; 
The famished wolf his victim kills, 
Whose lowings echo o’er the hills ; 
The raging wind in fury speaks ; 
The lofty gibbet harshly creaks ; 
The carcase swings ;—-dogs howling, moan 
The death of sleep o’er nature thrown. 


His sounding sabre at his side 
Rings, as the gibbet-sentry’s stride 
Swift pacing, keeps that valley wide. 

Soothed be the silent hour of night 
His senses court some waking dream ; 

Yet turns he, sudden, in affright, 
Roused by that gibbet’s creaking scream, 

And looks, as though its tenant drear 

Again in life should reappear. 

And, bolder now, his glance he turns 
Where, o’er the sheltering castle far, 
Like symbol of protecting star— 

The turret’s guardian watch-fire burns. 

Hark !—’tis a rustling sound, scarce heard 

Perchance some nest-disturbing bird : 

It looms—it moves his path along— 

‘ Satan, avaunt thee with thy throng!’ 

He makes the cross’s sign :—'tis fled— 

And murky darkness reigns instead : 

He scans his musket’s lock and sword, 

Then paces calm with soul restored. 


The moon-beam struggles thro’ the cloud ; 
"Tis something white that wanders there ; 

That form, half seen, the bushes shroud, 
But woman's song is on the air. 

The bold Cossack’s fond pulses own 

That well-known song’s awakened tone 

Nor deem it strange if woman’s voice, 
Known by its dulcet notes again, 

With throbs of wildest bliss rejoice 
The stormy hearts of the Ukraine. 
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Oh—he no longer keeps the hill ! 
Once more the moon hath veiled her head ; 
Once more the mist is darkly spread ; 
The gibbet creaks—the wild dogs howl ; 
Thro’ desperate paths the phantoms prowl ; 
The wind prolongs its moanings still.” 


The Cossack meets Orlika; but taking advantage of his ab- 
sence from guard, a stranger steals the dead body and throws 
down the gibbet, while a demon-form assumes for a time the 
place of the corpse, to deceive the eye of the fugitive sentinel, 
Nebabo. This scene is described, not without some, and scarcely 
inappropriate, confusion, in a dialogue between an owl and his 
mate. The shouts of laughter sent forth by these doom-de- 
lighting birds at the thought that Nebabo must on the morrow 
take the place of the corpse, at length scare away the lovers ; but 
not till Orlika has stated her rejection of the governor’s offer of 
marriage. 

A passage of great beauty now introduces us to a scene of fes- 
tivity. Some groups are employed in converse upon superstitions ; 
as of the red spirit who at midnight feeds on the blood of sleeping 
infants, (for the vampire is native to the spot;) of the goblins 
often detected in shedding the venom of flowers to spoil cream ; 
of despairing souls unbaptised ; and of spirits that sour the milk 


in the breast. Sadness and terror reign through the party. 


* ¢ Ho-hoop !—ho-hoop !’—Hark to the cry, 
That, like the night-owl’s, rings on high: 
Near and more near its shrieks resound— 
‘Tis drowned Ksenia !—’tis the drowned !’— 
Exclaim the fear-struck crowd around. 

Stilled is the dance and mute the song ;— 
In heaps the trembling maidens throng : 
The bolder sex their terrors hide, 

Yet glance in fear from side to side 

To watch that cry’s unearthly sound. 


‘ Ho-hoop—Nebabo !—Attaman ! 

‘ Ho-hoop—ho-hoop !’—The accursed ban 
Approaching, chills each breast with fears ; 
And lo,—the phantom-form appears ! 

As on the wings of drunken fiend 

She jerks and flaps the labouring wind : 
Foul garb, and hair’s dishevelled flow 
Torn rags, dead flowers, soiled ribbands show : 
The skeleton’s gaunt form she bears, 

Her eye a wandering wildness wears ; 
With shrieks, and clapping hands, as wide 
Flaps her dull weight from side to side, 
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Still ceaseless rings th’ infernal ban ; 

‘ Ho-hoop—Nebabo !—Attaman !— 

* Ho-hoop !-—ho-hoop !’—Oh God! while fear 
Chills the choked blood, the fiend draws near : 
Made, as to Satan’s self, by all, 

The cross’s sign repels her call : 

Though human seems that shape of ill, 

It shuns the sacred symbol still : 

And happy he who breaks the spell ; 

For woe to him she loves too well. 

‘ Ho-hoop—Nebabo !’—midst their fears 
She shrieks, and flies, and disappears. 

Too sure the threatening heavens forbode 
That castle’s walls a weary load ; 

Too sure above those fated towers 
Destruction’s fearful signal lours. 

‘The fearful form that all too long 
Wanders the towns and woods among, 

To fright the wandering traveller’s way, 
Now heralds Fate towards destined prey. 
With yellower hue than corpse from tomb, 
She comes and flies like thought of doom : 
Her mirth more drear than laugh of owl, 
Her voice, as dogs o’er corpses howl : 

© Oh heaven, avert her demon ban ! 

‘ Oh heaven, preserve the Attaman !’ 
Thus with pale lips the listeners said ; 
Pale, tho’ that form of fear was fled.” — 

Although our rugged efforts at verse do not and cannot essay 
to give the native graces of the original, still less to supply their 
place by foreign and adventitious ornament, in spite of every dis- 
advantage it will be admitted, we conceive, that thereis considerable 
force, spirit, and beauty in the original: but it is also apparent 
to the eve of taste that the spirit is irregular and the force unsus- 
tained; defects scarcely avoidable under the double difficulties 
of youth and position with which the poet has, as we have noticed, 
had to struggle in the progress of composition, The verisimili- 
tude of the description too with the traditionary superstition itself 
is a serious bar to the poetic finish and dignity, for the supersti- 
tions of the vulgar are always essentially vulgar: though Shak- 
speare and Byron had the art to fling the deepest folds of their 
genius round the ignoble proportions of witch and vampire, 
stifling dull prate or revolting allusions, such as weary or shock and 
disgust the reader through all the scenic skill of the Brocken 
meeting in Faust. Our author has nothing to answer for on this 
head, beyond a close adherence to the rags and ribbons of the 
original. We must however point out the decided error of taste, 
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as regards effect, which he has committed, in separating the attri- 
butes of the fiend’s external nature into two portions, as shown in 
our extract; the first, narrative in kis own person, the second ex- 
clamatory from his groups, instead of accumulating them into one 
successive impression. 

But the Attaman Nebabo, the handsome and beloved, the first 
Cossack of the Starost, is seen no more in his wonted haunts. 
He has waited for Orlika in vain, for once again— 


* ¢ Ho-hoop—Nebabo !’—Fiends are in the air ; 
Oh, heavenly cross! turn them to ashes there! 
That glance of hell that eyes him with delight 
Nebabo sees, and knows the ill-omened flight. 
War with the devil is no children’s play ; 

The demon’s daughter fain to lead astray 

Nebabo signs the cross, o’erveils his brows, 

And hides beneath the poplar’s sheltering boughs : 
To wait until no more be heard or seen 

That song accursed, that devil’s go-between. 

* Ho-hoop—Nebabo !’—still she flies around : 

‘ Ho-hoop—Nebabo !’—still her cries resound : 
Darting cold gleams from eyes of dreariest blue 
That mock the burning sulphur's livid hue.” 


She goes at length, but Orlika comes not. Offered the 
choice of marriage with the Starost, or her lover’s death, for suf- 
fering the body to be stolen from the gibbet, the miserable girl 
resigns herself for his life :— 


“ The shout, the tumult, and the throng, 
The flood of light, the brilliant walls, 
Dark chequered as each shadow falls, 
Proclaim the entering married pair. 
That stillness tells each guest is placed ; 
The board with costly silver graced ; 
Where joyous guests the toasts prolong. 
And loud burrahs ring thro’ the halls, 
Then hushed—while gladdening voices fill 
The pause, and harps, resounding still. 


And winds o'er Dnieper’s waters blue 
Love the soft tumult to prolong, 
Thrill to the exulting harp-strings true, 
And catch the voice of song. 
Again, again, the wine goes round, 
Again its rings the dance hath wound ; 
And earth gives back the sound of feet, 
Light pattering o’er her joyful breast ; 
As some fond mother’s pulses greet 
Her children’s sports with joy confest. 
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But, as the wind-gust bears along 

The sullen gloom of darkest clouds, 
Even thus Nebabo flies the throng, 

And far aloof his visage shrouds. 
Headlong descends the steepest streets ; 
Cleaves thro’ the astonished crowds he meets. 


He seeks the stream,—the timbal’s strain, 
The tones that languishingly plain, 
The joyous dance,—all, all are vain :— 
With listening ear and brow of cloud 
He rushes through that festal crowd. 


His darkling shadow doth it seem, 
That form that floats along the stream, 
As seeks the youth the further shore ? 
So close, as touching now the boat, 
Now lightly cleaves where surges float, 
How scuds beneath the glancing oar: 
Now on the waters calm reclined 
Follows where glides the furrowing keel, 
Now right, now left,—before,—behind,— 
Tho’ from its lips no accent steal. 
* * * 


The youth a moment checks his course 
With listening ear and searching eyes ; 
His name awakes that omen hoarse 
The burthen of detested cries— 
* Ah, demon-born !’ he murmurs low, 
‘ Earth shall no more thy being know ! 
Tho’ hell enshroud thee with its power, 
Let my arm reach thee but this hour— 
Fiends take my soul to direst ill 
If this clenched hand shall fail to kill.’ ” 


The demon hastens to embrace him, to imprint the kiss of fire 
on the lips of her chosen; but in the act of throwing her arms 
round his neck she faints and falls, covered with blood: his fist 
has split her skull! 


** ¢ Ho-hoop, accursed !—thus take thine own ;’ 
Nebabo uttered, and is gone.” 


We have no space for the sequel of this tragic tale, and must 
now turn to a higher name. 

Adam Mickiewicz is the son of an advocate and was born in 
Lithuania in the year 1799. He commenced his studies at Nov- 
gorod and completed them at Wilna, where, in the year 1822, he 
published his first literary labours, consisting of translations, ori- 
ginal tales and ballads, and Grazyna, an historical novel. ‘These 
works instantly procured their author a high reputation, as not- 
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withstanding the devotion entertained there, in common with the 
rest of the continent, for the bold originality of Gothe and 
Byron, and by none more ardently than the youthful poet him- 
self from his childhood, it was felt that he had particularly ad- 
dressed himself to the sympathies of his countrymen, and that his 
admiration for his great models had not led him into servile ad- 
miration—that error of inferior minds, even in youth. 

A second volume, published in 1823, was not less successful 
than the first, and procured the author the unenviable distinction 
of a political visitation from the Russian government; which in 
fact could scarcely be expected to overlook the spirited and 
daring allusions contained in the Ode to the Polish Youth,— 
taken, too, conjointly with the author’s intimate connection with the 
Polish Literary Society of Wilna, one of whose express objects 
was to nurse the stifled flame of patriotism and independence. 
He was banished, and retired to the south of Russia and the 
neighbourhood of the Krimea, where he continued to write, and 
attracted much notice. He was driven thence to Moscow; there 
Prince Galitzin, duly appreciating his high merits, interested 
himself warmly in his behalf, and after some delay and difficulty 
procured his transfer to Petersburg, where he was eagerly re- 
ceived: he subsequently travelled into Germany, and thus made 
the acquaintance of Gothe, and to Paris, where, we believe, he 
now resides, 

The writings of Mickiewicz abound in passionate and patriotic 
sentiments, the evident results of his own peculiar temperament, 
darkened by melancholy; his sarcasm is brilliant and severe: 
and the moody spirit that pervades his compositions is relieved 
and set off by great powers of poetry and sweetness. 

We give all the space we can allow for extracts from this dis- 
tinguished writer.*— 


THE SONG OF THE WAJDELOTA.+ 
(FROM THE POLISH OF MICKIEWICZ.) 
** Trapition ! O Tradition! thou of the seraph tongue, 
The arch that links two ages—the ancient and the young ; 
True arch! thou art not broken by any stroke of fate ; 
No tyrant’s touch profanes thee—while millions consecrate: 
In thee our warriors treasure up their strength of hearts and swords, 
The tissue of their holy thoughts—the lightning of their words ! 


* We take the following poem from the first number of the Polyglot Magazine, in 
which we are glad to perceive this notice. ‘ We intend giving large specimens from 
the Polish, with the original words, and for that purpose we are about getting a small 
fount of type cast.” 

+ ‘‘A Lithuanian word—A pagan priest who sang to the people during their national 
festivities the praises of their ancestors.” 
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“ Thou song of olden glories ! like incense from the shrine 
Of a nation’s fame and freedom, thou risest up divine. 
Thou song of olden glories ! like an angel at the gate 
Of a nation’s storied temple, thou art ever seen to wait 
With wings of golden light, and a voice of thrilling might, 
And the sword of an archangel like a red flame waving bright. 


“ Time may rot the written stone—and royal brigands burn— 
But the song we loved of old, untouched, shall to our hearts return ; 
The heroic legend of the dead the crowd shall ne'er forget, 
They quench its thirst with ardent hopes, and feed it with regret. 
It shall go amongst our hidden glens, and to our mountains cling, 
And from the rock and ruin shall that olden spirit sing. 


The hoary peasant goeth forth to till the grassy plain, 

And riveth with his ploughshare the bleached bones of the slain ; 

He prayeth for the noble dead—the long-renowned in story, 

And he singeth unto echos wild the old song of their glory. 

* Rest—rest upon your bed of fame, where the good fight ye tried, 

And sword in hand for freedom ye conquered and ye died ; 

The stricken-down invader rests here beneath your glaive. 

Where are your children? Fathers! O answer me, ye brave !’” 
“ * * # * 


We now give a large portion of the same author’s beautiful 
poem, The Festival of the Dead. For this we cannot do better 
than extract from an interesting account in the Atheneum, which 
has published, we believe, the only sketch existing jin English of 
Polish poets ; and to which our readers will be delighted to refer 
for full details :— 


“« There is an ancient custom still kept up in some parts of Lithuania, 
in which Pagan superstition is singularly biended with the more elevated 
notions of Christianity. This is called Dziady, or the Feast of the Dead. 
‘ It is singular,’ says the author, ‘ that the custom of treating the dead 
is common to all Pagan nations. In the Homeric times of old Greece, 
among the Scandinavian tribes, in the east, and even now in the islands 
of the new world, we may trace its existence.’ The celebration of that 
feast in Lithuania commonly falls on the day when the Catholic church 
offers its prayers for the souls of the departed. ‘The people congregate 
at midnight within the ruins of some old church or house situated near 
acemetery. There they dress tables strewn with all the delicacies their 
poverty can furnish. A popular peet or enchanter takes his station in 
the middle of that circle, and calls upon the dead to rise and to choose 
what may alleviate their pains. None but the oppressors of the poor 
and the traitors of their country are scared away from the participation 
in the feast. How the Polish poet dealt with this superstition, and with 
what magnificent touches of feeling and fancy he ennobled it, it is easier 
to conceive than explain. The second and the fourth cantos only were 
originally published : the latter being an episode of an unfortunate love, 
in which the wrong done to the Gretchen of Géthe is avenged by the 
retributive torment of a being of Faust’s sex.”—p. 535. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD. 


“ Scens—A Chapel in a Burying-ground ; Whoso hopes for paradise, 


Serr, Cuorus, and Spirits. 


Chorus. 
All is darkness—silent all ; 
Coming signs our hearts appal ! 
Seer. 
Close our temple’s doors; and round 
‘This grave in silence stand profound, 
Whilst I summon here the dead. 
Neither torch nor lamp shall shed 
On our mystic rites its gleam; 
Nor the moon shall cast its beam 
On our altar—on this tomb, 
While I spell what fate may doom. 
Quick : in gloom our mysteries hide. 
Old Men. 


With all thy hests we have complied. 


horus. 
All is darkness—silent all ; 
Terrors now our hearts appal. 
Seer. 
Spirits that in purgatory 
Bide, till purified for glory ; 
At this solemn midnight hour 
Prompt obey my word of power ; 
To you my herald-voice I send 
Hither forthwith each one wend. 
Whom I summon to appear 
Let him, at my. spell, be here ; 
Whether in some molten lake, 
Where his tongue no waters slake, 
Or in ice if he abide, 
By crystal frost all petrified, 
Or crushed within some rifted trunk, 
Or deep in horrid whirpool sunk ; 
*Hither let him now repair 
From his dreadful, torturing lair. 
Here is incense, here is prayer ; 
And upon our altar lies 
All that’s meet for sacrifice. 
Chorus. 
All is darkness—silent all ; 
Coming signs our hearts appal. 
; Seer. 
Flaky yarn of hemp now bring 
Thus I burn it for a spell ; 
High the kindled train up-fling, 
Let your breath its flight speed well. 
Higher, higher, yet more high, 
Let it blaze, and blazing fly. 
Chorus. 
All is darkness—silent all ; 
Coming signs our souls appal. 
Seer. 
First appear, ye infant dead, 
Souls from earth that early fled, 
Breath that kindled like this flame, 
Soon extinguished like the same ; 


There to enter spotless, pure, 
By this spell I him conjure 
And let this single spell suffice. 
Chorus. 
All your thrall’d souls can relieve, 
l’rayer and incense here receive. 
Seer. 
Lo! two infant forms descend ; 
From yon rainbow-cloud they bend, 
Hovering, while their golden wings 
Radiant light around them flings : 
As two doves—two rose-bud leaves, 
One cherub to the other cleaves. 
Like twin angels, from the sky, 
Downwards, downwards, lo! they fly. 
Chorus. 
Like two angels, from the sky, 
Downwards, lo! they seein to fly. 
Spirit of an Infant. 
Quitting yonder fields of light, 
We visit here the dense of night ; 
Seeking in this death-like shrine 
Our mother ; how may she divine 
We were once her children ?—Bright 
Now in sunny beauty dight. 
In the sky our dwelling is : 
Sporting on the verge of bliss, 
Deck’d with rainbow-plumes that burn 
Like radiant gems, Would we return 
Again to this chill nether earth 
That witness’d once our mortal birth ? 
No! our new abode is brighter : 
Purer joys—our hearts are lighter. 
Yet tho’ airless spots are ours, 
Tho’ cull we there no earth-born flowers ; 
Mother, still, still must it grieve us 
Paradise may not receive us. 
Seer. 
Say, sweet spirits, what may save you ? 
What of earthly service crave you ? 
Hymn, or incense !—holy bread ?— 
Prayer that’s chaunted for the dead ? 
Here’s a banquet consecrated,— 

Cates and fruits that shall not fail ye, 
Here is wine that hath been blessed,— 
Say may aught of these avail ye? 

Spirit. 
Nought availeth of your proffering, 
Welcome else your pious offering. 
Fixed our doom, and fixed our fate ; 
Nought can change our present state, 
For on earth we tasted not 
Cares and griefs of mortal lot, 
Tranquil liv’d we, and each day 
In childish frolics passed away ; 
Every hour for us was fraught 
With pleasure that no profit brought ; 
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Now that we are summon’d here 
To this solemn rite, no cheer 
Offer ye—nor prayer; nor shed 
Wine-oblation for the dead. 
Rather take two unripe fruits— 
Such the offering best that suits. 
Haply such a mystic boon 
Paradise shall open soon : 
Learn that whoso hath not tasted 
Sorrow, but his life hath wasted 
In unmeaning joy below, 
Higher bliss can never know. 
Chorus. 
Henceforth heed we, all and each, 
Solemn warning that ye teach ; 
Whoso here hath never tasted 
Sorrow, but his life hath wasted 
In unmeaning joy below 
Higher bliss can never know. 
Seer. 
May paradise its blissful gate 
Open to ye—soon or late. 
Lo! two fruits unripe and bitter, 
Since ye deem them offering fitter :— 
Now in peace depart, —farewell : 
We release you from our spell. 
He that will not with us join 
In orison for your salvation, 
Shall obtain no prayer of mine :— 
His be excommunication. 
In the Father’s name we curse him, 
In the Son’s, and Spirit’s too, 
In his guilt let him immerse him : 
Holy Cross be witness true. 
Chorus. 
In the Father’s name, &c. 
(The Spirits disappear.) 
Seer. 
Now ’tis midnight’s deepest noon ; 
Faster bar the gates and soon. 
Bring a vessel filled with wine, 
O’er it let a taper shine ; 
Kindle next a ball of tow, 
And when I make the mandate sign 
Let it burn, and then its glow 
In the quenching liquid throw. 
Old Man. 
See! it burneth, see! it gloweth ; 
Fiery now the wine-flame showeth ! 
Seer. 
Now appear whom I invoke, 
Whom your winding-sheets still cloak, 
You whom guilty lusts so bind, 
That still your prison’d souls confined, 
Within your festering corses lie 
And to scape thence vainly try, 
If perchance alleviate 
Mortal prayer such death-doom’d state, 
If it may your torment lessen, 
And remove your dread unblessing, 
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By that doom that else too sure 
Awaits you, hither I conjure. 
Spirit (at a window.) 
Birds so ruthless, fell, and foul, 
Savage vulture, raven, owl, 
Let us, ye unpitying race, 
Enter in this sacred place. 
Seer. : 
Heavens! what dire, appalling guise 
Of horror shows it to our eyes ! 
Ghastly aspect—spectral mien, 
Like some loathsome ghoul obscene, 
Like some corse amid the slain 
That fester on the battle-plain. 
Like coal each eyeless socket gleams, 
Sulph’rous smoke from nostrils streams 
As from baleful, kindling fire, 
Or noisome tapers that expire. 
Rais’d as quills, each horrid hair 
Showeth with a deadly glare, 
As pinnacles to blood flame turning, 
When by night a city ’s burning, 
From yon fearful spectre’s head 
Lurid horror round is shed. 
Chorus. 
As pinnacles to blood-flame turning, &ce 
Spirit. 
What! then know ye not again 
This body rack’d by ceaseless pain ? 
Though in shape thus vile, abhorr’d, 
Once ye own’d me for _ lord, 
This is but the third-told year 
Since ye bore me on my bier; 
Since ye bore me to my grave :— 
Would I now were meanest slave! 
Wherefore still is being left me? 
Wherefore is not sense bereft me ? 
To sepulchral darkness doom’d, 
I rot, yet cannot be consum’d. 
Darkness—horror, aye, surrounds me, 
Hateful more this light confounds me. 
Tho’ I bide midst thickest night, 
Demon forms assail my sight, 
While gnawing hunger, raging thirst, 
Makes each moment more accurst. 
Birds more fierce my entrails tear, 
While torture grows, the more I bear. 
Is there respite none—nor pause 
From their piercing beaks and claws? 
Chorus. 
What may from such anguish free him ? 


Who may thus endure to see him ? HN 


Is there respite none, nor pause 


From his torturers’ beaks and claws? | 
Seer. 
What may ease thy anguish’d soul, i 
And liberate from sin’s controul ? \ 


Wilt thou taste our altar’s store ; i} 


Shall we heaven for thee implore ? i 
Ilere is bread all-consecrated, 





| 
i 
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Wine by which the soul is sated ; 
1f aught of these may pardon gain thee, 
Paradise shall yet obtain thee. 
Spirit. 
Paradise! oh! name it not; 
Paradise 1 never sought. 
That my soul, by dread appall’d, 
From this corse be disenthrall’d, 
This is all your aid I crave :-— 
Better hell than such a grave! 
Welcomer its direst door 
Than be my own sepulchral womb, 
My own accursed, loathsome tomb. 
And here so nigh yon sky so fair 
To feel far more than hell’s despair ; 
See the joys I taste no more 
Flitting still my eyes before ; 
Memory’s sting for all the past, 
Dread of what must ever last ; 
From night till noon, from noon till night, 
Suffering hunger, suffering thirst, 
While by these felon birds in spite, 
My limbs are every instant piere’d. 
Know that thus the fates ordain 
I must linger thus in pain, 
Steep’d in my heart’s gory stain. 
Nor tho’ fled my vital breath, 
May I rest the sleep of death, 
Till I've tasted of the cheer, 
Wine and cates ye offer here. 
Nay, grant me but a single sip 
Of water that may quench my lip; 
Grant me but a single grain 
Of corn to soothe fell hunger’s pain. 
Chorus. 
Grant him but a single sip 
Of water, just to cool his lip; 
Give at least a single grain 
Of corn to soothe his hunger’s pain. 
Chorus of Night Birds. 
Vain his prayer, and vain his groans, 
Noughit of these to us atones, 
Eagle, vulture, kite, and owl, 
Birds of prey, night’s omen’d fowl, 
Whom this caitiff wretch pursued, 
Waging with us deadly feud, 
Let them not obtain their will ; 
Let us snatch, and let us spill. 
Sharpen each his claws and beak, 
And on the felon vengeance wreak. 
We from him will pluck whate’er 
Pity giveth him or fear ; 
Wrench each morsel from his jaws 
With our beaks and with our claws. 
Ne’er hath he compassion felt, 
None to him shall now be dealt; 
Pity never did he know, 
None in turn to him we show. 
Tear the blessed bread to pieces, 
So his soul it ne’er releases, 
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Tear each mangled, quivering limb, 
Spite of holy prayer or hymn. 
Raven. 
What! and doth not hunger please thee ? 
Or complain’st thou thirst doth teaze thee? 
Hast forgot, how once I sought, 
By reckless famine sore distraught, 
But to taste thy garden’s store, 
Whose fruit temptation’s aspect wore! 
Three days I had not tastéd food, 
Yet thy hind, in savage mood, 
Call’d his hound and chased me thence, 
With pity none for such offence. 
Nor might I enter ’neath thy roof,— 
Thou bad’st a slave keep me aloof; 
Next thyself did sentence pass 
For that I had plucked a root, 
And herb ; that as the stream or grass, 
Or air, or fire, are general boot. 
Worthy thy sentence was of thee— 
This thy merciless decree :— 
* Let his punishment be such 
That none dare hereafter touch 
E’en of grass a single blade, 
Or his foot my land invade.’ 
To a stake they bound, and beat 
As thrashers flailing harvest-wheat, 
Every limb, each bone, too, breaking 
Whiie my skin was rent and reeking. 
Oh! compassion had’st thou none 
For shriek of suffering or for groan. 
Chorus of Birds. 
No! compassion he had none 
For shriek of agony, or groan. 
Eagle, vulture, kite, and owl, 
Seize the wretch so fell and foul ; 
Pity none to him we'll show, 
Since no pity do we owe. 
Tear the blessed bread in pieces, 
So his soul it ne’er releases ; 
Tear himself, too, limb by limb, 
Spite of prayer, and spite of hymn. 
wl. 
What dost thou too, famine feel ? 
Hast forgotten when a meal 
Vainly sought I at thy gate, 
A houseless wanderer o’er the wild, 
Midst winter’s frost—at hour so late, 
All upon the hailow’d eve 
Of th’ holy birth, yet didst thou leave 
The famish’d widow and her child 
To perish in such helpless state. 
For compassion when I pleaded, 
Little was my prayer-plaint heeded : 
‘ Husband in his grave is sleeping ; 
Mother sick, with sorrow weeping, 
Thou my daughter prisoner holdest ; 
Cold are all but thou art coldest, 
Help-—I perish in my trouble : 
Give, and heaven will pay thee double.’ 
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Thou in chambering and in wine 

With thy riot revellers joining, 
Badest those menial knaves of thine 

Give no ear to plaint or pining, 

But, heedless of my cries, to ‘ drag 
Through the snow the beggar-hag.’ 
Thy mandate was obey’d: I fell, 
And bound to earth by icy spell, 
With the infant which I cherish’d, 
Unpitied in that snow-grave perish’d. 
Ruthless! thou hadst feeling none 
For my frozen death-bed groan! 
Chorus of Birds. 

Ruthless! feeling thou hadst none: 

Feel now for thyself alone. 

Eagle, vulture, kite, &c. (as before.) 

Spirit. 

Is no succour—rescue near ? 

See my food these harpies tear! 

Nought prevaileth pious prayer ; 

Nought may save me from despair— 

Nor churchly rites, nor holy lay, 

Chaunted on this solemn day, 

Nought can now their vengeance stay. 
Then am I doom’d for aye to suffer still ; 
So hath stern fate decreed its sterner will, 
Him who on earth wore but the shape of 

man, 

No mortal prayer may free from judgment 
ban. 
Chorus. 
Yes thou art doom’d to suffer thus for ever, 
From such a fate no prayers of ours deliver ; 
For who on earth wore but the shape of man, 
Our solemn rites free not from judgment 
ban. 
Seer. 
If ’tis so, away, away ! 
Wherefore, Spectre, should’st thou stay ? 
Thee, not human when alive, 
From our presence now we drive. 
Expel him in the Father’s name, 
In the Son’s and Spirit’s, too; 
Lo! the Cross thy guilt to shame ! 
Hence, and take thy poriion due! 
Chorus. 
Guilty soul, away, away ! 
Wherefore should’st thou longer stay? 
Who was not human, &c. &c, 
Never may we meet agen, 
So we pray.—Amen, amen! 
(The Spirit vanishes.) 
Seer. 
On this snake-form’d wand of mine 
Ye a chaplet fix, and twine ; 
And I its flower-leaves will kindle 
Till to burning smoke they dwindle. 
Chorus. 
Again new signs to sight appear, 
To fill our hearts with hope or fear. 


Seer. 
Now obey my invocation, 
Ye who dwelt in youth and beauty, 
Yet mid frailty and temptation 
Never swerv’d from virtue’s duty, 
Mundane joys and gauds despising 
While on earth,—nor higher prizing 
Than these mystic herbs, that burning, 
Are to ashes now returning. 
As these too never yielded fruit, 
Gave not food for man or brute ; ; 
Nor deck’d the brow of blooming maid, 
But votively our fane arrayed, 
Hung above our altar high, 
So our thoughts were on the sky. 
Still among ye if there be 
Who Paradise may not yet see, 
By this mystic rite we urge him 
From his soul’s last stain to purge him. 
(Vision of a Maiden appears.) 
As the bow the clouds athwart 
Flings its arch with rich gems fraught, 
Till mirror’d in the lake ’tis gleaming, 
Yon form of more than earthly seeming, 
Mien that may with angels vie, 
Comes in robe like new-formed snow ; 
Yet a tear is in her eye, 
Yet a grief upon her brow. 
Chorus. 
With that mien may angels vie ; 
Shines her robe like new-formed snow ; 
Yet dims a tear her sorrowing eye, 
Yet a grief is on her brow. 
Seer. 
Round ber head a chaplet wreathes ; 
In her hand a fair flower breathes ; 
Plays a lambkin wild before her, 
A butterfly is hovering o’er her. 
Fain would she the lambkin reach, 
But it heedeth not her speech ; 
Fain to catch the insect trieth, 
But its upward flight denieth. 
The Maiden’s Spirit. 
Erst was I Tana fair and young, 
My charms the theme of every tongue; 
But though many for me burned, 
Of none the passion I returned ; 
Cold to love, its prayers I spurn'd ;— . 
Gay and careless never needed 
Lover, nor his suffering heeded. 
Happy as a sportive girl 
With flowers to braid my tresses’ curl, 
The gold-wing’d butterfly to chase, 
Or some fondling bird embrace, 
Never did I lend my ear 
When some idle youth drew near, 
When his amorous suit would press ; 
Ne’er would I its meaning guess. 
Twice ten summers’ past like this 
Free from sorrow,—void of bliss, 
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Were mine ; and—wherefore, know I not, 
No bliss is in my present lot. 
I seem to pine for something miss’d : 
Free to fly where’er I list, 
With wing that far outstrips the gale, 
I sweep o’er wood, and plain and vale. 
Now, | of the rainbow weave 
A bright-dyed veil for sunset eve ; 
Now, the dewy pearls I change 
For gemmed flies o’er meads that range. 
Still some wish—strange, undefin’d, 
Ever haunts my restless mind ; 
Still L seem to lack some mate 
To cheer my ever lonely state. 
Yet there appeareth to me none ; 
Still alone where’er I rove. 
Restless, listless, all in vain 
I tell my heart, this is not pain. 
As heretofore, so now I seem 
To live but in a vacant dream. 
Could I feel grief, it would grieve me 
Earth nor heaven will now receive me. 
Chorus. 
Yes, it is for thee decreed, 
In such state to rest, unfreed : 
Nor to thee may it be given 
To dwell on earth, or enter heaven. 
Seer. 
Still if aught our prayers avail thee, 
At this hour, they shall not fail thee. 
Is’t for fruits of earth thou yearnest ? 
Or our supplication earnest ? 
Lo! we offer fruits or prayer, 
So either save thee from despair, 
Whate’er thou listest freely choose thee, 
So paradise may not refuse thee. 
Spirit. 
Nought of those do I require : 
I may know no state that’s higher. 
Wherefore with thine offers pain’st me ? 
Paradise is shut against me. 
Yet, tho’ heaven I may not enter, 
Let me heavenward take my flight, 
And from that sphere, peradventure, 
I may draw some creature bright 
To this nether world, and cheer 
With him my solitude, till here 
I seem to dwell in heaven’s own sphere. 
Seer. 
Vain such wish: still do not grieve thee, 
Yet shall paradise receive thee. 
The veil of dread futurity, 
Pierced by my prophetic eye : 
When two circling years have pass’d 
Such shall thy state be at last. 
Vain our incense now, and vain 
Our prayer to help thee heaven to gain, 
Heaven, nathless, thou shalt inherit : 
With this console thee, joyless Spirit. 
(Spirit vanishes.) 
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Whoso doubteth—heedeth not, 
Let him flee this sacred spot, 
And in the Father’s name avaunt, 
In the Son’s, the Spirit’s too ; 
Let such abstain our mystic chaunt ; 
And this Cross’s sight eschew. 
Such enter not our fane again, 
So we pray. Amen, amen! 
Chorus. 
Whoso doubteth, &c. 
Seer. 
Let us now our temple strew — 
With leaves of poppy and their dew : 
Ended is our solemn rite ; 
Now your quenchéd tapers light. 
Hark! the herald-bird of morn 
Tells us ’tis already dawn ; 
Let me, then, ere ye disperse 
Closing prayer for all rehearse. — 
But hold! what strange portent is yonder ? 
Filling all my mind with wonder. 
Chorus. 
Wonders still our eyes salute, 
And our tongues are stricken mute ! 
Seer. 
Who art thou in sable weed ? 
Woman, dost our voice not heed ? 
Wherefore sitt’st thou on that tomb ? 
Ah! the walls begin to shake, 
The loosening floor to heave and quake, 
And from forth its yawning womb 
A phantom rises, grisly, grim ; 
Lo! in silence, by her side 
He takes his seat, and she by him, 
Her spectre bridegroom, she his bride. 
On her turn’d that ghastly face, 
As he waited her embrace. 
Horrid sight! more frightful yet 
Runs a sanguine streak all wet 
From its bosom to its feet. 
Doth our eyes some sorcery cheat ? 
See—it pointeth to its breast, 
Yet what it means may not be guess’d. 
Chorus. 
See—it pointeth to its breast, 
Yet its wish may not be guess’d. 
Seer. 
Spirit, I adjure thee, speak ; 
Tell us what thou here dost seek, 
Prayer that heaven propitiates, 
Earth’s blessed fruits or other cates ? 
Phantom, give us answer some : 
No! it still remaineth dumb. 
Chorus, 
Phantom, &c. 
Seer. 
If reply thou deignest none, 
Hence, and from our fane begone. 
Whoso heareth—heedeth not, 
Let him flee this sacred spot, 
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In the Father’s name avaunt, 
In the Son’s, the Spirit’s too ; 
Let this Cross his rashness daunt, 
Lest his daring he should rue. 


Chorus. 
So be it then ; 
Amen, amen ! 


Seer. 
Stay’st thou! demon then thou art, 
That will not speak, will not depart. 
Be thou curs’d, or be thou blest, 
Hence, nor more our rites molest. 
See, the sepulchre gapes wide ; 
Sink thou down and there abide ; 
Else with this cross I'll exorcise 
The fiend that in that body lies. 
Hence! to wood, or stream, or fell, 
There with loathsome monsters dwell. 
Stay’st thou? Say what fiend thou art, 
That will not speak—will not depart ? 


Chorus. 
He stirreth none—he heedeth not, 
But stands transfixed to the spot. 


Seer. 
In vain to ban him hence I strive ; 
Every Me mpeeee faileth. 
Bring holy water; that may drive 
Away this fiend : it nought availeth. 
He moves not—is by nought afeard ; 
As erst he stood, he standeth yet, 
Like granite pillar huge uprear’d 
Its base in earth all deeply set. 


Chorus. 


He stirreth none—he heedeth not, 
But stands transfixed to the spot. 


Seer. 
Passing fearful this portent ! 
What may by such sign be meant ? 
Woman, thou in black array, 
Who and what this phantom, say. 
Thy husband liveth—children, too, 
Then what the bond ’twixt him and you ? 
Wilt thou not vouchsafe reply ? 
Why this ghastly smiling, why, 
When such appalling shape is nigh ? 
Chorus. 
Doth the spectre please thy sight, 
That thou show’st such sad delight ? 
Seer. 
Bring yon consecrated taper 
That this dread visitant I banish ; 
In vain it burns with incense vapour— 
The evil spirit will not vanish ! 
Drag the sorceress hence,—away ; 
Break her spell without delay ; 
Drag her from our holy fane, 
Lest she work some charm of bane. 
(To the Woman.) 
Why look’st thou on that form so hated ? 
As though therewith fascinated. 
Chorus. 
Why gazest, &c. 
Seer. 
Ha! the corse-like spectre stirs ! 
It follows, see! each step of hers ! 
Where they drag her, that goes too— 
Lo they’re vanish’d from our view ! 
Strange portent and awful sign, 
Who its meaning shall divine? 
Chorus. 
Strange portent, and awful sign ! 
None its meaning may divine. 


We shall speedily resume these selections from a poetry so en- 
tirely aud so undeservedly unknown to England. 





Arr. VII.-—Fermer der Geniale—(Fermer the Genius.) A 
Novel by Lewis Tieck; translated into English, with Philolo- 
gical Notes, and an Essay on the Author, by Ferdinand 
Marckwort. London and Brunswic. 1837. 


Genius !—What a world of imaginations and recollections are 
wakening at the name! One sense of ineffable, unenviable glory, 
the pinnacle ofa precipice, y which some desire, but all dread: the 
height to which we climb perhaps in a dream, and slip from, ouly 
to perdition ; or, waking g; thank our stars we never tried it in 
reality. Such is genius in its own proud, solitary, and irrevocable 
position, from which, like the thoughtless sea-boy who placed his 
foot on the top-mast head, there is no medium, no descent, but a 
plunge into the yawning sea. Such was Napoleon’s, who con- 
quered all things, even “hope; ; too great to leave himself the 
possibility of permanence. Such was Scott’ s, accumulating lands 
and debts; such Byron’s, dazzling Europe, to die in its obscurest 
corner; aud such, though in minor degree, the lot of those who 
can boast nothing of credit but dishonoured bills, and whose sole 
hope of remembrance rests not in their own but their tailors’ 
books, where they stand immortalized from generation to genera- 
tion, without a chance of their names being effaced. 

But what is genius? a spirit that makes all happy but itself 
and its tradesmen. ‘This is scarcely a sufficient definition,—folly 
itself might rival half this: or does it bring happiness to its pos- 
sessor in despite of storms? goodness alone can do so much :— 
or does it join with others to make every moment happy ? assuredly 
not by any means—but if the contrary, there is a vast deal of un- 
suspected genius in the world. 

But genius when it works, which is not often, works prodigies, 
—and without any apparent means; it is a kind of mental engine, 
substituting steam ; and empty pockets are its locomotive power ; 
a power, unfortunately, never new, but yet in constant activity. 
Nature, said the philosophers, terribly abhors a vacuum, and 
makes every effort to obtain a plenum by the materia subtilis ; 
so does her favoured son: both, on the same system, carry it out 
to the utmost of their means and spread it wherever they go or try 
to go it is a power that is substance in vacuity, and in obscurity, 
light: that j in coldness wakes warmth and glows amid destitution: 
that whispers to leaves, and feeds the fountains of ‘the stars, and 
mingles with the soul’s overflowings; bears the voice of winds, 
and holds the planets in their aérial course, and fills, though un- 
seen, the blank intervals of life itself with a glow and a balm, of 
etherial ecstacy. In short does every thing but get money. 
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This power is, however, considerably cut down by the demon- 
strative system of modern invention :—the older lucubrations of 
the Aristotelian, moral, critical, or even poetic, are met by the 
New Method of Bacon’s disciples; the speculative philosophy 
that attempts the cashing of a hopeless bill is put down by the 
practical philosophy that refuses the money ; and “ genius free 
to range” no longer, is confined to Rules, if not of reason, yet of 
the Fleet—there it joins companionship wild and bad; tarnishes 
its wings in the foul stream of Fleta; takes unto it seven other 
spirits more wicked than itself ; and since it cannot reach heaven 
in its pride of solitary flight, is satisfied to fill its belly with the 
husks of swine. 

Is this genius? that diamond ray, light without heat, and 
though dazzling every eye yet cold and hard as the mere stone ? 
Goethe, himself a doubtful character, quarrelled with the word 
in purest German, and insisted on altering its nature through its 
name which he chose to call Geniale. And thus speaks the 
worthy translator— 


* Genial is a word which frequently occurs in works written during 
these forty years, and it is particularly Goethe, who has nationalized it 
and fixed to it a meaning which, though it never answers the English 
word genial, (procreating, festive, gay) combines the humorous, the 
deep and the original, in a word, great powers of intellect. The English 
word genius conveys a meaning rather too elevated for the intention of 
the author. Genial is a word which even the most rigorous purists will 
probably never succeed to proscribe, as there does not exist in the Ger- 
man language (not the dictionary only, which can hardly contain the 
third part of a modern language) a word equally comprehensive and in- 
cluding such different ideas at once; and we feel the more and more 
that the employment of words ought to be subjected to the clearness of 
the idea, that language is merely a vehicle, and that, in general, the ad- 
mission of foreign words, if restrained, is highly susceptible of enlarging 
the indigenous materials of a language.”—p. 81. 


We shall never, as philologists, and as critics likewise, be sur- 
prised at the impossibility existing for the purists to proscribe the 
word, since the most rigorous of themselves even, upon paper, are 
not in the least disposed to varnish the thing. ‘The purists as 
men of undoubted genius, whatever it may consist of with them, 
are too intimate with the niceties of language not to know that a 
close mutual relation and affinity exists between the words them- 
selves in the first place, and their application in the second: for 
placed in the best company, that is to say with the best of cheer, 
we can aver upon our judgment as critics that the sternest of them 
never showed the slightest wish to get rid of the term, unless in 
the abstract. 


Fermer, however, is of a different class, for he is merely a 
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thoughtless young man, and the specimens of this genius are not 
so rare or obsolete that we need discuss them at any great length. 
His name or rather cognomenof “the Genius” is assuredly not quite 
the thing, unless he can be included in that numerous subdivision 
of the species which goes under the canine appellation, and is by 
science subdivided into lucky and unlucky. He is properly to be 
found amongst unlucky dogs: and even under this head we do not 
see that his merits are so eminent in degree as to entitle him to 
any particular reverence or affection. 

An epic of the true Greeks should always begin in the middle, 
accordingly we meet Fermer in the middle of the street, of a love- 
affair, and of a rush of blood to the head. 


“ When Fermer had returned from the university, he went first with 
a throbbing heart to the street where lived his beloved. He thought he 
should have perished in going there; with such force the blood rushed 
from all the veins to his head. 

‘ The street was some distance off, and he had time to make on the 
way several considerations of importance. ‘ Has she still continued 
faithful to me ?’ said he to himself: ‘ why did I not receive from ber any 
letters for so long a time? God forbid that I should find her faith- 
less !’°—p. 30. 

This state of heart and head are effectively if not agreeably di- 
verted by the following incident. 


** With a flushed countenance he ran against a long beam of timber 
which a man was carrying through the street: with an impudent air, 
‘ Go along !’ cried he, on perceiving young Fermer to be at the point 
of breaking out into vehement reproaches.”—p. 31. 


But, like Romeo, our hero’s head was occupied by softer feel- 
ings than the beam in question could communicate, and conse- 
quently he avoids the opening which fate has thus made for him 
into a row or shindy.* We are presented with a touching scene. 


“‘ Fermer was a young man of fortune, his parents were dead; he 
had only studied, as one may say, for his amusement, in order to be able 
to give his opinion in conversation ; for this utility at least cannot be 
denied to the sciences. 

“ Fermer rung the bell, a servant opened the door. He went up stairs, 
he found Louise in her room. 

‘‘ Without farther ceremony he flew to her and pressed her cordially 
in his arms: this has been the privilege of lovers from time immemorial. 
Intoxicated as he was with joy, he still fancied he perceived that his be- 
loved did not answer his warmth as she perhaps should have done ; the 


* We have been greatly scandalized by the question as to the derivation of this 
word, even by scholars sometime resident in Germany. We submit its root to be 
schinden, to flay, or rub off the skin ; also, to do anything beyond reason ; which we 
opine to be fair definitions of the case. To have a shindy is therefore to have a rub. 
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moment however being destined to joy, he thought no more about the 
matter. 

“* Why hast thou not written to me for so long a while, my dearest ?” 
cried he; ‘how couldst thou leave me in this horrible uncertainty ? 
Thou dost not conceive what I have suffered; all my happiness, all my 
projects lay prostrate, and the most violent agony consumed and grieved 
my heart.’ 

“* Louise cast down her eyes. ‘I was not well, my father was ill, our 
dear relation by whom thou hast received my letters was gone.’ 

** * Louise, appalling thoughts presented themselves to my mind at 
that time. I thought thee untrue, every thing occurred to me which I 
ever read in books regarding the fickleness of women. Not a single 
night could I sleep. ‘Thou canst not conceive what | have suffered.’ 

*< ¢ Inexpressibly dear !’’—pp. 30, 32. 


So logical a refutation of doubts naturally disposes of these 
altogether, which is according to precedent, and the happy lover 
replies, 

“* How happy I am that I have thee again, that I can console 
myself again with these eyes, that I hear thy sweet voice. All har- 
mony within me was silenced and mute, I no longer believed in immor- 
tality (!) all my nerves trembled.’ 

“ ¢ Horrible, horrible !’ 

“© Yes, horrible indeed! separated love is hell on earth. But thou 
art not so cheerful as I should have wished ; all the blessings of heaven 
are springing up round me: and thou— ?’ 

“ * T cannot recover at all from this joy.’”—p. 34. 


This satisfactory solution is just given in time for they are im- 
mediately interrupted, by one of those calls that are always so 
distressing to young ladies, but which we presume are intended to 
strengthen their trust in Providence, since they never happen but 
when wanted, and are effected by means which man can never 
hope to fathom. Assuredly animal magnetism is a science, and 
well worth encouraging, if only to teach our trusting and much- 
abused sex the sympathies between a young lady and her maid. 


‘© The servant entered to call off Louise to her father ; the lovers once 
more embraced each other tenderly, and parted. 

“ Fermer when he arrived in the street fancied himself a great hero; . 
he took, before he went home, a short walk, addressed some acquaint- 
ances, and affected with respect to others never to have seen them. 

* He could not be classed among handsome men; his eyes were not 
blue, nor sweet, nor intelligent ; in them, however, the fire of courage 
sparkled ; neither were they dark brown, a colour which in lovers and 
heroes of romances is much admired too; but, if I must speak the truth, 
they inclined rather to grey. He was small in person, his face yellowish, 
and deeply marked with small-pox. 

* Nobody need tell me, that I here offend the first rules of an au- 
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thor, rules which even children know by heart. But truth is dearer to 
me than any thing else, and therefore I have described the young lover 
in this manner. The reader need only compute the books in vogue, 
and sum up the heroes and heroines, and he will be astonished what a 
multitude of ideals of beauty ramble among us Germans, and will then 
not be able to understand at all the complaints of the sculptors and 
painters who are continually lamenting, that they are altogether at a loss 
for fine models. Whenever I went travelling, I never failed to look di- 
ligently round me in cities and in the country for the infinite number of 
accomplished lovers of both sexes with whom I had become acquainted 
in books ; but I was always disappointed. Since that time I dislike all 
those enchanting representations, that multitude of eyes angelic and 
eagle-like, those unutterably lovely physiognomies, because I can no 
longer believe in them.’ —pp. 34, 36. 


But a new scene opens with the arrival of a letter by the post. 
We have seen how candid and unsophisticated were the feelings 
of the lady, and we weep that Jove again has once more cause 
for laughter. 


** * Beloved of my soul!—Forget thee? Impossible! ‘Thou wert 
already gone one day and a half, and thy image stood always as animated 
before me, as if thou wert still here. I still hear thy sweet vows, the 
vehement expressions which thy love sought for and found so promptly. 
Thou art right: something extraordinary must be expressed in an extra- 
ordinary manner. I am reading the books thou hast recommended to 
me, and I am just at the tournament of Nordhausen; pray write me thy 
opinion about it; the boldness of the description has seized me forcibly, 
as, in general, I am for the sublime. 

“ «1 think on thee, I dream of thee; I know not what will become 
of me; in six months I shall enter on asad period. Yet I may then, 
perhaps, call myself by a sweeter name than I at present subscribe myself 

*** Thy loving Nanette B.’ 

“ How Fermer was touched by Nanette’s love, and the grandeur of 
her soul! He could not recover at all from his admiration until he per- 
ceived he was yawning, and sat down instantly therefore to answer this 
dear letter that veryevening. He was astonished at his strange, romantic 
situation ; he got up again and paced the apartment to and fro. He took 
a book from his library, and began to read Clavigo, in order to tran- 
quillize himself a little ; the style was not strong enough; he began to 
sigh, thought very fervently of Nanette, endeavoured to forget Louise 
for some moments, and then wrote his letter. 

** ¢ Dearest of my soul !—How empty and insipid is the world to me 
since I left thee! Everywhere thy image stands still before my eyes. 
I have just alighted from the coach, and just now have read thy letter ; 
what voluptuousness ran through all my veins when I recognized the 
traits of thy hand. 

«« The tournament of Nordhausen is certainly one of the most powerful 
German books. What sympathy has so equally accorded our souls! I 
feel a high opinion of Germany when I recall to my memory all its heroes, 
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all its excellent poets. It is time that I rise in my turn; I have been 
idle long enough, and my native country has claims on me. 

“ ¢ Forgive the shortness of this note, I am fatigued, the clock strikes 
two in the night ; with thoughts on thee falls asleep 

«* Leopoty FermMer.’ 

“‘ He sealed the letter, and sat down to continue the Genius, (a 
novel,) regarding the end of which he was very anxious, for it had only 
just struck seven. He then took a very good supper, went to bed, 


resumed his Genius, folded the page, and fell into a sound sleep.”—pp. 
38—42. 


Our hero is evidently not one to travel from Dan to Beersheba 
and cry, It is all barren! for want of some employment for his 
thoughts, ‘Till fate should rouse his energies into action, the 
maxim, Know thyself, was ever foremost in his thoughts. 


* When he arose the next morning, his first business was ordinarily 
to look for some time out of the window; he smoked his pipe at the 
same time, and thought of a thousand things which did not occur to him 
at any other time of the day. 

“* Am TI not a fool?’ said he to himself, after having been saluted 
courteously by some passengers ; ‘ it is not in Clavigo, no, it is in Stella, 
that all my situation has been represented and painted to the life.’ 

* He withdrew, and read the piece, while he was drinking his coffee. 
‘It is good,’ thought he at the same time, ‘ that there are books and 
poems for all men and all situations ; how I here find myself again in 
every trait! it seems that it was me whom the author had before his 
eyes; Nanette is Mrs. Sommer, Louise the enthusiastic Stella. Alas ! 
what evil do we men not produce in the hearts of women !’ 

“* He had finished, looked at the engraving which was at the begin- 
ning, arose, and placed himself before the looking-glass. ‘ Yes,’ said he, 
with significant gestures, ‘ardent minds cannot act otherwise; can a 
lively, talented young man live like a sexagenarian? Feel as he does ? 
Strength ferments in every vein of mine, my imagination runs away 
with me: such being the case, it would be an interesting book if some 
one could describe me altogether exactly.’ 

** With a high feeling of his self-importance he looked again out of 
the window, and perceived a charming face in the house opposite; he 
contemplated her, she him, he saluted, she returned ; he withdrew, put 
on an elegant waistcoat, and then re-appeared at the window with this 
and his best ‘Turkish tobacco-pipe. The unknown beauty smiled, he 
smiled also; when once two people smile, it is almost as good as if 
they love each other; so it stood at least in Fermer’s catechism on know- 
ledge of men, and he had found this observation confirmed by all the 
female attendants of the university. 

** While he was dressing, he inquired from his servant who was the 
interesting lady opposite ; he learned that she was the wife of a captain. 
With strange fancies he went to the next coffee-house, in order that he 
might not become too much estranged to politics and those sciences 
which are connected with it. He had already gathered many striking 
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observations, when he heard the name of his beloved Louise pronounced 
in a corner of the room ; he was attentive, forgot Pitt’s projects, and ap- 
proached the speakers. 

** He thought he could not trust his ears, when he heard that Louise 
was engaged, and would celebrate her marriage in a fortnight; but he 
was put out of all doubt, when a tall and well-built man approached, 
when those who were talking about it congratulated him, and when he 
accepted the felicitations without ceremony. 

‘“* Fermer put his pipe in his pocket, took hat and cane, went away 
without jesting with the waiter as he used to do, and ran to and fro on 
the public walk. 

*** Men! men!’ cried he, ‘ hypocritical, venomous race of crocodiles ! 
Their eyes are water, their hearts are iron. Kisses on the lips, and 
swords in the bosom. O malice, have I learned to suffer,’ etc. 

‘“‘ He spoke the whole speech of Charles Moor, and in his rage did 
not become aware that it did not altogether square with his situation ; 
but who in a passion will attend to such trifles ? 

“‘ People stared at him; he had a large hat, clashing spurs, which he 
always wore, though he never mounted on horseback, a cane full of 
knots such as suits a respectable man, at the same time he waived his 
hands so tremendously in the air, that it was really very pardonable if 
many a simpleton declared him mad. 

“ He went to the house of his beloved, ran up stairs and burst into 
the room without knocking. She was just curling ber hair, and was 
frightened at his bewildered aspect. 

«Ah cruel!’ cried he, and placed himself motionless before her. 

** Louise did not know if she should put away the powder-puff. 
‘ What is the matter with you,’ asked she timidly. 

“QO nothing! nothing! This is female fidelity! Ah! falsehood 
of serpents! ‘Thou art separated from me, Louise.’ 

“ © So you have perhaps heard.’ 

*¢ All! all! And thou darest still look into my face? Do not 
horror and shame make of thee a corpse ?’ 

“ ¢ Dear Fermer !’ 

«Liar! O how fury is raging within me! I know not what to 
do with myself.’ 

“ He took the powder-box furiously, broke it into pieces, and threw 
it out of the window. 

“«* How strange you are,’ said Louise, standing up, ‘ what shall 
I now dress my hair with ? 

* Fermer stamped vehemently with his feet, threw himself on the 
floor, arose again and placed himself before the looking-glass. ‘ How it 
pains me,’ said he dejectedly, ‘1 feel my end is not far off; death will 
be more pitiful than you.’ 

** ¢ But,’ said Louise softly, ‘ once it ought to have been otherwise ; 
one cannot always be extravagant ; my father is right, one must also 
think of a provision. I would not say any thing to you lately, because I 
was afraid of your vehemence. Now look, there are the pieces of the 
powder-box swimming. What will people think of it !’ 
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“ She looked melancholily after the fragments, and Fermer looked as 
if he would also throw the table after them. 

“*]T supposed you had forgotten me long time since,’ continued 
Louise. 

** « But my affectionate letters.’ 

“<*] thought you only wrote them to exercise yourself in style ; and 
then I was always afraid that my father would at length learn the whole 
affair.’ 

* * So we must part then ?’ said Fermer in a lamenting tone. 

* ¢ For ever 2’ said Louise abruptly. 

* * For ever!’ sighed Fermer, and threw himself into her arms: who 
knows whether we shall see each other again ! 

* * How that would affect me’ said Louise ‘on account of all the re- 
collections! You know the beautiful scene in Iffland’s “ Daughters to 
be married,” I suppose.’”—p. 42—52. 


The pattern of constancy retires from the presence of the 
faithless one in a fit of such deep despair as seriously to injure 
one of his boots with his spur; and we now turn to the melan- 
choly consequences of his first disappointment. 


** When he was again in his room, he said—‘ Dear Nanette! noble 
soul! Only now I recognize all thy value.’.—He took his album and 
made upon the leaf, on which Louise had written her name, a large 
cross with ink, for she was dead to him. It was a touching, it was a 
great moment ; he put blotting-paper between, in order that the fatal 
token might not spoil the page opposite and so produce a bad omen ; 
for Nanette had inscribed herself vis-a-vis. 

** There are hours in life, in which a man is so much exhausted by feel- 
ings, that he must necessarily sleep. Fermer therefore put off his 
clothes, had the boot sent to the shoe-maker, and lay melancholily down 
upon the bed. The servant heard him snoring, on his return from the 
shoe-maker.”—p. 52. 


The counter-scene to this is scarcely less touching. 


** Louise in the meantime was sitting at her writing-table, and dis- 
patched the following letter to her confidential friend, who had gone to 
a small neighbouring town in order to enjoy the spring in the country, 
among uncles and aunts at picnics and marriages, which were soon to 
be celebrated. 

“* Dear soul! Fermer and I have parted, it was a terrible scene; I 
was obliged to hold him back with force and tears that he might not 
jump out of the window into the canal. I never could have thought 
him capable of so infinite a love. My soul is now both tranquillized 
and troubled ; the scene is over; but he is now perhaps rambling in 
despair in the woods, hating men and himself, and does not open an 
eye even to gaze upon nature, which he had so often admired at my 
side. We women are really feeble creatures, this I can say now with 
justice ; for Mr. Walther pleases me better at bottom, he is handsomer ; 
my father says he is rich. 
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=? I have resigned myself; pray return at any rate to my mar- 
riage. 

fe How fine is spring here in the country ;’ wrote her friend in re- 
ply ; ‘ but it is a pity that I have hardly yet left town at all, nor been 
able to begin Mathisson. But I can here indulge my taste for dancing, 
for we dance and waltz every night; and the son of the burgomaster 
here is an excellent dancer, and also in other respects a pleasant man ; 
he is uncommonly like the Marquis of Posa, whose part he knows almost 
entirely by heart. 


«¢¢ Farewell, until we see each other again and more gay.’ ”—p. 
52—56. 


,’ 


But the distracted lover makes an effort to resume his firm- 


ness, and is not altogether unsuccessful, as the following passages 
evince. 


“ Fermer arose strengthened and consoled from his couch; the lady 
opposite looked again out of the window, he paced the room to and 
fro : now he looked at her; then he saluted her; then he sat down in 
a fantastical attitude close by the open window in order that she might 
perceive him ; he even took all possible pains to weep, and also fancied 
it at length, and dried repeatedly his eyes.—On looking through the 
handkerchief over to the lady, he observed that she smiled again, from 
which he concluded that their souls must sympathize uncommonly. 

** When the lady had withdrawn, it came into his mind that his fellow- 
citizens, after his returning from the academy, would probably expect 
something from him. He thought of his history, his feelings, his heart, 
and he resolved to put forth all in a well-arranged romance ; already he 
saw himself printed, reviewed, and engraved. He wrote down the title 
on a sheet of fine paper and his name on the inside; and scene the 
first, for it was to be in dialogues ; he then reflected more ripely on the 
subject and introduction, placed himself now before the looking-glass, 
then before the window ; and so employed the greatest part of the day. 

“ The next day he again received a flattering letter from Nanette, 
who was the daughter of a merchant, but had always manifested lofty 
sentiments, so that she sometimes made even him ashamed. Ideal ! 
cried he, thou shalt certainly not be forgotten in the book, (he kissed 
the letter,) I will make thee from gratitude the principal heroine, all 
thy letters shall be printed with a few insignificant alterations ; both the 
present and the future shall enjoy them and admire female virtue. 

“* He answered, he received letters, Louise celebrated her marriage, 
he wrote at his book, he read other books, to form himself, and took 
walks, and smoked brown a new tobacco-pipe bowl; he saw every day 
the captain’s lady ; and when three months had elapsed in this manner, 
and he received no more letters from Nanette, he finally avowed to him- 
self that-—he was mortally and immortally in love with the lady in the 
window opposite. 

« A new, strange situation! She was married, but she surely did 
not love her husband ; the captain was undoubtedly a rude, unfeeling 
man ; the lady was probably longing for love and books, and genial 
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discourse ; she smiled whenever she saw him—why should he not ven- 
ture the bold step and confess his love to her ? 

“* He ventured it—and as he saw no other means, he threw a large 
letter into her room, when the window was left open on a warm day ; 
this letter conveyed all his feelings, his eternal love exactly described, 
so that one must have been blind to mistake it. 

‘“* He then intended to wait for the success of his declaration; but 
since that time the lady did not show herself at all at the window.”— 
p. 56—60. 

Our hero’s incertitude, however, is speedily terminated, and 
that in a manner somewhat less remarkable for agreeableness than 
perspicuity. ‘This relief to his feelings comes in the shape of a 
challenge, from the husband of the last object of his unchange- 
able fidelity. 

Fermer’s cogitations on the subject are nevertheless in perfect 
keeping with the character he had assumed and his high aspira- 
tion for fame; though he was not, it appears, so extravagant in 
this respect as to anticipate for himself an eternity. 


“‘ Fermer forgot his books, his Nanette, his new mistress, every thing 
over this unexpected change. He locked himself up, he sat down, he 
read the note once more, and the contents were nothing better ; he wept, 
he lamented his cruel fate and his premature end, the loss of his native 
country, the destruction of all his great projects. 

“ He resolved not to accept the challenge, for the laws (said he) had 
forbidden such murderous duels; a young man might fall into tempta- 
tion, but did not deserve for this to be killedat once. Ina word, he had 
extremely moral thoughts, he made up his mind not to be any longer in 
love with the captain’s wife; for this (he said) was really not right; and 
besides one ought not to expose oneself to the risk of receiving the point 
of a sword in the body. 

** But am I not a coward? cried he, while be thought of Frederic 
with the bitten cheek; shall a German behave in such a manner? What 
then is courage but despising danger? Really, if there were no danger 
all of us would be valiant without any difficulty! Now perhaps begins 
the greatest period of my life, and I retire shamefully? no, I will meet 
the adventure, I will encounter my enemy. 

** He looked for a while at his sword, which until that moment he had 
not yet considered exactly ; he then read the description of some terrible 
duels, and he never had felt so strongly how much these German heroes 
had risked of their body and their life. 

“* He saw himself coming victorious out of this bloody duel, a quite 
new and interesting chapter in the history of his life; he heard himself 
admired, he was uncommonly content with himself. 

“* But, interrupted he these pleasant thoughts, I could imagine my ad- 
versary to be also the hero of an interesting biography, in which [ appear 
quasi as episode, as a subordinate person, that is only fed in order to 
enhance the glory of this man, who is a stranger to me; for if those 
ancient heroes had not killed valiant men, we should not have any ample 
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tales of the past about those who succumbed. Who will answer for the 
victory for me. 

“ Hereby his serenity was again diminished ; he resolved to confide 
nothing to any body respecting his danger, in order that he might 
await in all possible tranquillity his good or bad fate. 

‘* The servant served the supper, but his master had lost all appetite ; 
his melancholy was so evident, that even John asked him whether any 
thing was the matter with him. Fermer sighed, turned his head away 
and said nothing. . 

“The servant came back and took away the supper almost just as 
he had brought it; this was a case unheard of; he could not possibly 
allow his master to suffer alone. Fermer was touehed by the servant's 
fidelity, he embraced him sobbing. ‘ John,’ cried he, ‘I encounter death, 
at the dawning of the day I shall be no more.’ 

** John was frightened ; for he had still wages in arrears to ask; he 
endeavoured to make his master understand that he was out of his wits, 
as he could conclude clearly from these words and his little appetite. 
But Fermer continued in his tragical humour; he assured him, that he 
could discover nothing, but that his own death was too certain. 

** John’s eloquence failed at length, and then the master bid his ser- 
vant adieu in the most affectionate manner. They held each other em- 
braced some minutes ; they suffered violently, these generous men. 

* John went at last to bed; Fermer wrote in the midst of the terrors 
of midnight this short note to Nanette : 

“* My good! 

“« Farewell, farewell for ever—! thank thee for what thou wert to me 
in this life; the remembrance I will carry with me into eternity. It is 
black night, and the rising day will be still darker—my fate calls with 
iron voice, I must follow it—farewell.” 

* Day really appeared, of which Fermer had always inly doubted till 
that moment; he took his sword under his great coat and left town. It 
was frightful to him, that all people were still sleeping, and that he 
alone had got up so early, in order to be butchered. 

“« He saw the captain standing on the appointed place with his sword 
drawn—all courage abandoned him, he approached trembling and sank 
down on one knee.” —p. 60—66. 

And let none of our readers rashly censure this resolution to 
spare human blood in an idle quarrel, for a false point of honour, 
which “he who had it died yesterday.” The greatest glory we 
know is to forbear. Besides, if any thing could possibly indis- 
pose a man to be run through the body at six o'clock in the 
morning, it must be the moving recollection that he had just pre- 
viously been invited to pay one particular bill, and thus split 
into vulgar fractions the spirit that was preparing to include every 
meaner debt in one generous and unavoidable payment of nature’s. 

The affair ends happily, and Fermer returns home, to the in- 
finite joy of his faithful servant, who, after giving up for lost both 
master and wages, has the satisfaction of receiving the latter 
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promptly on his master’s return, which possibly did not in any 
great degree diminish the sincerity of his congratulatious on that 
fortunate event. Fermer slept soundly it is satisfactory to know. 


The next morning 


‘“* When he arose he was uncommonly gay ; he ate more heartily than 
ordinarily, smoked more tobacco than ordinarily, dressed better than 
ordinarily. It was, as if he intended to pay his first visit to all the 
gods of this life. In the afternoon he wrote the following letter to 
Nanette. 

“Dear soul! The danger is over—I am restored to life.—I had 
almost been taken from thee in more than one way, but heaven has 
taken our love under its protection ; now I am wholly thine, thine wholly 
again, all obstacles are removed.—Rejoice with me, destruction has not 
any longer hold on me, I was too strong for danger; my fermenting 
blood, the force of my nerves have frightened death away.—The man 
would not be a man, that could not once vanquish fate.—I now will 
live for thee in solitude, thoughts of thee only shall occupy me. 

“* Adieu.’ ” 

‘* He sent both letters at once to the post-office, the first by the cou- 
rier, the other by the stage-coach, so that they would arrive about the 
same time. 

‘* He was about to look again out of the window, but withdrew di- 
rectly his head, for the captain’s lady was looking out of the window 
opposite.” —p. 68—70. 

‘There are hours in the life of every man which he would not 
live again; and none perhaps are more bitterly recalled than those 
where the heart’s first, sole treasure, was dearly thrown away 
upon an ingrate. But to have such a one brought hourly back 
again, and placed in living opposition to our present life, not 
merely mingling with dreams, but looking on at that calmest of 
calm moments, the peaceful breakfast hour, and curdling the 
fragrant perfume of tobacco into an acidulated stomachic, neither 
to be puffed away nor expectorated from the labouring bosom, 
is clearly a state of all others surpassing the powers of analytical 
investigation. Fermer therefore resolves to retire from his lodg- 
ings, and his faithful servant is exposed to the sufferings, without 
the glories, of martyrdom. 


“‘ Fermer now made very seriously the project of leaving town, and 
of taking lodgings in a village for the rest of the summer. It seemed 
to him so beautiful to ramble as an unknown misanthrope among the 
peasants, to excite the curiosity of the people, and to curse every body 
who looked but like a man. He considered the whole human race as a 
band of traitors. Louise, the captain’s wife, the captain, all had be- 
haved perfidiously to him, neither had he received any letters from Na- 
nette for a long while. Sufficient reasons for cursing the world—many 
often do so for reasons even smaller. 


“* He found a lodging, which pleased him, and he went there with 
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his servant ; the village was but half a mile from town. John now 
suffered much ; the eating was bad, the time hung heavy on his master ; 
then he scolded that there was no coffee-house in the village, and no 
reasonable man to converse with in order to render solitude tolerable.” — 
p- 70—72. 

Here he finds a lily of the valley. 


“ He became acquainted with Bess the sexton’s daughter. She was 
a stout, healthy girl, who liked Fermer particularly well on account of 
his person. He went often to see the father, spoke to the daughter, 
cursed men, pronounced them all to be malefactors, and made Bess his 
confidante. 

** She soon learnt of him to curse men and to prefer solitude to com- 
pany, both were of course inseparable. Fermer fell in love, he was 
loved again, and as Bess was not very much versed in books, this love 
passed soon from the sentimental into the natural. Her father per- 
ceived it and became furious ; in order to content him, Fermer had his 
banns published and promised to celebrate the marriage in a fortnight.” 
—p. 72. 


But alas, for the one sentiment of the Roman bard— 








—- ** Media in fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod ipsis in floribus angat.” 


“On a sudden Nanette appeared in the village, she had sought Fermer 
in vain in town ; she had run away from her father, in order to be con- 
soled by him.—All were in despair. 

“* Nanette threw herself on her knees and cried and howled.—‘ I am 
a mother!’ cried she pathetically,—(and it would bave been unnecessary 
to tell it; for every body saw it).—‘ For God’s sake, Leopold, give this 
child a father, or I must kill it with my own hands, however sorry I 
should be.—Let the prayers of a mother soften thy heart.’””’—p, 72—74. 


And the dire catastrophe thus ensues :— 


** Bess was about to speak in the same tone, when Nanette was finally 
silenced and yielded generously ; Fermer assigned to her some hundred 
dollars. She now discovered that she had a lover, who wished to marry 
her, provided she had some fortune to offer; he had been, at the univer- 
sity, tutor to the young son of a bailiff, and had now a place at the 
school in Fermer’s native town. 

‘“* All were content : Fermer went to live with his wife in town, and 
gave her a taste for books; she became acquainted with Louise ; she, 
and her confidante, who in the meantime had married her Marquis of 
Posa, with Nanette and her husband, formed a familiar circle, in which 
one read, talked, and yawned. 


** Fermer has since turned an author and offers to the booksellers the 
following manuscripts :”—p. 74, 


Which we presume we need not enumerate. 
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Arr. VILL.—1, Darstellung der Aegyptischen Mythologie, ver- 
bunden mit einer kritischen Untersuchung der Ueberbleibsel der 
Aegyptischen Chronologie, von J.C. Prichard, M.D. Ueber- 
setzt und mit Anmerkungen begleitet von L. Haymann. Nebst 
einer Vorrede von A.W. von Schlegel. (An Analysis of the 
Egyptian Mythology: to which is subjoined, a Critical Ex- 
amination of the Remains of Egyptian Chronology, by J. C. 
Prichard, M.D. With a Preliminary Essay by A. W. von 
Schlegel. London. 1838.) Bonn. 1837. 


THe name of Augustus William von Schlegel is too well and too 
deservedly known to our readers and the world at large to render 
necessary any formal comment on his merits; nor shall we enter 
into that more invidious portion of a reviewer's duty by pointing 
out the errors that here and there dim his disk. The Essay be- 
fore us is also particularly free from the latter, and we hasten to 
lay it before our readers. 

After a just praise bestowed upon Dr, Prichard’s Egyptian 
Mythology, which has brought so general a view of antiquity in 
connection with its peculiar subject so interestingly before us, 
Professor Schlegel proceeds to explain that he has doubted, not 
distinctly denied, the relations of the Celtic nations to the Indo- 
Germanized family. If this learned writer had denied it he would 
have been most positively wrong, but this point we will not press 
here, but proceed to extract on the question of identity of na- 
tions :— 

“ In contemplating the religions of the ancient world, so many points 
of resemblance press upon the observer as immediately to suggest the 
idea that this agreement of nations, who are in part far separated and 
estranged from one another, or who have been strangers time out of 
mind, may be best attributed to a common origin of their faith or super- 
stition, their sacred customs and laws, in some unknown home and re- 
mote antiquity. 

“ The results of that study of languages, which has been so much ex- 
tended and advanced in our times, give to this supposition a yet higher 
degree of probability. ‘The languages of the Indo-Germanic stock bear 
indisputably the stamp of an original relationship, although the nations 
spread over two quarters of the world had either no intercourse at all 
with one another, or, where they came in contact, had no conception of 
such an alliance. 

“ Our history of the world, which relatively to the antiquity of the 
human race, is very modern, presents many instances, which partly ap- 
pear incredible, of the incursions and wanderings of more or less nu- 
merous hordes, chiefly nomadic. But the greater number of nations, 
especially the agricultural, we find settled, from the most distant age 
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which our knowledge can reach, in the same places which were after- 
wards the scene of their activity and peculiar development. The immi- 
gration, which took place before the period of historical tradition, has 
been forgotten; not a few tribes maintaining that their ancestors were 
originally natives of the country. But their languages are manifestly 
nearer or more distant ramifications of a single mother-tongue, spoken 
by one family of people, and prove that in a distant and indeterminate 
antiquity emigrations took place over wide tracts of country from some 
common and original abode. 

“This is no hypothesis, bu: a fact, clearly made out, though not 
resting upon testimony, and which can no longer be denied in our in- 
quiries into primeval history. 

“The supposition then recurs, that the settlers brought with them 
from that original abode to their new home the fundamental articles 
of their religion, as well as the first rudiments of arts and sciences ; 
and this conjecture receives additional force from the consideration, that 
several of these nations, the Indians, the Persians, the Hellenes, and the 
Italian tribes, by the grandeur of their plans, their high cultivation, and 
their enterprising activity, attest a previous education.” 


Of this we think there can no longer be a question, and the 
only point of difficulty is the means and time of the connection 
referred to. What has been generally considered as being 
derived from intercommunication will doubtless prove to have 
arisen from original identity ;--and if we adhere to the account in 
the first book of Moses, we shall find all history, that deserves the 
name, concurring in its testimony with little or no material varia- 
tion. The “ previous education” will thus be found, and thus 
only. Of the Egyptians the Professor observes :— 


** The Egyptians indeed, judging from their language, certainly do 
not belong to the family above indicated. They stand quite apart be- 
tween the natives of Libya and Ethiopia to the west and south, and the 
so-called Semitic nations to the east, who, distinguished by their own 
peculiarities, hold also a very important place in the history of the world. 

“ This is not, however, an insuperable objection to the admission of 
an influence proceeding from countries so remote. Missions, chiefly of 
priests, were incontestibly undertaken in very early times for the educa- 
tion of the nations ; in the first place by means of religion and laws, and 
then by instruction in arts and sciences. 

“T will not here produce some entirely historical examples, as for 
instance, that Buddhism has extended from this side India to the distant 
Japan; for here we know the intermediate links, which is not the 
case with the assumed intercourse between India and Egypt. Besides, 
Buddhism, engrafted upon Brahminism, belongs from its character and 
the time of its propagation to modern history. But it is a fact that, before 
the Buddhists, a colony of Brahmins settled in the island of Java and 
raised the yet savage inhabitants to a high degree of civilization. It 
appears from the code of Menu that the ancient Indians were not so 
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averse to navigation as is often supposed. On the other hand, it is not 
to be doubted that the Pheenicians early carried on trade by sea with 
India, and brought Indian wares to the Egyptians. If Sesostris the 
Great really penetrated into India in his adventurous campaigns, as 
Champollion, relying upon his explanation of ancient monuments, 
imagines, he might have brought back from thence Brahmin prisoners. 
But these possibilities of a foreign influence do not reach back far enough 
into past ages by a great deal, if we give only half as much credence as 
Plato did to the declarations of the Egyptian priests respecting the 
original immutability of their religion.” 


We conceive the Buddhists to be, and their name will fully 
bear out the derivation, simply the (self-styled) restorers of an 
original system, (see our Article on Tamil MSS., in our Number 
for 1837.) And hence the confusion of their claims for antiquity 
conflicting with an appearance, or re-appearance, in history com- 
paratively recent. Speaking of the difficulties attendant on the 
question of polytheistic systems, the Professor observes :— 


* This has in recent times justly become a favourite subject of re- 
search, especially inGermany. But far from the penetration which has 
been spent upon it having led to any certain and generally acknowledged 
results, the diversity of opinions appears rather to augment with the ex- 
tension of learning.” 


We merely observe upon the former of these extracts, that 
since even German research in all its amplitude has only made 
** confusion worse confounded,” it will be necessary to go back 
and commence ab ovo, if we expect to make any better progress. 


M. Schlegel points out the sources; but only partially, we must 
observe. 


** We shall, in no very distant period, be better acquainted with the 
religion of the Brahmins than with any other of ancient times, viz. as 
soon as the ancient written records have been entirely brought to light. 
We have long had the code of Menu: a commencement has been made 
with the Ramayana and Maha-Bharata, the two most ancient heroic 
poems, which, besides the traditions of heroes, contain so much of 
cosmogony and theogony: now the principal parts of the Vedas alone 
are wanting, I mean the hymns, the liturgical formulas, and the ritual. 
The later, contemplative part belongs more to the history of philosophy. 
If we intend to make use of the Puranas, we must apply a suspicious 
criticism with relation to their genuineness and the determination of 
their age. The corruptions of the modern superstition need not trouble 
us; least of all as they are represented in the partial accounts of mis- 


sionaries.” 

The value of the former loss may fairly be doubted, for all we 
know of antiquity is through the doubtful mists of their mythos ; 
requiring the utmost care to disenvelope from the shroud of false- 
hood in which it has so long slept. Nor from the unquestionable 
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deceits of Egypt can we be prepared to rely implicitly upon the 
accounts of her priests, were they even forthcoming. 

With respect to the Greeks we conceive M. Schlegel to be but 
partially correct in his reference. ‘That vain and lying race un- 
doubtedly deserve reprobation, but it must be borne in mind that 
they were the absolute heritors of those traditions, half-history, half- 
fable, which they in pure ignorance consigned to mythology. ‘The 
dogmas, too, of the later ages were assuredly only a traditionary 
ignorance to Egypt alone. Many bear the stamp of the East 
distinctly impressed ; and we cannot do better than quote here, 
in preference to any remarks of our own, the opinions of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, whose opinions on this subject are deserving higher 
reverence than those of any living authority. ‘The Professor, 
we notice, confines his remarks entirely to the Hindu system, his 
immediate subject in the volume from which we quote. In our 
opinion the Persian doctrines are to the full as germane to the 
question of originality and derivation :— 


** That an intimate connection exists between the metaphysical systems 
of the Hindus and those of the Greeks is generally admitted, although 
its extent has not yet been fully made out, We are scarcely yet, indeed, 
in possession of the means of instituting an accurate comparison, as the 
text books of the Hindus have not been printed or translated, and 
general dissertations, however comprehensive or profound, are insufficient 
for the purpose. The present publication will go some way, perhaps, 
towards supplying the deficiency, and may afford, as far as it extends, 
authentic materials for the use of those better qualified classical scholars 
who may be curious to ascertain in what degree the speculations of Plato 
and Aristotle correspond with those of Kapila and Gautama, or how 
far the teachers of one school may have been indebted to those of an- 
other. That the Hindus derived any of their philosophical ideas from 
the Greeks seems very improbable ; and if there is any borrowing in 
the case, the latter were most probably indebted to the former. It has 
been objected to this conjecture, that the total want of chronology in 
Hindu writings renders it impossible to pronounce upon their date, and 
that it is probable that many works regarded as ancient are really very 
modern, as they may have been composed long after the era of Chris- 
tianity ; the notions which they inculcate being in fact acquired from 
the Greeks of Alexandria, through the intercourse between India and 
Egypt. That this intercourse may have exercised a mutual influence 
upon some parts of the philosophy of both countries in the first ages of 
Christianity—that resemblances, respectively interchanged, may be de- 
tected in the notions of the new Platonists or Platonic Christians and 
of the more modern Védantis, or in eclectic pantheism of the Pauraniks 
—is not impossible; but the Greek philosophy of that period can 
scarcely have suggested the severer abstractions of the Sankhya, and we 
must go back to a remoter age for the origin of the dogmas of Karina. 
In truth, the more remote the period, the closer the affinity that seems 
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to prevail ; and as far as we are acquainted with the tenets of the Ionic 
and Italic schools, it is with them that Hindu philosophy, unalloyed with 
pantheism, seems to claim kindred, rather than with the mysticism of 
Plato, or the subtleties of Aristotle. The metempsychosis itself is an 
important feature in this similitude ; for this belief is not to be looked 
upon as a mere popular superstition ; it is the main principle of all 
Hindu metaphysics ; it is the foundation of all Hindu philosophy. The 
great object of their philosophical research in every system, Brahminical 
or Buddhist, is the discovery of the means of putting a stop to further 
transmigration ; the discontinuance of corporeal being ; the liberation 
of soul from body. ‘That such was the leading principle of the pbilo- 
sophy of Pythagoras we learn from ancient testimony, and it essentially 
influences the speculations of Plato. Concurrence in this principle in- 
volves agreement in all the most important deductions from it, and 
establishes, if not a mutual interchange, at least a common origin, for 
much of the oldest philosophy of the Greeks and the Hindus.’’"—Sdnkhya 
Kdaricd, Preface, pp. ix, x. 
M. Schlegel thus refers to the “ Father of History,”— 


“ With the exception of the intimations in the Old Testament and in 
Homer, Herodotus is our oldest witness. His picturesque description of 
the entire constituents of the external worship, of the priesthood, the 
temples, sacrifices, feasts, processions, pilgrimages, ceremonies, commands, 
and prohibitions, and lastly, of their whole social constitution, is inva- 
luable. It is a pity that, while he shunned the imputation of having 
betrayed the Greek mysteries, which were analogous to the Egyptian, 
he carefully avoided, as he himself declares, touching upon the sacred 
import. What may console us on this subject is the consideration that 
in consequence of his limited power of perception, he probably did not 
comprehend much of it. In my opinion, some recent critics have esti- 
mated somewhat too highly the authority of Herodotus in all that lay 
beyond his immediate observation. His credulity is manifest; he had 
little science, and knew, for example, far less of astronomy than he might 


have learnt from his Grecian contemporaries, to say nothing of the learned 
Egyptians.” 


We must put in a protest in favour of the good old Greek— 
the theme of objurgation to so many of the learned moderns, 
“ Herodotus,” says Gibbon, “ wrote sometimes for sages, some- 
times for children.” ‘This is true in one sense, and yet is no 
impeachment of the ancient historian, who could only collect the 
materials he could get, and who distinctly intimates his own doubts 
of their authenticity on this very ground, But he frequently ex- 
presses his entire disbelief of the statements, and of many of 
those which he gives freely he could not test the accuracy. If 
his credulity is manifest it was the fault of his age ; the utter ig- 
norance of truth and nature, of history and philosophy, of religious 
verity and physical science, that prevented his nation from being 
competent judges of narrations such as those submitted to him- 
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self; and he was cradled in the false belief of his country, which 
trampled down the judgment and made impossibility credible. 

Let us contrast the narrative of Herodotus with those of even 
later writers, such as Ctesias, in respect to foreign countries, and 
we shall find no comparison between them. Yet the supposed 
fables of the latter, long charged as the Mendez Pinto of anti- 
quity, are explained and defended in an age of real enlighten- 
ment by no less authorities than Horace Hayman Wilson and 
Heeren.* 

As to the degree of comprehension possessed by Herodotus, it 
was probably equal to that of his informants. Men who could 
relate what his Egyptian narrators did must have been themselves 
deceived, or deceivers. In all probability the former is the truth, 
How, through the lapse of so many years, if not, as pretended, 
ages, could the facts involved in sacred mysteries and historical 
allegories be preserved pure for the priests themselves? The 
reservations of Herodotus upon certain points, which he holds as 
too sacred, &c. for divulgence, have been by some writers charged 
on him as an affectation of greater knowledge than he possessed. 
Yet the intercourse with Egypt was at that time frequent, the 
expedition instigated by Inarus had long taken place, and the 
Athenians had held possession of the Egyptian capital, Memphis 
itself, for more than a year; thus many of his auditors doubtless 
were not only not ignorant of that country, but well acquainted 
with it. We hear, however, of no objections to his history at the 
time, but on the contrary universal applause and admiration, 
most strongly evinced ; and this is a sort of voucher from points 
where he can be examined for his general accuracy, for others 
where he can not. Modern researches have further established 
his character; and where he errs, it is probably only from the 
errors of his informants : there are cases before us where we have 
every reason to conclude that the real facts were certainly un- 
known to the latter themselves. 

Neither can we at all hold with M. Schlegel’s opinion, that if 
Plato had laid before us his knowledge of cosmogony, of mytho- 
logical hieroglyphics, and of the public and escteric dogmas, 
without intermixture of his own inventions, we should have been 
spared many doubts; because the lapse of another century had 
probably still further overlaid the truth: and though the 
philosopher could probably have told us whence he himself 


derived those opinions, he was, as probably, ignorant of their 
real origin. 








* See Wilson’s Notes on Ctesias, and Heeren “ onthe Commerce of the Ancients, a 
paper read, &c.” 
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“ But ancient Egypt speaks in another way than through the mouth 
of foreign witnesses to astonished posterity; she still speaks through her 
monuments, and in this lies her pre-eminence. It is true, India likewise 
possesses rock-temples and grottos, worthy of admiration ; but they lie 
almost entirely to the south of the Vindhia mountains. Now we know, 
that all Bralhminical culture has proceeded from the territory of the Ganges. 
The southern peninsula received its education in civil life from thence by 
means of missionaries and immigrations. The heroic traditions have 
preserved the remembrance of a past age, when these districts, but thinly 
inhabited by half-savage nations, lay waste and uncultivated, as they are 
described in the Ramayana. 

“In the territory watered by the Ganges we do not find such inde- 
structible ruins ; whether from a want of materials and suitable situations, 
or because architectural pomp was 2a later addition to the religious ser- 
vices. It is impossible to fix the dates with precision; but the Indian 


monuments can scarcely compete with those of the Egyptians and Nubians 
on the score of antiquity.” 


We agree entirely with the first sentence, taken in itself, and as 
a matter of mere fact ; and must bestow the utmost praise on the 
Professor for stopping at the fact of Egyptian pre-eminence, 
without turning it into wild hypothesis : his fancies about Southern 
India we peremptorily deny. 

The following remarks are interesting, and in general correct 


enough. Alluding to the Egyptian discoveries of the present age, 
the Professor observes— 


“« Now we have before us the sculptures, the paintings, the hierogly- 
phics, with which the walls, in part well preserved, are covered. Euro- 
pean curiosity has attempted, with brilliant success, the explanation of 
the hieroglyphics and the deciphering of the demotic writing. But even 
if the explication of the hieroglyphics were completed in all its parts, 
victorious over every doubt,—if the assertion opposed to the analogy of 
the history of language, which was nevertheless advanced at an early 
period, and has of late been confidently repeated, that the Coptic is the 
language of the ancient Egyptians, and has remained quite unaltered, 
were perfectly established, the question still remains, whether we may 
expect much new information from this source upon the epical connexion 
of their mythology, and upon the cosmogonic and physical doctrines 
enveloped in the symbols. We have enough of images of their gods, 
partly in large stone statues, partly in small idols, and lastly among the 
engraved sculptures of their buildings; we partly know the names of 
these gods, and even see them represented in action. But much of 
symbolical meaning, the solution of which has not been found out, may 
lie in these actions, as well as in the varying attributes and signs of di- 
vine power and dignity. We can scarcely make out any thing from the 
papyrus rolls in the tombs, except the official language of the priests 
employed in benedictions and consecrations: On the other hand, the 
monuments are rich in various kinds of historical information. In the 
first place, their astonishing multitude supplies us intermediately with a 
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sort of chronology. How many centuries did it require to erect all these, 
from Nubia down to Memphis, or, going upwards, from Thebes to Nubia, 
if we compute from the statements of Herodotus respecting the space of 
time employed in single buildings? Further, we become acquainted 
with the national physiognomy, which presents so striking a contrast to 
the South African. No one can, in my opinion, have attentively ob- 
served the colossal statue in the British Museum, falsely called the Young 
Memnon, and without doubt the likeness of a monarch, without being 
convinced that at least the two upper castes of the Egyptians belonged 
to a very noble race. A single page in the work of Gau is sufficient to 
open to us an entirely novel view of the past ages of Egypt. The king 
sits upon his throne; presents of honour are offered to him, and these 
consist of animals, viz. lions, apes, ostriches, antelopes, and giraffes. 
Who can doubt, that the inhabitants of the districts of the interior of 
Africa, where these species of animals are native, were then tributary to 
the Egyptians? The numerous representations of battles, sieges, victo- 
ries, which are indicated by prisoners of war being produced, are mani- 
festly historical ; and, if Champollion has rightly deciphered the names 
of the kings and the conquered people, written in hieroglyphics, we 
possess a piece of ancient history, which, taken in connexion with the 
dynasties of Manetho, may be chronologically arranged. The Greeks 
knew, so to say, only the foreground of Egyptian history, and even that 
with certainty only since the time of Psammeticus.” 


With respect to the Coptic, it is quite impossible to believe 
that it did not in some degree change, during the lapse of years 
and the intercourse of strangers ; in some degree, but not so much, 
probably, as other tongues, owing to the peculiar prepossession of 
the Egyptians for every thing indigenous. As to the symbolical 
meanings of the symbolical nations and gods, their signs and attri- 
butes, the greater part in all likelihood would, ifknown, as little 
repay the pains as those of the Brahmins, and are mere sugges- 
tions of fancy. 

As regards the “ intermediate chronology” of their buildings, 
we consider it extravagant to compute from the known time of a 
single one of these, and, as a multiple, the number of existing 
edifices, the duration of Egyptian sovereignty. We are aware of 
no law preventing the erection of several at once; the rule was 
despotic, the nation servants ; and the interlopers, captives or so- 
journers, slaves, tasked as we see the Israelites in the cases of 
Ramses, &c. to the utmost. The apparent fact, noticed by M. 
Schlegel, of the two upper castes, shows the wide distinction be- 
tween these and the people, whose monuments therefore were a 
disgrace; for we generally find the most gigantic architecture 
under the most arbitrary rulers ; and even Pericles is scarcely an 


exception, for his was a democratical despotism,—the worst of 
all, 
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The remark as to Greek knowledge of Egyptian history is 
worth treasuring as au important fact, perpetually forgotten or 
overlooked altogether by scholars. 

On the subject of religion, the Professor observes,— 


“ The more I search into the ancient history of the world, the more 
am I convinced that the cultivated nations commenced with a purer 
worship of the Supreme Being; that the magic influence of nature upon 
the imaginations of the human race afterwards produced polytheism, and 
at length entirely obscured the spiritual conceptions of religion in the 
belief of the people, whilst the wise men alone preserved the primitive 
secrets in the sanctuary. Hence the mythology appears to me to be the 
Jatest developed and the most fluctuating part of the ancient religions. 
On this account it is hazardous to begin the comparison, as the author 
does, with mythology. He certainly comes to the discussion far better 
prepared than Sir W. Jones in his very unsuccessful attempt at a com- 
parison of Indian with Greek and Italic Deities. But even if the 
similarities which Dr. Prichard has sought out were more striking than 
they really are, they would nevertheless produce little conviction in me. 
On the other hand, the divergence of the mythologies proves nothing 
against the deduction of religions from a common source. Mythologies 
may have locally changed their forms in consequence of the differences of 
climate and of country: the local origin of many Egyptian mythi cannot 
be denied. Similarities, on the other hand, may have arisen from a con- 
genial inclination to poetry and observation, without any external com- 
munication. This holds good with respect to many cosmogonic mythi : 
they are speculations upon nature—philosophemata, as Heyne aptly called 
them, expressed in anthropomorphite garb, and not unfrequently in forms 
coarsely appealing to the senses. Chaos, referring to the whole visible 
universe, is nothing but the doctrine of the eternity of matter, to which 
the intelligent power of the Creator is supposed to have imparted only 
form. But, considered as a geological theory, chaos is pretty well capa- 
ble of defence. The contests of the gods with the Titans and giants, 
which we meet with in all mythologies, had evidently a physical signifi- 
cation, although it thence ascended to the doctrine of a good and a bad 
principle, by which it was meant to explain the origin of evil. If we 
wished to jest, we might say that the heaping of the three mountains, 
Olympus, Pelion, and Ossa upon one another was a divination of the 
modern hypothesis of the vulcanists, who suppose that high mountains 
have been suddenly pushed up by explosions from the interior of the 
earth.” 

Religion, and reason, equally with inquiry, prove their multi- 
plying process of worship, from unity to infinities of Deity. Ina 
previous number (Persian Poetry, Wamik and Asra, Oct. 1836) 
we carried the investigation to some length, showing that idolatry 
originated in Sabeism, and that Fire-worship followed. Un- 
doubtedly many mythic tales are strictly local; we should say the 
greater portion are so ;—but the difference in our opinion consists 
in all probability not in the distinction between Local, or peculiar, 
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and General, i. e. arriving out of consentaneous fancies, but, on 
the contrary, in the latter ‘being purely historic, and borrowed or 
imparted traditionally, and in the former being esoteric ; that is, 
mysterious or devotional. 

Professor Schegel justly observes, that the divergence of my- 
thologies proves nothing against the deduction of religion from a 
common source. This observation may also be made the basis 
of an argument in favour of the similarity detected by Sir W. 
Jones in the Indian with the Greek and Italian deities, as also 
those remarked by Wilford and so many others, Dr. Prichard 
included, as perhaps the ablest of all, in the systems of Egypt and 
the East. We deny that either is the direct source of the other, 
as it stands ; but if, as scarcely admits a question, and the Hebrew, 
the oldest history, g gives indirect confirmation of it, the two are de- 
rived from the common source, both subsequently divergent and 
changing; the one, like the Greek, into beauty and grace, the 
other into wildness and monstrosity like the Brahmin; then, 
and then only, we presume to say, shall we find the real sources 
of their approximation and diversities, namely, in their original 
identity and subsequent dislocation. One cause too, the most 
prominent, and in itself singly adequate to the effect of producing 
the marked distinction, the total difference in essence between the 
two, has been strangely overlooked, and this probably from the 
refusal to consider the two systems originally one. ‘The Gods of 
India were in the hands of a reservative priesthood, and by them 
adapted to feed the marvel-loving appetite of an ignorant, sub- 
jected, and inert oriental race; forms of terror, and instruments 
of terror, they were a bar to vulgar speculation against the sacred- 
ness of priestcraft, and an infinitude of allegory rendered the first 
step towards comprehension hopeless for the uninitiated. The 
multitude of details also, an indication of something almost native 
to the soil, were preserved and converted into additional allegori- 
cal phantasies, clouding the principal events. So the tares grew 
up and choked them. 

On the other hand, the Gods of Greece fell into good ground 
amongst a busy, restless, intriguing, and inquiring race, of warring 
and rival republicans; the petty details, the correlative facts which 
encumbered eastern mythology were unknown or indifferent to 
them, so far from their original seats; these were soon lost. As 
incessant struggles, political and military, always engender a spirit 
inimical and even fatal to the supreme dominion of a priesthood, 
shrouded too in apathetic secrecy,—with the diminished powers of 
these the Gods of Greece fel! into the hands of the class next to 
them interested in fables, and far more capable of embellishing 
them; that is to say, of the poets. The horrors and monstrosi- 
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ties were then ejected from tradition, for the poet sought rule in 
the sympathies of his audiences. ‘The details sunk in distance, 
the outline alone was left for him to colour and to clothe from 
the rich stores of imagination. He toiled, not for shrouded, selfish 
domination, but for the more wide and generous reward of fame ; 
and through admiration, not terror:—that outline he preserved, but 
improved ; filled the blanks of history with the few, bold, marked 
colours of prismatic genius, robed the real form in the drapings 
of fancy, or wrought the cold shapeless block into the mouldings 
of human loveliness in all the ardours of his art, till beauty, at the 
sculptor’s prayer, warmed the statue into life, and it was clasped 
to the very heart of impassioned admiration. 
We must return to Professor Schlegel. 


“ The ancient Brahmins taught the doctrine of periodical creations 
and destructions of the world. This, it is well known, the Stoics did 
also ; and according to Dr. Prichard they obtained the doctrine through 
the medium of the Egyptian priests. Even if this were well proved, in 
my opinion the accordance would not allow us to conclude with certainty 
upon the derivation of the doctrine from India. The alternate creations 
and destructions of the world are an attempt to accommodate the opposi- 
tion of the finite and of the infinite. An absolute beginning of the visible 
universe resists the power of imagination : on the other hand, the eternity 
of a continual change excites the reason : hence the solution of an im- 
possible problem was pushed back without any bounds.” 


The professor may well require proof; we challenge any, of 
the derivation by Egypt from India, or India from Egypt, but we 
every where find a dark impression of preadamite existences ; not 
improbably really resulting, as we noticed in a previous number, 
from the sight of such relics as lay on, or near to, the surface of 
the earth in the earliest ages of human existence; long since crum- 
bled to ruin, or destroyed by the action of the air, or by the 
Noachic deluge; and which antediluvian tradition and their own 
unshapely magnitude might indicate as the wrecks of a creation 
previous to man, and of which, since in no way connected with 
the great scheme of human redemption, the traces were left, to 
call forth man’s powers, and afford him in the discovery one moie 
means of judging the infinity of the Divine Power that produced 
them as well as himself. 

M. Schlegel speaks of the Metempsychosis— 

“‘ The doctrine of the metempsychosis is one of the most striking coin- 
cidences. ‘The immortality of the soul, and the connexion of the cir- 
cumstances after death with the moral condition of the departed, was 
taught by the wise men of all ages; and the people have never entirely 
forgotten to hope and to fear beyond this life, however much the future 
may be concealed in dlarknessto sensual men. But immortality in the form 
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of the transmigration of the soul is an entirely peculiar doctrine, which 
we only find clearly expressed, among all the nations of antiquity, by the 
Indians and Egyptians ; Greek philosophers borrowed it from the latter. 
(Whence did the Gallic Druids! and since what time? Our informa- 
tion respecting them is of later date.) Menu fixes accurately the grada- 
tions of ascent and descent ; but the return into organic life by no means 
exhausts the doctrine of the Brahmins concerning the condition after 
death ; they believed in heavenly rewards and in punishments in the sub- 
terranean world, both being of limited duration, and in final deliverance by 
being absorbed in the divine essence. With respect, to similar additions 
which might be made to the doctrines of the Egyptians, we can only form 
conjectures from those of the Pythagoreans.” 


To say nothing of the omission of China in this notice, we 
must express surprise at the reference, distinctively, to the Gallic 
Druids. Is the doctrine peculiar to those alone of that sect? 
Had the Professor thought less of Pliny and Cesar, and more of 
Aristotle and Diogenes, &c., he would have included their Eas- 
tern brethren and progenitors in the category of that Indian doc- 
trine ; and we are astonished if his own Eastern studies have indeed 
been so confined as not to know that their tenets differ little in 
reality from those of elder Hindostan, in nature if not in extent, 
Can M. Schlegel, in truth, be ignorant that this metempsychosis 
is a cherished principle of Druids in the East ; and if he admits 
this, and he will scarcely deny it we imagine, will it not aid him 
to get rid of the “ doubt, if not distinct denial,” of the affinity of 
the Celtic with the Iudo-Germanic race, whose natural primitives, 
so far as we have them, differ only as two dialects of one tongue ? 

There is much information, acumen, aud much ingenuity also, 
but likewise some error, in the following— 


«The Egyptian priests understood, as well as the Brahmins, how to 
regulate the manners and habits of the people under their guardianship. 
Rules of diet, founded upon real experience or perhaps upon prejudice, 
were raised to the rank of sacred laws, and thus rendered inviolable. 
Among the number of these were the precepts concerning allowed or 
forbidden meats. The coincidences are important, but yet differences 
are not wanting; neither of them are strictly demonstrative, because 
the rule of diet is determined differently according to climate and cus- 
tom. ‘There was the same forbearance from pork and unclean animals 
in Egypt and India. With the abstinence from beef the case was 
different. This primeval law, as it appears to me, was directed towards 
the furtherance of agriculture, which was just commenced, and upon 
which the increase of the population and of civilized life chiefly de- 
pended. If the slaughter of oxen was forbidden, they could only be 
used for drawing the plough. ‘The law was less strict among the Egyp- 
tians. Agriculture was easier to them in the fertile and naturally 
watered soil of the narrow valley of the Nile(!) Bulls might be killed 
and sacrificed ; cows alone were consecrated to Isis. In India, on the 
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contrary, it was an immense problem, and, we may add, one not yet 
solved, how to prepare the land for ploughing. And how could the 
cow, the emblem of the earth that nourishes all things, not be held 
sacred among the Brahmins? The milk, with the preparations from 
it, afforded them the mildest and most wholesome addition to their 
vegetable diet. Besides, the clarified butter had the prerogative of 
feeding the sacrificial fame, for which purpose vegetable oil was used 
in Egypt. 

“The Egyptian priests were eaters of flesh and drinkers of wine, and 
as were the men, so were also the gods ; far more animals were sacri- 
ficed upon their altars than in India. In general, the Brahmins pur- 
chased their pre-eminence by imposing upon themselves far stricter 
laws. In the early Christian times, the Theban desert first became the 
abode of ascetic recluses, whose manner of life was nevertheless but a 
faint copy of the penances and mortifications, which had been practised 
thousands of years before on the Himalaya mountains for the purpose of 
acquiring a greater sanctity. 

“ The avoidance by the Brahmins of all blood-shedding, and even of 
hurting any sensitive creature, rests upon an entirely different principle 
from that which rendered oxen inviolable. The Egyptian worship of 
animals was quite unknown to them. ‘This kind of superstition was 
carried to an unprecedented extent on the shores of the Nile. Many 
species of animals were inviolable and sacred among the Egyptians. 
‘There was without doubt a rational ground for the enjoined forbear- 
ance: the ibis destroyed snakes and other amphibious creatures, which 
abounded to excess in the warm mud of the Nile; the sparrow-hawk 
hunted the birds which devoured the fruit ; the cat, mice and rats. 
These and other beasts of prey not dangerous to man, in this manner 
freed the inhabitants from the true plagues of the country. In order to 
render their inviolability the more secure, the whole species was appro- 
priated to this or that god according to emblematical relations. Thus 
in the creature was seen the image of the protecting deity, and this was 

carried so far, that at length living individuals were tamed, as represen- 
tatives of the race, were carefully provided for, and had divine worship 
paid to them in peculiar temples. If this was also the case here and 
there with respect to hurtful animals, as the crocodile or hippopotamus, 
which are exhibited upon monuments as typhonic emblems, it was 
perhaps from an erroncous notion of disarming the malignity of the 
species. A Roman poet might easily ridicule so extraordinary an error ; 
he forgot that he might bave found no less silly kinds of superstition in 
abundance by going back to the primitive history of his own nation.” 


This explanation of the worship-system is vulgar, utterly un- 
satisfactory, and erroneous, 

The consumption of cattle has never, we believe, prevented 
the increase or impaired the supply in any country of the globe ; 
were the Brahmins and their strictest followers to eat beef from 
the first hour of their existence to the last, it would not materially, 
i, €, injuriously diminish the breed, or infringe upon the necessary 
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quantities of milk and ghee (clarified butter) in any shape. The 
Brahmins, however, may have discovered that cows, perhaps, as 
M. Schlegel observes, for religious reasons, do not afford the 
best beef. 

We must observe, also, that when M. Schlegel notices that 
animals are, in all polytheistic religions, admitted amongst gods, 
these, in each, are so few as to form only exceptions ; it is quite 
the contrary in Egypt. He justly, however, makes a particular 
case for the serpent in all, and remarks on the similarity of the 
Egyptian Ureus to the serpent of Vishnu, 

The causes of cremation and embalming are given concisely 
and well. 

“The customs of interment of the dead were quite different in the 
two countries. The Indians restored the soul-less body to the elements 
by fire, and they do so still. The custom was a very extensive one in 
the ancient world. The salting and embalming of dead bodies has 
been referred to some secret doctrine ; perhaps it was originally only a 
regulation enforced for the purpose of preserving health. Wood to feed 
the funeral pile was wanting in Egypt; graves might have been un- 
covered by the annual inundations ; the miasma was prevented by con- 
cealing in grottos the corpses, which were rendered proof against cor- 
ruption.” 

Interment, however, enriches a soil. 

M. Schlegel notices the existence of castes, not merely amongst 
the Egyptians and Indians, but the Persians, Tuscans, and Ro- 
mans also, and the necessary distinction of this system wherever 
the priesthood was not unassailable. 

We cannot entirely agree with him, however, in every part of 
his remarks on astronomy ; nor can we discover how the division 
into weeks can be unhesitatingly stated as “ proceeding from the 
Egyptians; of this we have express testimony,” it seems, but 
may fairly ask, Where? for, independent of the Creation, on 
which he, perhaps, may not lay much stress, since he cannot 
have overlooked the account ; the observation of the Sabbath is 
enjoined to the Jews, after quitting Egypt, in confessedly the 
oldest of existing histories; whatever it was then, it was not 
Egyptian; and we presume the Bonn Professor, with all his 
extent of learning, has discovered nothing older. Farther, if we 
take the lunar months of four weeks, and add to them the addi- 
tional days of the Egyptians, we are presented with their year as 
it originally stood, and have thus a right to suppose that the 
weeks were the subdivision of the moon’s epoch, and the supple- 
mentary days an arbitrary and requisite regulation, based upon 
no rule, but indispensable to the equation of the lunar with the 
solar year as then supposed. 
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We extract a portion of Professor Schlegel’s very interesting 
remarks on astronomy.— 


“‘ Through the consecration of one day of the week, which two most 
extensively prevailing religions have borrowed from the Mosaic Law, 
though with a different choice of days, this practice has spread over all 
the earth. It may at an early period have been adopted in common by 
the Semitic nations, as they are called, and among these the Babylonians 
alone can contest the credit of the invention with the Egyptians. Among 
the Greeks and Romans the observation of the days of the week was 
introduced very late: although the custom had made some inroads even 
before the Christian era through the influence of Egyptian and Chaldee 
astrologers, and also of the Jews, who were dispersed here and there 
throughout the Roman empire.” —p. xliv. 

“ The naming of the days of the week after the planets has an astro- 
logical signification, and the process was quite systematic. ‘Two assump- 
tions must be made; the seven planets must be supposed to follow one 
another according to the ancient system of the universe, in which the 
earth was conceived to be at rest in the centre, and the arbitrary division 
must be made of nychthemeron into four-and-twenty hours. The astro- 
nomical doctrine was, that a planet presides over each of these hours 
according to the natural order from Saturn down to the Moon, and that 
that planet, to which the first hour belonged, was also regent of the 
whole day. If now we count over the hours upon this plan, we shall 
find that the regents must always have followed one another with an in- 
terval of two planets, which were omitted. Bailly was not able to solve 
the riddle, although Dio Cassius has clearly explained it. We perceive 
that the whole arrangement, resting, it is true, upon an astrological con- 
ceit, could only have been contrived by a people who had made some 
scientific acquisitions. Ideler remarks, that the week was used by the 
most remote nations, the Chinese and Peruvians. But we are not autho- 
rized to lay any stress upon this circumstance in the earliest history of 
astronomy, until we have explored the way by which and the time when 
this custom reached those lands. Ideler passes over the Indians, and 
with good reason; for they had not the week, and could not have had it, 
since they divided the nychthemeron into thirty hours, which by following 
out the same method would give rise to an entirely different series of 
planetary regents. 

** On the other hand, the Indians had from the most ancient times 
another division of the synodical month, into the light and the dark 
half. The first was calculated from the new moon to the full moon, 
and the second to the new moon again. This Indian division we find 
recurring in the distant west, viz. in ancient Italy. The Roman ca- 
lendar, borrowed from the Tuscans, exhibits it, only with the difference 
that the Calends indicate not so much the new moon, as the first ap- 
pearance of the lunar crescent.”—p. xliv—xlvi. 

“ Besides the twelve signs of the zodiac the Indians had also from 
early times another division of it, into the seven-and-tweuty Nakshatras, 
or Houses of the Moon. ‘These smaller constellations, comprised in all 
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sorts of figures, evideutly referred to the periodical month, and corre- 
sponded to the full number of the days of its duration. In order to fill 
up the breach, which had been neglected, they were increased, as often 
as was necessary, to eight-and-twenty by an intercalation. It is easy to 
see that they could be of no practical use; but importance was ascribed 
to them for astrological purposes. The Arabs adopted the Nakshatras 
from the Indians, calling them Houses of the Moon; and not the re- 
verse, as Montucla asserted at random. In ancient times, as far as I 
know, not the slightest trace of them is to be found either in Asia 
Minor or in Egypt. 

** These proofs are sufficient to show that in the two countries essen- 
tially different methods were employed in the application of astronomical 
knowledge and the fancies of astrology to the reckoning of time.” 

Professor Schlegel alludes to the chronological portion of Dr. 
Prichard’s book in terms of praise, limited only by the adherence 
of the English notions to the scripture chronology. If indeed he 
himself could have supplied us with anything better than a sneer 
against “ the traditions deemed sacred” we might have given im- 
portance to his remark: but till the Professor or any one else, 
can prove that the fantastic follies of the Chaldean, Indian, and 
Egyptian systems, and their impossible periods, deserve greater 
respect, we need not be very uneasy at his wit. 

He thus concludes :— 


**'Time has conveyed to us many kinds of chronology ; it is the busi- 
ness of historical criticism to distinguish between them and to estimate 
their value. ‘The astronomical chronology changes purely theoretic 
cycles into historical periods ; the mythical makes its way supported by 
obscure genealogical tables ; the hypothetic is an invention of either 
ancient or modern chronographers ; and, lastly, the documentary rests 
upon the parallel uninterrupted demarcation of events according to a 
settled reckouing of years. The last alone deserves to be called chrono- 
logy in the strictest sense ; it begins, however, much later than is com- 
monly supposed. Had this been duly considered, we might have dis- 
pensed with many an air-built system.”—pp. xlix. 1. 

We must now close this uotice with a sincere tribute to M. 
Schlegel’s talents and judgment, so favourably developed in the 
short work before us, referring our readers to this for various 
poiuts of interest not reducible to our space. It is an advan- 
tageous companion to Dr, Prichard’s volumes, and we are glad 
to hear it has been translated and added to that truly useful work, 
which is one instance the more of its author’s candour and libe- 
rality of spirit. 


‘ 
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Art. LX.— Voyage du Maréchal Duc de Raguse en Hongrie, en 
Transylvanie, ¢ de ins la Russie méridionale, en Crimée, et sur les 
bords de la mer @ Azoff, d Contanstinople, dans quelques parties 
de Asie oo en Syrie, en Palestine, et en Egypt, 1854, 
1835. a Paris, 1837, 1838. 


‘Tue wide extent of the Russian dominions and the impression 
of their vast expansion, working through the eye upon the sense, 
may uot be among the least of the causes why, when once at- 
tention has been turned to it, the Russian Kmpire occupies so 
large a portion of the public mind: this too especially in England, 
whose own foreign possessions, so little proportioned to the size of 
the dominating country, extend like radii connecting every part 
of the Russian circumference with her central point of existence. 
The position also of Russia, geographically equivocating between 
the barbarous laxity of ‘Turkish and ‘Tatar rule, and the definite 
concentration of European governments, gives thereby a double 
character to that one sovereignty: the separate portions of the 
aforesaid character, being so strongly contrasted as to interfere 
necessarily each with the other, confuse the judgment that has 
elsewhere been accustomed to regard each only inits separate state. 

It cannot be denied that this unusual position requires also for 
its maintenance a system totally distinct from those of other Eu- 
ropean powers, were it ouly as a case of the simple defensive ;- of 
civilization guarded from barbarism : but it is no less unquestion- 
able that the position entails also, with novel duties, novel de- 
sires ; and that the boundary or line of contact is no longer, as 
once was the case on the same soil, and far more recently in the 
United States also, in the keeping of the ruder party: when the 
white or civilized man, even with right to the soil conceded, was 
yet exposed to the injuries of uncultivated and revengeful natures 
wielding an irregular power. 

On the contrary it is clear that the tables now are turned upon 
the nomade tribes in both, and in all other instances of the kind. 
It is the hand of civilization that sways the rod and bears the 
truncheon ; and wherever a wi'“er race would urge on to assail 
it, it is but as the viper, wearing itself out upon the file; the hope- 
less wrath of him who would but be broken by falling on the 
stone, but who would be crushed to powder if it fell upon him, 

With such means of mischief and good in the hands of one 
party and such hopelessness of resistance on the other, it can 
freely be conceived that if the former has, as undoubtedly is the 
case, every inducement of impunity to extend its sway, and is thus 
temptingly exposed to the assaults of cupidity and the desire of 
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aggrandisement even through unjust means ; the weaker party 
on the other hand is liable to those feelings of mortification 
engendered by the sense of loss and the despair of any thing like 
successful resistance. The constant contrast into which they are 
forced, and not only the suppression of actual injuries but the 
want of a defence against future ones, embitters their spirits. Mis- 
understandings are aggravated by this feeling, and a fierce and 
lasting hatred generated and inflamed, not only by the collisions 
we have referred to, but also by the desire, so common and in- 
herent in barbarians, of possessing whatever is desirable among 
their richer neighbours ; coupled with the equally fixed reluc~ 
tance to obtain it by the legitimate means of labour, which no- 
madic tribes abhor. 

We must farther observe that though among civilized states the 
weaker will seldom or never wantonly provoke the resentment of 
their more powerful neighbours, because the resources of both are 
known to both, aud the means of each may be fairly calculated 
upon as efficient and certain; in irregular governments these 
means, even if developed, are so obscurely employed, and so little 
understood in their proper lands by the native population or even 
the best informed individuals ; and their mode of exertion too is 
impeded by so many obstacles of every kind, private passions, in- 
trigues, peculations, jealousies, and ignorances, that their effi- 
ciency is a mere chance; and thus the weaker has not unfre- 
quently succeeded, even to overturning a formidable antagonist. 
Nomadic nations, destitute of history, and without means there- 
fore of deducing the simplest practical lessons, have no power of 
discriminating between the degrees of civilization, and fancy that 
what they have rudely and imperfectly heard of in one quarter 
may happen in another. Their passions too are headlong, and 
thus they rush into offences, in spite of repeated failures and cas- 
tigations, 

These, the natural conditions of two different stages of cultiva- 
tion, require to be carefully borne in mind in every view we take 
of the subject: and it is by omitting this needful precaution that 
we so often commit those strange errors of reasoning which in- 
cessantly lead us astray. By ignorantly perverting facts whilst 
trying them by an improper standard, we obtain results possibly 
correct in themselves, but so utterly inapplicable to the particular 
question, that we have no means of understanding the causes of 
the discrepancy ; and charge the fault upon some secret workings 
mi one or other of the parties concerned, and which we conse- 
quently load with all the odium and reprobation that stilted virtue 
so freely deals out to its foes, real or presumed. 


To apply this reasoning :—the Russian government stands in 
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this difficult relation of offensive impunity towards weaker nations 
along the whole limits of that extensive froutier—nations too 
for the most part engaged in hostilities one with another at some 
or other portions of the globe and periods of time, and whose 
hostilities are not so fierce nor their principles so settled as to 
spare an intermediate party, if rich and unprotected. 

The energy necessary to preserve any thing like effective admi- 
nistration at so vast a distance from the seat of central power, is, 
farther, actuated by a despotism: and the principle of despotism, 
we need scarcely say, is to rule (even though with reason) yet by 
the exercise of private will and not by external appeals. Its acts 
therefore, if not secret, are yet silent: the internal differences of 
these two may be great; the outward distinction is nothing. 

The difficulty of judging is increased by the absence of au- 

thentic documents on the other side also. Nomade tribes and 
fastern nations have had no public vehicles of information. The 
only intelligence obtainable from these has consequently been 
partial, and perverted by want of judgment in the views, nar- 
rowed by interest or prejudice or exaggerated from various causes, 
of individuals accidentally sojourning in the countries ; and who 
have often been satisfied to take the first information they could 
get, without sifting it. 

But if we are thus prevented from searching into causes, and 
compelled to confine our attention to the surfaces of things, it is 
on the other hand clear that these, when examined upon a large 
scale, are in themselves capable of affording ample grounds. for 
judging, if not on minor points or on principles of action, yet 
upon their tendencies and probable results. Without knowing 
the proximate or immediate cause that loosens the avalanche or 
ejects the lava we still can calculate destruction from their course. 
Without ascertaining the source of the stream we can tell if its 
waters are fertilizing; and if we cannot judge the structure of a 
government, we can see if its force approach and menace others, 
But even to draw right conclusions from the sight it is necessary 
to keep in mind the general constituent principles of the parties, 

We have dwelt upon this subject at a very considerable length 
because it is the indispensable preliminary to a candid view of the 
most important political question of the day; and which is the 
more complicated inasmuch as it has not only called into review 
the strength and efficacy of all previously existing relations, but 
also has assisted to create, and peremptorily accelerated the con- 
nection of new interests and new systems, that without it might 
scarcely have been heard of. 


These later systems of government, though framed with views 
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and objects, cau scarcely be said to have any fixed and determi- 
nate principles. 

The position of Russia is apparently that of strength, and of 
other powers in regard to her of comparative weakness. She has, 
so to say, the advantage of unity and compactness,—a single 
country and government against the nations that limit every where 
her frontier, who, as forming differeut states, have different and 
therefore often warring interests. If we can say thus of Sweden, 
Prussia, Poland, Austria, and Turkey in Europe, we may with 
at least equal justice predicate the same of Turkey in Asia and 
Egypt, Circassia, Persia, Independent Tartary, Mongolia and 
Mantchouria. From the greater part of these she has “made ac- 
quisitions of territory, owing probably to her acting upon a single 
line of unbroken communications from one end of the empire to 
the other, and from her having constantly for a century and a half 
pursued a single, undeviating line of policy, conceived and laid 
down by the genius of one man; and as experience has shown, 
perfectly adapted to her particular position m the world, almost 
necessary to her very existence, and indispensable for her de- 
velopment and importance amongst the nations. 

We have said that her position is apparently strong: there are 
however material drawbacks to this strength. 

The Russian Empire is not like France, compact in form, and 
therefore possessing a free and rapid intercommunication between 
the capital and the extremities. On the contrary the extreme 
distance between these is the source of a material weakness 
wherever the distance is great: and a single power, however in- 
ferior in magnitude, has at any time the means of jeopardizing the 
immediate portion of her frontier and encroaching on it consider- 
ably before serious assistance to the point assailed could arrive 
from more distant quarters. This necessitates the presence of a 
strong and sufficient force upon every portion of the frontier to 
give safety to the inhabitants; and not safety alone but the very 
sense of security also. An immense standing force is consequently 
a matter of absolute necessity, and the drain of this upon the re- 
sources of a country need not be dwelt on here. 

With all this necessity of force, however, and it is, as we have 
seen, indispensable, there exists for Russia an equal or greater 
necessity, of maintaining amicable relations with the bordering 
and limitrophe nations, any one of whom might, as we have seen, 
bring all its powers to a single point, and inflict much i injury on 
this gigantic adversary at the commencement of a war; and the 
cotemporaneous action of almost any two of which, even without 
concert, would prove a most formidable embarrassment to her. 

Russia before the time of Peter the Great occupied scarcely 
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even a name and certainly not a place in European combinations. 
Open on all quarters to insult, with a wider extent of territory 
even then than she could effectively defend, from the Swede and 
Pole in the North to the Tatar in the South she was liable to 
constant injury and insult, Her territorial acquisitions about that 
time were therefore uecessary for her security and character as an 
independent power; aud as she advanced from her deserts into 
social life, she was fain to make herself mistress of positions that 
would enable her to maintain her hold on Europe and Asia. 

Her natural course was therefore towards the Baltic and Black 
Seas; the mountain frontiers of Galicia, Moldavia, and the Cau- 
casus; the Caspian and Aral lakes; and that continuous rocky 
chain which extends along the Altai, Da-ur, and Stanovoi ranges, 
from the Baikal to the sea of Ochotsk and Kamschatka. 

The Russian policy then of the last two centuries bas been 
steadily and undoubtedly aggressive, but not necessarily on that 
account ambitious. The lands she took were needful to her 
power and stability as we have indicated ; and their possession was 
attended with the double advantage of ascertaining and securing 
her frontiers in the first instance, “and facilitating ‘her commerce 
in the second and subsequent stages. It has ‘brought her for- 
ward as a power of the first class; aud without such a system she 
would have remained unknown to the present day, It does not, 
however, follow that she possessed any right to the countries, be- 
youd that of conquest; or that her neighbours had not ample 
reason to complain of her: as she, perhaps also equally, might have 
had of them. Who shall determine, who will even pass an opinion 
as to the justice or injustice of either of the parties, with so long 
= interval between? Who will justify at this hour the expedition 

Charles and the Swedes “ to drive this Muscovite to his 
ae again,” as if he had no right to civilization? Who will 
vindicate the conquests of the Poles aud the progress of the Turks 
to the North; or prove that the Tatar incursions of Tamerlane’s 
lieutenants and the hostilities against Ruric were simply the re- 
sults of a defensive policy? We can now resolve the difficulty 
only to a struggle of the strongest; which Russia assuredly was 
not in the commencement. 

But Russia, once placed on the borders of civilization, knew too 
well its advantages to recede from thence. Brought by her wars 
against Sweden and Poland, Prussia and ‘Turkey, fairly into the 
European connection, she has steadily held her own, and that of 
others also; whatever she acquired by her strength and wisdom 
from their weakness and follies. There was an impression abroad, 
and undoubtedly a just one, at the close of the last century of the 
power and ambitious schemes of Catherine. Her able policy and 
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successful arms; the brilliant achievements of Romanzow, who 
first showed the weakness of the Turks, and of Suvaroff, who 
struck them down from their’ high renown for ever; and the 
yearnings of Potemkin and other court-favourites for distinction 
and renown, however obtained; all had arrested the notice of 
Europe. The insatiable longings of Catherine for aggrandize- 
ment and splendour led to her dream of wresting Hindostan from 
the English; and though the threat was felt to be extravagant it 
showed the tendency of her schemes. We know it now to have 
been but a woman’s dream. 

With greater reason the English minister of the day saw danger 
to Europe from the Turkish successes of Catherine before 
the commencement of the French revolution. He pointed 
attention to the growing evil, but in vain. The Whigs and their 
leader loudly inveighed against the propositions of Pitt in the 
case of Ockzakoff as an uncalled for intervention, a straining and 
dangerous policy; the minister desisted from his attempts ; and 
within a few sessions, the very Whigs who had opposed his schemes 
to the utmost, and procured their abandonment, with a daring of 
inconsistency that approaches even to the sublime, reproached 
him for not carrying them into execution! 

But however successful the arms of Catherine against her 
neighbours, her ulterior views against India were obviously be- 
yond her means of execution. Whatever might have been the 
wishes of her successors, the events of the times prevented their 
applying themselves to the consideration in earnest, or attempting 
to overcome the obstacles that lay between, and which they knew 
to be serious. ‘The idea however was too brilliant to fall to the 
ground, Napoleon saw the power of Russia; and predicting its 
increase from its capabilities under an energ ey as efficient as his 
own, and probably exaggerating them as an excuse for his lust of 
conquest, undertook his immortal, but desperate, expedition to 
drive, like his Quixotic precursor of Sweden, the Muscovite back 
to his deserts. We call it desperate, for he had no alternative ; ; 
his favourite system had uproused the continent against him; in- 
surrection in every quarter was ready to break out against the 
intolerable tyranny of military rule, and the no less intolerable 
tyranny of his Berlin decrees. Russia could no longer bear sub- 
mission and exclusion; Poland had been used, cajoled, and de- 
ceived; the distant Swede was impatient; the nearer German 
was rousing himself from the inactitude that had followed his strug- 
gles, galled by the chains that had been flung over both his ac- 
tions and his mind; and all were secretly urged and incited by 
the example of Prussian degradation: this power was the sister 
of Germany, the partial protector of Poland, and the ally of Rus- 
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sia; and all felt humbled in her humiliation. The formidable 
expedition was hurried one whole year to anticipate and keep 
down the coming explosion; but its object was vauntingly con- 
cealed by the boast of curbing Russia and forcing her back to 
her primitive weakness; as if moral or political justice rendered 
this expedient, even if possible ; or had placed the right to deter- 
mine on it in the hands of overgrown France. ‘The happy motto 
devised for this cover to ambition was, the Repose of Europe, and 
when the sublime but unprincipled effort met with the deserved 
retribution, when he who 





“ would rend the oak 
And dreamed not of rebound,” 


found himself chained by the trunk he vainly broke and was look- 
ing round in his captivity for sympathy, or admiration, what better 
claim could he advance for either than by adhering to, and carry- 
ing out, his former attempt at delusion; by representing himself 
as the Cassandra of political vaticination, doomed (and with 
justice) to be unbelieved, and as the martyr to European liberty 
threatened with Russian subjugation! Risum teneatis amici ? 

As his love for European liberty had led Napoleon to attempt 
its strangulation, it is singular that particular affection for Eng- 
land was not assigned as the motive for the once talked of inva- 
sion of India by him, Turkey was to forward 40,000 troops 
through Persia: no doubt; but it would have been much more like 
practicability to have pointed out how this was to bedone. How 
the ‘Turks were to expedite the army; how her southern dominions 
were to be traversed entirely; and how the Persians, who hate 
the Turks with a personal and religious, not political hatred alone, 
were to embrace them as brethren, give them up their country to 
pass through, or keep if they preferred it; yield them the passes, 
feed them and join them into the bargain, for the hope of plunder, 
and at the desire of France. To say nothing of the reception they 
were likely to meet from the skill and steadiness of the sepoy and 
British troops; indifferent substitutes for the degenerate Mogul 
to an invader we apprehend, and supplied with as much steel and 
lead, as gold, to reward the incursion, 

No one knew better than that great warrior and still greater 
charlatan, the value of a phrase: and Fox, it is said, preferred 
Napoleon’s compositions to Homer’s, Admitting both to be 
purely poetic, there is yet another point of resemblance; for as 
the Greeks took their geographical and perhaps religious creed 
from the former, we are satisfied to take ours from the latter. He 
who discovered, what no one was ignorant of, that Russia was 
increasing in power, and yet with all his acute penetration and 
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matchless talent had failed utterly in the attempt to curb it or to 
estimate correctly, becomes at once fatidically infallible at his 
death. And Britain, that had through life mocked at all his de- 
nunciations, gives him credit for a totally novel inspiration at its 
close, and listens eager to catch an unwonted strain of prophetic 
harmonies from the dying swan! This last we find a fable, was 
the former less so? He who could not calculate upon the recur- 
rence to Scythian warfare in a Scythian land of Europe, is deemed 
unquestionable authority as to the practicability of campaigning 
in the East; and, though he never could comprehend even the 
state of parties in England, his rival at hand, he must be an un- 
erring judge of her power and political stability in Hindostan, 
then fresh and strong in the conquests of Wellington stamped 
with the seal of Wellesley’s genius; and at that time fortunately 
still untarnished by the foul and faithless treachery of the Moira 
policy, and undislocated even by the assiduous care and persever- 
ance of a Bentinck, 


‘As much in earnest, and as gravely out, 
As sober Lanesborough, dancing in the gout.” 


To these two political impressions, the legacy of time and Na- 
poleon, and both bearing the distinctive acuteness and error of 
his brilliant genius, a third cause was added in the long insurrec- 
tion of Greece. Undoubtedly Russian intrigue did largely euter 
into the repeated struggles for independence of that long en- 
thralled race; nor is it possible to conceive, with so ready an 
engine against her adversary, ‘Turkey, that Russia should hesitate 
to use it to the utmost for her own ends. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, never hesitated to use the Russians, so far as they 
could do this, for their private objects; and the faith of the two 
parties to each other was about equal; though the position of 
Russia with regard to her was the more invidious. 

No one can have forgotten how eagerly the cause of Greece 
was espoused by all those “ friends of humanity” in England 
whose sympathies are always at the service of all nations whatso- 
ever, prov ided only they will rise against their rulers. The classic 
recollections of that glorious land were arrayed in every cultivated 
breast against the barbarian lord, and Britain and Europe were 
still ringing with the strains of her sorrow and degradation in the 
burning numbers of him who was to be the martyr of her cause. 
Poetry breathed warmth into the national feeling of commisera- 
tion; the colder pulse of learning throbbed eagerly in the sacred 
cause; every eye was turned to the pages of her genius, and over- 
looked the pages of her history teeming with every political crime. 
The voice of party too, ever eager for infusing fresh difficulties 
into politics, swelled the cry to Heaven for freedom and vengeance 
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against the oppressor. It was in vain that credible witnesses, 
acquainted with facts by long residence in the country, came 
forward to show that the ‘Turks were more sinned against than 
sinning,—that their morals were superior, and the very rule of 
their Pachas was milder than that of Greek officers: the danger 
of weakening ‘Turkey too, was noted, but in vain. Imagination 
usurped the place of inquiry; phrases were deemed the best 
substitute for facts; the pec uliar vices of the nation at large was 
charged on one party alone ; and the world was told in pompous 
antithesis, that ‘*the descendants of a race that ought never to 
have died, were trampled down by a race that ought never to 
have lived.” Retributive equity, national prudence, and political 
foresight were all forgotten, and Greece was delivered from 
Turkey, to be handed over to Russia! 

It is true that one of those who had shared in the generous 
enthusiasm, the brilliant wit, the glorious orator, and fascinating 
man, who for his own misfortune and ours assumed the reins of 
government at the moment, saw the error of his earlier impression, 
and tried to still the whirlwind he had helped to raise. Convinced 
by closer inquiry of the errors that had misled sympathy, and 
enabled from his high station to see the nets that Russian policy had 
spread round her intended prey, honourably preferring the cause of 
his country, and it would seem, of Europe, to his own character 
for consistency in a deadly error, Canning boldly rejected the treaty 
of coercion, but rejected it too late. “In talents, in judgment, in 
habits, and temperament, the very reverse of the great and deter- 
mined statesman he had just succeeded, he had nothing of that 
cool, unshrinking resolution which had supported the Marquis of 
Londonderry through the most stormy of political periods; none 
of that calm prudence that included and weighed all the points of 
a difficult and complex question together; nothing of that imper- 
turbable demeanor which marked a spirit not to be swayed from 
its purpose by vulgar tumult, nor moved by the breath of popu- 
larity, still less to be won by blandishments, and the wiles of 
female dexterity. ‘The injured and insulted statesman deceased, 
whose honourable fidelity to the real interests of his country none 
could call in question, who singly shamed Europe by insisting on 
the restoration of Poland by Russia, and whose foreign policy i in 
more than one instance recals the remark of Aristides upon a 
treacherous proposition, that “ It would be most advantageous, 
but also most infamous ;” has been insulted in his grave by the 
atrocious malignity of falsehood, pretending with equal ignorance 
und baseness, that the very instructions formally framed in the 
cabinet were private acts by which he sold his country for money : 
his unhappy death became the source of fertile calumny, awaken- 
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ing every bad feeling of the breast, from the loathsome malice of 
Byron down to the folly of the bill-sticker Waddington, who 
boasted publicly that his own release from gaol had driven the 
mortified statesman to despair and destruction. 

Mr. Canning, we have said, saw his error, but too late; he re- 
jected the treaty he had assisted to frame; he had declared, we 
know, to more than one person in his confidence that nothing 
should induce him to sign it; but even after his refusal a change 
came over his spirit, and diplomatic beauty boasted a prize from 
all compeers. 

It is not a little remarkable that while all blame attributed by 
Conservatives to the ministers for the present state of affairs is 
met by the partizans of the latter with apparently a triumphant 
refutation, by reference to the fact that the Russian campaign 
across the Balkan took place under the Duke of Wellington’s 
government, it should be entirely overlooked that this eminent 
man succeeded only to the political legacy of confusion and 
trouble left by Mr. Canning for his successor. ‘That eloquent 
and spirited, but too hurrying statesman, had found the foreign 
relations of England in perfect peace, and he left her at his death 
on the brink of two wars. The desperate policy that hurried on 
the “untoward” battle of Navarino was the act of his adminis- 
tration, and though he did all he could to alleviate the con- 
sequences of his fatal facility, the blow had been struck by which 
Turkey was erased for the time from the list of maritime powers, 
before it was possible for the Wellington ministry to counteract 
the mischief. 

It will scarcely, we presume, be asserted by any, that Great 
Britain was bound to go to war for Turkey. The advice given 
to the sultan by England on one hand, and the labours of Austrian 
diplomacy on the other; together with results continually occur- 
ring before his own eyes, their sources developed and consequences 
predicted, and in instance after instance verified, as by that mo- 
narch’s own confession, to the very letter of the prediction, gave 
earnest of the sound judgment that dictated the advice. Unfor- 
tunately a difference on one point of action occurring between 
the two most. strenuous of the advising ministers resident at Con- 
stantinople, awakened a suspicion in the sultan’s mind that he 
would yet be supported by both their cabinets in the event of a 
war; and we quote the facts and consequences from a former 
number of our Journal. 
~ A yoice, to which we ourselves were the first to call attention, 
awakened England from her passive state. Already, and before it, the 
keen eye of her military minister had seen the tendency of Muscovite 
politics, and the mad infatuation of Turkish imbecility and presumption : 
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but ‘the bow had brast from his hands. Russian intrigue, Greek 
independence, and English liberality, manifest in a sudden and some- 
what incongruous love for loans and classics, had done their worst, as 
usual, at Navarino: Turkey, without armies, fleets, money, resources, 
patriotism, enthusiasm, military skill, institutions, or government ; with 
nothing, indeed, but insulated bravery, the sense of wrong, and the 
weak shield of a just cause, rushed into contest against a prepared enemy, 
in the hope of leading the van of Europe: that hope was vain; and 
she sunk, undone, with the bitter consciousness too late that all had 
been foreseen, foretold her, and fatally disregarded. Unaccustomed to 
the nicer complications and hidden wheels of European policy, the 
Sultan glanced on the course of the tide without thinking of its uader- 
current. He looked too, not at his kingdom, but at himself; and 
thought that he who had done so much might do more. He forgot 
that his deeds had been hitherto but undoings ; and, having just planted 
new institutions, he attempted to gather fruits from them—they were 
bitter enough !"— For. Quart. Rev. Oct. 1837. 


An act too of apparent perfidy provoked the Russian govern- 
ment—already sufficiently eager and excited for war. The terms 
of the Conference of Ackermann were received with great indig- 
nation by the Turkish rulers, and to soothe their fury the govern- 
ment had the unhappy ingenuity to issue a document, intended 
for strictest privacy, stating that the acceptance of the terms in 
question was only done to gain time. This document fell into 
the hands of Russia, and greatly exasperated the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg ; though an explanation was offered by the sultan, 
who affected to complain that his secret communications to his 
own officers should be viewed in the light of public documents. 
It was intended, he said, merely as a means of pacification for 
them at this time. ‘“ Yes,” observed the Russian minister, “ and 
the order to raise troops privately was doubtless inteuded as a 
means of pacification for us at this time.” 

It is not perhaps generally known here that at Petersburg 
exist two strong parties. One, the Russian, with all the old 
nobility at its head, abhors foreign interference and looks with an 
eye of jealousy on the strangers so profusely employed by the 
government in its service. ‘To this party too belongs the prin- 
cipal, or at least most influential, portion of the army: and the 
discontents that have long existed in particular regiments, that 
caused the fierce insurrection when General Miloradovitch was 
killed, and that on more than one occasion have shaken the ap- 
parent security of Nicholas, have arisen from this source and 
from the revolutionary spirit, or, to say the least of it, dislike to 
despotic power, imbibed by many of the officers and sons of the 
nobility during the campaigns in Germany and France, and resi- 
dence in the capital of the latter. Though pursued and sup- 
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pressed with severity wherever it can be done with safety, this 
feeling is known to exist to this very day, and is certainly the 
seed of a future revolution. 

The other party, consisting of foreigners in the various depart- 
ments of Russian service, are closely attached to the power that 
supports them, and eager for their own sakes to be employed in 
active service, without 2 any too great nicety as to its nature; and 
it is by the value and importance of their services that they can 
hope to make head against the riches, numbers, and jealousies of 
those who regard them as interlopers, and as seeking to plant the 
gerins of foreign tastes, foreign feelings, and foreign interests, in 
that which ought to be the purely Russian empire. 

As some illustration to the former part of this subject we 
quote a singular passage from the Marquess of Londonderry’s 
volumes :— 

“ Much may be attributed to the personal bearing and popularity of 
Nicholas, who is placed by Providence in the government of this vast 
empire, and who is gracious, benevolent, distinguished and beloved, as 
Alexander was. There is an indescribable control and fascination in his 
every act, gesture, and command, that appears to have been granted for 
the achievement of great ends and for particular purposes. Even those 
who were most attached to the former emperor admit that his qualities 
did not comprehend that perfection in the art of ruling which seems to 
be inherent and especially bestowed on the Emperor Nicholas. It is 
credibly reported that one of the chief causes of Alexander’s untimely 
illness and subsequent death, when he went to the Sea of Azof, arose 
from his deep moral affliction at discovering that the conspiracy among 
a large number of the officers of his army had arrived at a height so un- 
expected and mortifying; and so perfect was the benevolence of his 


heart and disposition, that though in possession of positive evidence of 


the treason, and of a certified list of the traitors, he felt such attachment 
to many of them, that he could not believe in their perfidy, although it 
was substantiated by undeniable proofs in the hands of the most con- 
fidential officers near his own person. Dr. Wylie, a Scotchman, and a 
most able and experienced physician, had always been the principal me- 
dical attendant upon Alexander, and enjoyed his entire confidence during 
all his military campaigns ; and it is owing to the exertions of this emi- 
nent professional man, that the army hospitals throughout the Russian 
empire have arrived at their present peculiar perfection. ‘This gentle- 
man, who- attended Alexander in his last moments, has written full and 
ample details of the main causes of his Imperial master’s illness and un- 
expected death ; hitherto they have been kept secret from the world. But 
if a time shall ever arrive when these details may be unfolded, they will 
portray, | doubt not, the benign generosity and goodness of Alexander’s 
heart in an extraordinary manner. Not less rare are the qualities of his 
successor, though of a different stamp and mould. But what rooted Ni- 
cholas in the affections of his people, was the heroic courage and ability 
he displayed in seizing possession of the sceptre and the empire, at a 
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moment when perfidy, confusion, and a band of traitors, placed the Im- 
perial diadem in jeopardy. It is not necessary here to go into these 
events, which, from their recent occurrence, are known to all: suffice it 
to say, that the glory which covered Nicholas at that memorable epoch, 


has established him for ever in the hearts of his people.”’—vol. i. pp. 272, 
273. 


To this narrative we may add some curious particulars. It was 
never doubted by those acquainted with the locality, that the 
Emperor Alexander died, as stated, from the effects of the Black 
Fever incident to the neighbourhood of Taganrog. The proper 
treatment of that disease was, it was said, unknown out of the 
vicinity ; and the malady was easily curable, had the Emperor 
employed the physicians of the place. We do not know how 
this may be: but certain it is that it had been decided Alexander 
should never quit the spot alive. No blame whatever could be 
attached, no possibility even of suspicion exist against the me- 
dical attendants. It is, however, a fact that a foreign government 
received all the details of the conspiracy before that sovereign’s 
death, but too late to warn him of the danger; though this was 
attempted. ‘The news of the Emperor’s decease met the mes- 
senger on the frontiers ; and it was suspected that much of that 
severity manifested by Nicholas on the occasion of the revolt at 
his accession, was not personal, but a just vengeance on the in- 
tended assassins. 

We have inserted these remarks here, as necessary to assist in 
comprehending the influence attached to the point in the following 
extract from a very able pamphlet on the question of Russia and 
Turkey: and though we cannot concur in all the views it con- 


tains, of the correctness of the greater portion we are thoroughly 
satisfied : 


“We have been too much in the habit, in England, of seeking a 
pitiful consolation for the consequences of our own mismanagement, by 
casting unmerited abuse upon the person and government of the Russian 
emperor. Yet, whereon have we a right to found our complaints? ‘The 
general views of Russia have never been concealed, nor are they am- 
biguous. For more than a century, and especially since the accession 
of Catherine, her policy has been directed to aggrandisement at the ex- 
pense of Turkey, aiming openly at the ultimate possession or control of 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Owing to the busy conflicts with 
France, and the repose necessary after the termination of the great 
struggle, the march of this policy was, in the time of Alexander, sus- 
pended in appearance—but in appearance only : his diplomacy was ever 
at work while his arms were at rest. The movement of Nicholas has 
been more decidedly onward ; and in following it up, as he is doing, he 
shows an example, if not as to his means, at all events as to his ends, 
which it might be well for other nations to imitate. Neither influenced 
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by prejudices, nor duped by flatteries, nor misled by fanciful theories, he 
troubles not himself with the concerns of other nations, save as they 
are connected with the welfare of his own ; and, with a patriotic single- 
ness of purpose, worthy of better means than those he may have at times 
employed, he looks only to the interests, the advantage, and the aggran- 
disement, of that nation of which he is the ruler. Of his personal am- 
bition, I have, notwithstanding all I have seen and read, strong and 
peculiar reasons for doubt. But, whatever be his private wishes, they 
must, of necessity, yield to the established policy of his government ; 
and as to the aims and objects of that policy, no doubt can be entertained. 
The history of his family affords him abundant warning of the result to 
be anticipated, when the sovereign, however nominally autocratic, op- 
poses his individual inclinations to those of the influential classes of his 
subjects.” * 

* Persons who have watched the course of political events in Greece, 
are aware of the policy by which Russia fanned the flame of resistance, 
until she had effected the separation of that limb of the empire; by 
which she afterwards kept alive her influence in the new kingdom, and 
has, probably, now succeeded in establishing that ascendency over the 
councils of Otho, which was, for a time, eclipsed under the ministry of 
Count Armansperg. Concomitant with the aflair of Greece was that 
two years’ war, which brought the Russian armies within eighty miles of 
Constantinople. The Turks applied to England and France for aid ; 
but they applied in vain. Yet, at that period, a great continental con- 
federation was suggested, and might have been formed had such been 
the will of England, which would have totally prevented the existing 
difficulties. It would have effectually protected Turkey; secured the 
mouths of the Danube ; restricted Russia by an impassable line to the 
limits of the northern shore of the Black Sea ; and brought other con- 
sequences in its train, to which it is not my object at present to allude. 
But England was in one of her fits of hallucination. ‘The Turks bad 
become exceedingly unpopular in Western Europe, on account of their 
refusal to recognise the independence of the Greeks; and the cause of 
the latter was viewed as identified with that of their co-religionists in the 
north. The Russians, as the champions of the Cross, were hallooed on to 
victory by the liberalism of England. Noble statesmen in the House of 
Lords were horrified even at the luckless assertion that the barbarous in- 
infidels were our ‘ ancient allies ;’ and I remember well the reply of a va- 
lued friend of mine (then one of the leading public characters of the time, 
and triumphant in all the palmy pride of patriotic popularity) to a sugges- 
tion which I offered, that British interest might possibly be endangered, 
should the emperor be allowed to fix himself on the Bosphorus: ‘ What 
care I,’ said he, ‘for British interests, as you feeble politicians call them ? 
Let Nicholas drive the Turks out of Europe: so much the better. The 
Russians carry civilisation in their train; and wherever civilisation pre- 
vails, there will the wealth, the enterprise, the nobleness of England be 
sure to have its weight.’ It was vain, amid all this perverse enthusiasm, 


* British Diplomacy and Turkish Independence, p. 17, 19. 
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for the minister of the day—himself of doubtful popularity on other ac- 
counts—to entertain the hope of persuading Parliament to defend (as it 
was termed) the Crescent, at the expense of the Cross. The overtures 
alluded to were not accepted. The Russian forces proceeded onwards 
till they reached Adrianople. That they proceeded no further has been 
complacently ascribed to their smallness of number, their feeble and dis- 
organised state, and, above all, to the tardy opposition of England, whose 
admiral was prepared to engage (and, of course, to destroy) the Russian 
fleet at the Dardanelles, if the army made any further advance. I be- 
lieve neither of these to have been the determining motive. I have the 
authority of high officers of foreign powers, then stationed in the camp 
as deputies to wituess the proceedings, that there was no cause, as con- 
nected with the army, to prevent its proceeding to the Bosphorus, where 
it might have taken its station, aud received by sea every succour and 
augmentation it required, until the city should yield. ‘The destruction 
of the fleet would have been a trifling consideration in comparison with 
the vastness of the prize. I believe the retreat to have arisen partly 
from the emperor being at the time unprepared for his mighty conquest, 
and, consequently, not ready with an organised plan for its future ad- 
ministration ; and partly, perhaps still more cogently, from the state of 
feeling in Russia itself. Then, as now, there were two leading parties in 
that empire—the old and the new. The latter, headed chiefly by Ger- 
mans, has at present the main direction of affairs, and would benefit by 
any great accession of territory or power: the former comprises the old 
aristocracy of Russia—the high influential families of wealth and terri- 
torial domain. They are little at court, or in the government; and, 
although approving the general policy of aggression on the side of 
Turkey, are understood to have expressed a decided objection to any 
attempt at the occupation of Constantinople, — an occupation from 
which there could arise to them neither honour nor benefit, and which 
they had a sort of dread might render zt, ere long, the seat of the em- 
pire.” —pp. 19—22. 


After a short and somewhat overcharged sketch of the conduct 
pursued with regard to Egypt, the author proceeds to enumerate 
the vexatious processes pursued in the different parts of the 
Turkish empire: but it will be only fair to turn next to the re- 


marks of the present Marquess of Londonderry as to the present 
character of Nicholas : 


“« As a mere opinion, I should assert that Russia will have no objects 
of aggrandisement for the next fifty years that would not be hostile to 
the feelings and opinions of the Emperor, unwise in the estimation of 
the nobles, and prejudicial to the nation itself. 

“ While the writer of ‘ Russia in 1836’ was talking of new king- 
doms and of the seizure of places, the Emperor Nicholas was voluntarily 
restoring to the Sultan Silistria, one of the keys of Turkey. No greater 
proof can surely be adduced, that the object of Russia is not the con- 
quest of Turkey, nor the march to Constantinople. The Emperor full 
well knows, that to subdue the religious prejudices of such a nation as 
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that of Turkey, and to run the risk of a war with the powers of Europe 
in the effort, is what he is incapable of attempting without absolute 
necessity. Even at Adrianople, as in other places equally distant from 
their resources, and where they could not be provided beforehand, the 
Russian masses were broken down by disease, misery, and want; and 
the longer their line is extended, the easier prey does it become to pre- 
datory warfare in a hostile country. In addition, can it be supposed that 
the nobles of St. Petersburgh or Moscow would like to see their penates 
transferred to the shores of the Bosphorus, and would an emperor of 
Russia abandon his Petersburgh and live in a Turkish capital? ‘There is 
a very great disinclination amongst all the Russians | have conversed 
with, to the conquest of other dominions, and many are found who 
consider that civilization is advancing too rapidly for the real happiness 
and prosperity of the nation.”"—Zondonderry, vol. i. pp. 160, 161. 

There is more apparent than real discrepancy in the two ac- 
counts we have quoted, when we consider the alternate prepon- 
derance of the parties, and that the character of the nation is not 
necessarily that of the emperor, who sometimes must yield when 
he ought to control; and has been more than once designedly 
committed by his ministers. 

The question before us is simply the desigus of Russia, and 
her capabilities of carrying them into execution. 

The book of Marshal Marmont is valuable on this last head ; 
both as that of an able soldier, capable of forming a clear judg- 
ment on military matters and the event of a war, so far as personal 
knowledge of the qualities of the troops that must be employed 
in it are concerned; and also from the evident candour and fair- 
ness of his opinions in general. 

We take his statement of the effective force of the Russian 
army, a subject on which, as Lord Londonderry well observes, it 
is by no means easy to get any thing like satisfactory informa- 
tion :— 

“ The Russian army consists at present of the following corps :—The 
Imperial Guard, composed of six divisions, three cavalry and three infan- 
try. Of these there are twelve cavalry and twelve infantry regiments, 
one battalion of sappers, one of marines, one of chasseurs, one of veterans, 
four of horse-artillery, and twelve of foot-artillery. The Grenadier 
Corps is composed of one division of light cavalry, consisting of four re- 
giments ; of three divisions of infantry, made up of twelve regiments ; of 
two batteries of horse-artillery, and fifteen of toot-artillery. The Regi- 
ments of the Guard consist of seven squadrons of cavalry, and three bat- 
talions of infantry. The Stx Corps of the Line are composed each of 
one division of light cavalry made up of four regiments ; of three divi- 
sions of infantry, each of four regiments, two of aregiment of four active 
battalions ; in all twelve regiments, besides two batteries of borse-artil- 
lery and two of foot-artillery. The ¢otal of the six corps of the line con- 
sists of twenty-four regiments of light cavalry, seventy-two of infantry, 
twelve batteries of horse-artillery, and ninety of foot-artillery. Of the 3d 
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Corps of Cavalry of Reserve, each corps has two divisions, and each divi- 
sion four regiments ; making a ¢otal of twenty-four regiments, and twelve 
batteries of horse-artillery. ‘The Two Reserve Corps of the Line are 
formed each of three divisions, and each division is composed of twenty- 
four battalions. ‘The Corps of the Caucasus consists of one regiment of 
dragoons, three divisions of infantry, and sixteen batteries of foot ar- 
tillery. The Corps of Orembourg is formed of one division of infantry 
of sixteen battalions, and the same number of batteries; the Corps of 
Siberia of one division of infantry ; the Corps of Finland of the same. 
The T'roops of the Interior consist of ten battalions of sappers, of fifty 
battalions of home militia, and one division of horse-artillery, composed 
of nine batteries. Of Cossacks there are stationed in different countries 
one hundred and forty-six regiments. 

“* The Russian territory has been militarily divided into two parts; 
the first, consisting of the distant provinces, thinly peopled, has been 
condemned as a recruiting district; it furnishes no men to the army. 
The other, formed out of the centre of the empire, of thickly inhabited 
tracts, supplies the country with all its soldiers. From this arrangement 
it results that the army is recruited out of a population of forty millions 
of natives, and that the limits of the territory within which this recruit 
ment takes place, are not too distantly removed from each other to admit 
of an expeditious formation or renovation of a military force. 

“ The army arising out of the above-mentioned population bas been 
organized into regiments of six battalions ; a seventh skeleton battalion 
is always stationed in the recruiting districts to receive and discipline 
young soldiers, and afterwards to hand them over to the reserve bat- 
talions. Four battalions of each regiment belong to the active force of 
the country. Four regiments, that is sixteen battalions (two battalions 
from each regiment being deducted), form a division; three divisions a 
corps ; and there are six corps at present complete and effective. 

“ The fifth and sixth battalions of twelve regiments form a reserve 
division. This division consists consequently of twenty-four battalions ; 
three divisions of reserve constitute a reserve corps. 

“One thousand men form the complement of an active battalion. 
The number of a reserve battalion is completed in the time of peace, by 
five hundred men. ‘The corps of grenadiers and that of the guards cou.- 
stitute each a noble corps darmée. The Cossack regiments, not in- 
cluded in the above organization, contain 800 men each.” 


We have in the commencement of this article laid a great, and 
as some readers may perhaps think, an unnecessary stress upon 
the mere position of Russia and her eastern neighbours. ‘his 
however is imperatively called for, in our opinion, by the necessity 
of taking into consideration the most material point, the influence 
of external circumstances upon her situation and prospects,— 
and one the omission of which has, we conceive, led to much of 
error, and exaggeration in our feelings towards Russia, and of 
consequent miscalculation. 

Russia, we consider, is placed in a state of considerable diffi- 
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culty as regards other powers. Her existence in Europe neces- 
sitated extension, and hence her proceedings assumed more and 
more an utterly unjustifiable character, till she could advance no 
farther in this quarter without conflict with the most powerful of 
its states. 
In the East, to which her attention is turned, her views for- 
merly were unquestionably aggressive, in the strongest sense of 
the word: but a careful survey of her own resources and those of 
the countries against her, has induced her to abandon this bolder 
course; and the very circumstance that waked her to the sense of 
this incapacity, and placed it in its strongest light, was the cam- 
paign of the Balkan. We have seen nothing like a correct 
account of the facts, but the pamphlet to which we have already 
alluded contradicts to a certain degree the impression that it was 
a hint from England that prevented the march from Adrianople 
upon the Turkish capital. We are not in the secrets of govern- 
ments, but we know that the statement in question has been made 
by those who are capable of judging its truth, though we believe 
the fact to have been in some degree miscoloured. ‘The Russian 
army never could have passed the Balkan but for the disturbed 
state of the Turkish government and the treachery of the Pachas. 
Diebitsch, in concert with them, but never trusting them for a 
moment, moved, as ‘was the expressed opinion of the first of 
high military authorities, his army as rapidly as if in a friendly 
country, and as carefully as if surrounded by the most skilful of 
enemies. The Turkish chiefs that were wavering were thus won 
over by fear; but no sooner did they see themselves freed from 
immediate danger, and perceive the small force of the invaders, 
than their national feelings returned. Had they attacked, they 
would probably have been beaten, but the battle would have lost 
Constantinople to the invaders. The sultan’s policy was delay ; 
but this could not last: a repulse from the fanatic Moslems of 
the capital would have destroyed the Russian army; conquest of 
the city could not have been maintained; Diebitsch found he had 
been deceived as to the feelings of the Turks. We cannot say 
whether any intimation of the nature we have alluded to was 
given from the British minister at Constantinople, but we do 
know that the Russian official impression, arising too from the state 
of negotiations in London, Paris, and Vienna, was that it would 
lead to a general commotion, if not war, in Europe: and Diebitsch, 
fully in possession of the emperor’s own private sentiments upon 
the general question, durst not take upon himself a responsibility 
so serious, leading directly too to the very point of a war which 
his sovereign deprecated : he therefore rejected all communica- 
tions, opinions, and advice of an opposite tendency, though 
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strongly urged on him; spared Constantinople, and saved his 
army. The concession, however, was certainly referred in cer- 
tain quarters abroad to a sense of the impression made by the 
expressed opinions of the British cabinet, and the dexterity of 
her minister at Constantinople: and so far it was as certainly 
true. More we cannot vouch for. 

The acts of Russia previous to that time showed her policy to 
be aggressive, but the circumstances above stated corrected it, 
and the natural dispositions of the emperor himself are known to 
be moderate and generous; though he cannot always control, and 
is sometimes led away by, the eager spirit of the war party and the 
nation. The indemnity for the war was hopelessly enormous ; and 
its relinquishment obtained him the praise due to an act of real 
generosity, as it unquestionably was; fixed to him the personal 
gratitude of the sultan, since confirmed by subsequent assistance ; 
and secured for him advantages of position at least equivalent to 
the loss sustained by the relinquishment, in both a military and 
commercial sense. South Russia was safe from that moment, 
and eastern commerce assured; though not even then absolutely 
confined, to his dominions. The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi gave 
him this also: but in the haste to take advantage of it his ministers 
committed a fatal error; the secret article became known to the 
very party from whom it was intended to reserve it; and it was that 
very haste that awakened the suspicion of its existence. Russian 
policy outwitted itself, here as often elsewhere, 

But whether the policy of Russia be directly ambitious or 
not, it is clear from all we have stated that it is, and from circum- 
stances must be, a policy of aggrandizement. Commercial ob- 
jects are her principal aim now, and let us see how these can be 
obtained or controlled. We take the whole line of her position. 

From Sweden she has nothing to fear, nor will have, until dan- 
ger presses her elsewhere strongly. 

Prussia is bound to her by strong ties. First of gratitude and 
long alliance; next by the peculiar position of her state, which is 
a democracy under despotism; thirdly, by jealousy and equipon- 
derance of Austria; and lastly, commercial considerations. But 
Prussia also requires an increased commerce; and the League so 
talked of, however injurious to other nations —this question we 
do not touch upon—has the certain tendency of strengthening 
Prussia herself, and raising her through commerce to the head of 
a political confederation; thus lessening her dependence on Rus- 

sia, and increasing her power of resistance whenever necessary. 

Poland is a difficult question ; it may seem invidious to give 
our peculiar opinion; but truth must be spoken if we speak, and 
delicacy cannot interfere with this duty. 
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The very virtues of Poland were fatal errors in the European 
system. Her independent spirit was too often anarchy; her ac- 
tivity was incessant intrigue. The elective form of her govern- 
ment was a fruitless source of disquietude to herself, and other 
powers ; where every object was to be put in requisition, every in- 
fluence domestic or foreign to be won over for the sake of this or 
that private interest in rival individuals, can it be wonderful that 
connections were formed and reciprocities established with other 
powers and their subjects? Can it be supposed that enterprise 
and personal ambition, the reward too a sovereignty, would al- 
ways or often reject the use of very questionable means, when 
such virtue was certain of losing the prize? And can it in the 
least be doubted that if foreigners assisted they expected equiva- 
lents? An interlaced system “of political intrigue was thus esta- 
blished, not only at home but abroad : intriguers do not confine 
themselves to one point, they must of necessity enter into all that 
lies in their way: thus while the interests of Polish governments 
were carried out in other countries, the interests of these were in- 
trigued for by Poles and in Poland. Here was one source of 
eternal confusion: one opening for foreign interposition carefully 
reserved, by the very principle of the Polish system. 

But the Polish sovereign was only a president. His nobles, 
though untitled but from abroad, and this in itself was an earnest 
of foreign corruptions, were his equals. A pressure on the mass, \ 
to consolidate it, was wanting. ‘The keystone inefficient, the arch 
could not be strong. Their system, in truth, bore to those of 
other states the precise relation of the bastard or Babylonian to 
the Egyptian and Roman arch; the approximations of the upper 
portion were not supported by, but built out from, the inferior ; 

The effect to the eye might be the same, but the solidity was no- 
thing, and the reality and the type are both in dust. 

The high spirit of the Polish nobility, that gave a welcome to 

the Jews from persecution in the darker ages, rendered also the 
asylum of that country inviolable from all political offences. 
Thus foreign subjects, banished from their own land, or flying 
to escape its laws, might fix in Poland, and carry on undis- 
turbed their machinations against their parent state; nor could the 
power of the king contravene the will of his nobles. Had not 
the neighbouring powers then ample room for complaint, and in- 
terference, even by arms? ‘This must be conceded them. 

Still the partition of Poland was a crime of first-rate magni- 
tude. But Russia wanted to be European: Prussia wanted 
breadth; and Austria a counterpoise to the other two, and fer- 
tility. ‘The crime was committed. 

But crime is always fatal, Russia had overlooked the peculiar 
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spirit of the Poles; and that which in their happier hour had been 
their fault and destruction now became the earnest of their pre- 
servation. ‘They would not be controlled :—the very name of the 
Poles marks their origin from a fierce, untameable eastern race, 
arace that has never yet, in any country or under any system, lost 
its peculiar characteristics ; and certainly nowhere gives the slightest 
indication of resigning them, but, even where submitting to other 
governments, preserving with fierce jealousy its own nationality. 
This Russia had not fully calculated upon; and indeed seems to 
have been ignorant of the historical fact altogether, or else blind 
to it from cupidity : but this is the thorn in her side, that impedes 
all her ambition in Europe, and checks the possibility of free 
movement in the east. It is the safeguard of Europe; a door to 
freedom, of which Austria holds the key. One word from her 
rouses Poland, from Galicia to Lithuania. Austria therefore 
feels no uneasiness. 

To check Austria and Turkey, Moldavia and Wallachia are with- 
drawn from the Porte. Bulgaria and Servia are agitated to affect 
the line of communication through Dalmatia and Albania. Greece, 
if liberated to the extent desired by Russia, would have been an 
effectual bar to the south of this line, and that of her north-east 
frontier also, through Bosnia and Rumelia to Constantinople, 
and by the archipelago. Her sailors would be a make-weight 
against English and French navies in the Mediterranean: but 
Britain holds the Seven Islands and Malta; France keeps Al- 
giers, and Turkey retains Candia: thus the three powers outlie 
Greece. 

The Turks, though degraded, are rising again as a nation; 
their commerce, developing, assures their prosperity, if under a 
proper system of foreign support. ‘This England ensures. The 
southern coast of the Black Sea is still theirs; and from the 
vigilance of the newspapers, that government and all others in- 
terested, are warned in time to be wary. Through Asia Minor 
lies their route to Circassia, Tartary, and Persia. 

Circassia, even if subdued at last, can be so but partially ; 
for the same reasons, and from the same causes, as Poland. The 
people are essentially independent, and they will preserve their 
unchanged and unchangeable spirit; their indomitable sense of 
an eternal nationality. They abhor the Russians; they are 
looked up to, in the heart of Southern Russia itself, by the more 
peaceably settled and less strongly marked ‘Tatar tribes, who 
themselves, even the most contented of their races, never have 
amalgamated with their masters: and strong discontents exist 
amongst the major portion, independent even of the strong sym- 
pathics they entertain for Circassia. Aid to Circassia, always 
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practicable through Turkey, would throw all that land, all Cauca- 
sus, all South-Russian Tatary into flame. 

Of Caucasus we need say little; but when it is remembered 
how desperate was the struggle there when Poland rebelled in 
1831, and what immense forces it required for a long time to pro- 
cure a reluctant quiescence, we know what the effect of a fresh 
chance for them would be. General Yermoloff is not forgotten 
among them, nor by the Russian government. 

Syria would be English if England had a fleet joined to that of 
Turkey. France, through Algiers and Africa, holds a lien too on 
this land, for trade, and as a military road eastward, Turkey, in 
possession of Asia Minor, can always be supported by lier armies 
therefore, if pressed by Russia through Persia and the Black Sea. 
But Russian pressure on Turkey would open this, as we have 
shown, freely to our commerce and consequently our arms. 
None know, however, better than Russia herself that the Black 
Sea, though in one sense a nursery for ships, is yet the most 
destructive of seas for a fleet. With all she has held and now 
holds of its coasts, what are her vessels, not on paper, but in its 
waters? Numerous, with highly trained crews, no doubt: but 
how many of the vessels are fit to cope with English or French? 
and how do they last in that sea of dangerous and destructive 
storms and more destructive waters? Let the reader recall the 
efficiency of Russian ships at Navarino compared with those of 
her allies. 

In case of a war Turkey and Egypt united form the first line 
of defence: if broken through, Egypt becomes independent by 
ese and affords the second: it is however idle to talk of 

gyptian troops opposed to Russian. Seeing the long difficul- 
ties of Syrian insurrection, we see that Syria affords military posi- 
tions in abundance; excellent in defensive warfare; to these they 
must be confined. Ibrahim triumphed easily over the Turks ; 
not only from the state of hurry and exhaustion, and the positive 
famine among the latter, as has been asserted by a recent writer,* 
but also and still more from the utter incapacity of the Turkish 
leader, who did not know how to manceuvre, nor to calculate ; 
who attacked in a fog, unfavourable to his own vastly superior 
force, and which concealed the enemy’s inferiority, and, while it 
aggravated the difficulties of his own undisciplined troops, gave 
every advantage to the precision of the enemy. 

The assistance of Persia and Independent Tatary has been 
reckoned upon in any invasion of Hindostan by Russia. But the 
utter want of good roads and the difficulties of each route, though 


* See Sultan Mahmoud and Mabhumet Ali Pacha, 1835, 
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both might be surmounted by an efficient army, would afford every 
facility for treachery from the natives in Persia. The instant a 
Russian army entered it from the west it would be at the mercy 
of the Persians. With common activity on the part of Britain 
amongst the numerous parties existing there, armies after armies 
in constant communication must be sent, to enforce supplies ; 
and a force of 100,000 men would require 60,000 more to sup- 
port its communications and awe the Persians. When has Russia 
160,000 men to spare for a single object and remote aggression ? 
and where the means of transport and provision for half that 
number? Was not Paskevitch himself in considerable difficulties 
also for transport alone, and compelled to use a small force, be- 
cause a larger one could not be moved; and this on the frontier 
only? If Persia can supply corn and cattle, can she supply the 
purchase-money? Or is her system of administration so free from 
peculation that large sums entrusted to her commissariat system 
would ever reach their destination? They could not, even under 
the long systematized vigilance of the late acute and avaricious 
shah. ‘That vigilant prince too, was fully aware that no European 
enemy would march through his dominions; and he gratified his 
avarice and kept his kingdom secure by steadily refusing to im- 
prove its communications. ‘‘ No, no;” he replied to the solicita- 
tions of the deceased Abbas Meerza’s favourite and singularly 
dexterous agent, “ we Persians can move as did our fathers, but 
the infidels walk only in straight ways.” 

The expedition to Herat, certain of failure, if it denoted 
the superiority of Russian arguments, has proved also the supe- 
riority of British judgment. ‘That country could never be brought 
into any thing more than a nominal or temporary submission to 
Persia; and its history through all ages proves this: from the 
time of the heroes, fabulous or otherwise, Zal and Rustam; i. e. 
from earliest antiquity, there was always an independent though 
submitted rule on the eastern portion of Persia. Affghanistan, 
Candahar, and Segestan, to the north; Belochistan, Kerman, 
and Mekran, to the south; have mountains enough to render 
Western India tolerably safe on this side with common foresight 
on our part. Russian assailants could reach it only by a toilful 
march, and great incidental losses, and then they would have to 
meet troops perfectly fresh and highly disciplined. 

But Tatary offers a path less chimerical it would appear: and 
Russia from the Caspian by a hundred routes could traverse the 
ground; and she knows this well. ‘True it is she knows it ; for she 
has twice most carefully surveyed every inch of the ground in both 
a purely scientific and a military view. But what assistance can 
she calculate upon ?—none whatever, other than Persian from the 
north. On this we would observe, facts show its futility. 
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The Desert tribes, the Turcomans, have already risen to repel 
the Persian invasion of their land. They have foiled the Persian 
already, and hate him always. Always his match, they are often 
his superior ; jealous of his power, would they love it more or fear 
it less, because backed by Russian auxiliaries? Their part is al- 
ready taken, and declared. Five hundred miles from the Caspian 
to Herat alone, is a long line of communication. 

Tatary is quiescent, rather than quiet; there are no robberies 
on a great scale to be committed, so we hear only of a refractory 
khan now and then. Place a commissariat in their way, and 
bribe them by gold to assist its operations, they will freely supply 
the cattle, receive the money, and carry off both. We speak 
from no conjectural theory; from no general rule of the character 
of nomade tribes; but from a full and intimate knowledge of the 
tribes of those countries, acquired by years of residence among them 
as a native, and intimacy with their habits and feelings. Will any 
one say that these are favourable to the Russians? they are deci- 
dedly adverse to them; and from the mere fact of the closer approx- 
imation of the latter, that feeling has been aggravated a hundred 
fold. Where would be the redress against a chappow or foray ; 
and how far would Cossack or Calmouk ride to overtake the tire- 
less horses of ‘Turkestan rode by their native masters, and who 
go the first twelve or sixteen miles just to get into their wind and 
pace, and then keep on fora day or two at a rate that defies pursuit, 
scattering over the deserts : and how long would it be before these 
plunderers interposed, egged on by British influence and gold 
against the invaders of their country; scattered too as these would 
be along the whole line of march, in a district utterly incapable 
of maintaining them itself, and thus reduced to depend on their 
own supplies from the rear, when a single successful interruption 
would destroy the means of an army. Can savages be bribed 
into a steady system of morality? And if they can, Britain, whose 
Indian power is too remote to awaken their jealousy, has more 
means of bribing them to remain as they are, 

Even supposing all obstacles surmounted, what would be the 
effect of a single defeat to the invaders, or a rumour of it even? 

The idea of a materially efficient Persian co-operation along the 
north sounds formidable: but will the Affghans suffer it in the 
north where most needed? And cannot Persia be invaded from 
the south by a handful of men who would find the sea provinces 
ready and eager to jointhem. Already a slight demonstration has 
called out the competitors for the throne: a dozen parties in 
Persia itself are always ready for an outbreak whenever oppor- 
tunity can be found; nor will this be lessened when the progress 
of civilization shall have got so far as to allow the sovereign to let 
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his own children survive. Egypt besides eyes Bagdad with desire ; 
and if wrested from the Turk, her natural enemy, would it be 
less formidable to Persia in the hands of the Egyptian? If Russia 
seized Turkey and Constantinople, could she move on at once to 
India or Persia ? 


We quote Marshal Marmont’s views as to the possible occu- 
pation of Constantinople. 


‘I have already shown that the Russians may, with the greatest ease, 
take possession of Constantinople, not only with the consent of the sul- 
tan, but on his express invitation. I undertake to prove now that the 
occupation once effected, the most intimate alliance between France, 
England, and Austria, the most energetic efforts of these three powers 
would be ineffectual to force the Russians to evacuate the position they 
might take up upon the Dardanelles. 

** My proof is based on the following hypothesis :—A corps d'armée, 
forming a junction with the troops assembled from the Crimea, would 
be employed in the Russian occupation; and this force, it may be posi- 
tively anticipated, would not amount to less than sixty thousand men. 
I suppose, then, that this force would be distributed in the following 
manner :—Ten thousand men would be posted at the Dardanelles: a 
strong place, consisting of five or six batteries, flanked by two forts, the 
one situated at the extremity of the table-ground Maltissi, and the other 
on the height which commands the batteries of Nagara, would be con- 
structed on that site. Three forts, amphitheatrically built on the Euro- 
pean side, would protect its batteries from every hostile attack by land. 
Ten thousand men would be encamped on the heights of Constantinople, 
which they would hold in obedience, whilst several vessels of war would 
ride at anchor in the harbour. ‘The rest of the army, that is to say, forty 
thousand men, would be encamped at Adrianople. Eighteen or twenty 
towers would render this post unattackable. The army of from thirty to 
forty thousand men posted there could not be shut up, and would hold a 
force eighty thousand strong incheck. ‘To complete the system of occu- 
pation and defence, I suppose that eighty thousand Russians would be 
assembled in Moldavia and Walachia, and that their advance-guard 
would be on the bank of the Danube, ready to cross the river; and, 
finally, that the grand Russian army would be concentred between 
Warsaw and Cracow, in readiness to pass the Vistula. 

* T ask, then, what could the triple alliance I have mentioned do to 
force the Russians to evacuate Constantinople? Supposing a French 
and English army to embark for the Dardanelles, what immense pre- 
parations and expense would attend an expedition of thiskind! Thirty or 
forty thousand men is the greatest force that could well be destined to such 
a purpose ; and even this force would probably be ill-organized and ill- 
equipped ; the cavalry would be feeble, because it is difficult to transport 
a great number of horses to a distant country; artillery the same; and 
smaller field-pieces would be totally inadequate to the necessities of the 
war. Finally, this army, embarked at a great cost, would arrive slowl 
—its march would be known—its arrival foreseen, and it would have to 
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confront a force in strong positions, furnished abundantly with all things 
necessary, and capable of receiving increase and renovation at any mo- 
ment. 

“* On the other hand, should the fleets of France and England alone 
be called into action, the hostile operations of those countries must be 
confined to a blockade. The Russian fleet, however, remaining at an- 
chor, could not be attacked, yet might always put to sea, and command 
an engagement at any favourable crisis. 

** And now let us see if Austria could act more effectively. Supposing 
an Austrian army were to enter Servia, after passing the Balkan, the 
fortified —- of Adrianople would outflank this army on the south, and 
suspend its offensive operations at once. Whilst manceuvring to conquer 
this difficulty, the army of Walachia could cross the Danube, and force 
the Austrians to retrograde. But it may be said, that a second army 
might be assembled in Transylvania to oppose the offensive march of the 
Walachians, either by a direct attack, or by menacing their flanks or 
rear. The mass of Russian troops, however, assembled on the Vistula 
would, by reason of its advanced position, oblige the greater part of the 
Austrian forces to remain stationary in order to cover the heart of the 
monarchy, and even the capital itself. It is therefore probable that a 
simple disposition of the Russian troops, such as I have imagined, would 
altogether neutralize the offensive operations of Austria. 

“It would then appear necessary that a French army should form a 
junction with the Austrian army to attack the Russian force in Poland ; 
but this operation, though in a scientific sense good, is hardly feasible, 
for reasons superfluous to mention. Besides, the Russian force in Po- 
land might be weakened without much injury being thereby done, for 
this force would not be necessary to cover the capitals of the empire. 
Their distance from the frontier even ensures their safety. 

** I acknowledge, nevertheless, that all the military advantages I have 
— out in favour of the Russians belong rather to the first occupant. 

f indeed a French and English fleet should pass the Dardanelles and 
arrive at Constantinople ; if, at the same time, an allied army of French 
and Austrians should seize on the position at Adrianople, and establish 
there the fortified camp of which I have spoken, then would the Rus- 
sians have immense difficulties to conquer to wrest these posts from 
their enemies. Under this supposition, the Russian fleet, having 
entered Sebastapol, would be shut up there; and if an army crossed 
the Balkan, this army would be exposed to confront an Austrian force 
either from Tansylvania, marching into Bessarabia, or from Hungary, 
marching into Servia, in order to turn the flank of the Russian army 
which would be in Bulgaria. It is true, that in case of an offensive 
movement on the part of the Russians, a large force would be previously 
sent into Transylvania, which, taking up a position in that province, 
would cover the corps on its march to Constantinople. This operation 
would certainly be difficult, but it might be executed; whilst, on the 
other hand, the operations of the allied armies, such as 1 have imagined 
them, under the supposition that Russia should be the first occupant of 
Turkey, would be nearly impossible, on account of the proximity of 
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Vienna; unless, indeed, not only the French and English fleets and an 
Austrian army, and perhaps one from Prussia should be called into action 
in the war. But the exigencies imposed on Prussia by the configuration 
of her territory are well known, as well as the natural tendencies of ber 
policy, which might perhaps incline her to an opposite course.” — Marmont, 
vol, ii. pp. 129—127. 

From this it will be seen that Austria, in the Marshal’s opinion, 
holds the power of shutting or opening the gates to Russia. 
We must observe that he speaks only in a military sense; and 
that a breath to Poland from Austria, would create a formidable 
diversion against Russia in her vital part: would Sweden be in- 
active, and passive to the loss of Finland, then? Many, and 
amongst them the Marquess of Londonderry, a competent and un- 
questionable judge in military surveys, as his long and brilliant 
services so indubitably proved, hold Constantinople as assailable 
even in the possession of Russia. 

But the first movement of Russia in active hostilities would 
awaken the hopes of the Poles, and her whole flank would be 
exposed in one nearly continuous chain through Poland, Gallicia, 
and Hungary, Turkey, the Southern Russian Cossacks, Circassia, 
Armenia and the Caucasus, Affghanistan, and Tatary: and toa 
second line, of Austria, Dalmatia, Asia-Minor, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, the Persian Gulph, and Indian ocean’s coasts. 

To those who fear the schemes of Russia, we would observe 
that her internal state is in itself a serious bar to the execution of 
gigantic projects, independent of the necessity for employing her 
large military force in stations along her whole line. ‘The re- 
sources of the country, infinitely increased beyond that wretched 
period for her finances when Alexander trusted for a time the 
treasury to Count Nesselrode because he could rely on no other, 
is yet barely competent for the improvement of the country; and 
the military forces are in reality still far inferior to their paper 
amount, ‘he former fact is proved by the application to Eng- 
land for money expressly to carry on the war against Poland. 

We see that Lord Londonderry corroborates our statement. 


* The pamphlet I now allude to, is ‘ Russia and her Acquisitions in 
1836.’ ‘The author here displays a gigantic map, and marks, accurately 
enough, the encroachments of the Czars, by conquests, treaties, or trea- 
chery, since the time of Peter the Great, and founds upon this exhibited 
surface of continued ambition, the certain argument that the same course 
must still be pursued, in defiance of any changes that time and experience 
may produce in the sentiments of the Russians, or of the guarantee af- 
forded by the personal character for wisdom and prudence of the existing 
sovereign. I disagree as much in the inference drawn by this latter 
writer, as I do in the theories of the former. ‘The very circumstance of 
the great accessions of territory produces, at present, an undigested inte- 
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rior, composed of very difficult materials to organise in unity of action. 
To make this mass more unmanageable by unnecessary increase, while 
its component parts create, even now, disquietude, and demand all the 
energies of the government, is not the part of a great and wise sovereign ; 
and it is but fair and just, on passing a positive opinion as to what the 
measures of Russia will be, toexamine the recent acts of the chief whom 
Providence has placed at the head of this colossal empire. 

** It would be bold to predict what the position of Russia may be some 
hundred years since. Undoubtedly the rapid progress she has made in 
civilisation and improvement since the war with France, and since her 
legions were transported from the banks of the Volga, the Don, and the 
Vistula, to those of the Seine, surpasses belief. Since 1815, she has 
advanced in these respects at least acentury. ‘lhe practical observation 
which her masses of men made on the cultivated states and territories 
through which they passed; the taste which was thus imbibed for 
southern luxuries ; the indefatigable exertions and efforts of the Emperor 
Alexander to obtain every possible advantage for his rising empire,—all 
conspired, with the great genius, industry, and talent of the people, to 
improve Russia in a singular degree. The golden opportunity of the 
long peace since 1815 has not been thrown away in the hands of Alex- 
ander and Nicholas. Indeed, it is wonderful to witness how greatly the 
latter has availed himself of all the foundations prepared by the former ; 
and I feel assured that those who descant largely in the British parlia- 
ment, on the situation of Russia, would do well to examine the country 
in the details, before they venture on statements which their ocular obser- 
vations would disprove. Russia, in my opinion, is directing all her mighty 
means to bring to perfection all parts of that empire which acknowledge 
her sway, before she attempts to grapple with more extent of dominion. 
Whether she can manage and govern well what she possesses, is a pri- 
mary question; to seize upon more before this is ascertained would 
greatly endanger what exists.” —Londonderry, vol. i. pp. 158—160. 


This is the place perhaps for another extract from the same 
writer: the distinguished activity and military judgment of the 
noble marquess through the long period of the late war, and 
most undeniably shown in the interference by which he compelled 
the reluctant Crown-Prince of Sweden, Bernadotte, to fight and 
win the victory of Gros Beren, near Leipsic, when victory was 
most wanted; entitle his opinion to high value, 


“ In giving these sentiments, I know I differ from much higher au- 
thorities ; amongst the rest Marshal Marmont, who in his tour in Hun- 
gary, Transylvania, Southern Russia, Turkey, &c., has broadly laid it 
down, not only that the Russians with the greatest ease can take posses- 
sion of Constantinople, but he also offers to prove, that the occupation 
once effected, the most intimate alliance of France, England, and Aus- 
tria, could not force the Russians to evacuate it. The marshal then 
enters upon the long military hypothesis on which his reasoning is based. 
Far be it from me to follow this, probably, well-digested professional 
treatise ; but my simple question is, how is Russia now, or at any future 
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time within the next century, to supply the means and the sinews of 
war for such an undertaking? What would be easy and light to the 
financial means of such a triple alliance against her, would be impracti- 
cable for Russia alone ; and both the nation and its chief, I believe, are 
fully aware of this impossibility. The marshal, however, sums up his 
reasoning by two considerations, which he admits have their value against 
the opinions he delivers. First, he says, that ali the advantages he points 
out in favour of the Russians belong to the first occupant; that is to 
say, if our combined fleet passed the Dardanelles and arrived first at Con- 
stantinople, and if with an army we could then occupy Adrianople with 
a fortified camp, the Russians would have immense difficulties to over- 
come. The probability is, however, we should pass the Dardanelles be- 
fore any fleet of Russia could be in force there ; and, without debarkation 
of land troops for a fortified camp at Adrianople, I think the Russians 
would hardly take possession of Constantinople in presence of the com- 
bined fleets of France and England. 

** Secondly, the marshal considers that Prussia would probably be in- 
clined to adopt the Russian side of the question; but if she did not, he 
conceives this might make a great difference in the forces Prussia 
might bring into the field, and the manner she might aid the military 
operations. 

“ For both these reasons, 1 am of opinion that the deductions the 
marshal has made are adverse to the interests and powers of a resisting 
triple alliance.”— Londonderry, vol. i. pp. 161, 162. 


We may notice upon this point, independent of the support 
afforded to our own opinions by the noble writer, that these and 
similar considerations have already been made by the Austrian 
government. ‘There are also one or two additional facts to which 
we would call attention. 

Whatever might be the monied deficiencies of Austria herself, 
these in case of necessity would be supplied by England. The 
latter also could easily furnish Poland with all the means requisite 
for aggression if desirable, and this by the Adriatic. Her fleets 
also could assist Sweden and menace the Baltic on the north side; 
creating a diversion against Prussia, if disposed to assist her gigantic 
northern neighbour. Prussia however must be on the side that 
can secure to her Posen, or give her an equivalent for it. 

Of Poland we have already spoken much. We may add, that 
a nation that has once had a kingdom, never forgets it, any more 
than a ruined housekeeper his home, even amid the gentle joys of 
a workhouse. The Jews are an instance of the fact. 

It was undoubtedly a well-turned sentence for the Emperor 
Alexander to call the Dardanelles the “ key of his own house.” 
He should rather have said of his neighbour’s. Extending along 
two sides of the Black Sea, the Russian empire can have no more 
to fear from fleets than France, Spain, or any other power that 
has a maritime coast. She however has more to gain from Turkey 
PQ 
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friendly and allied, than dependant and despoiled. If Constan- 
tinople were seized, the Sultan driven to Asia would be a for- 
midable enemy whenever Russia was elsewhere employed, and a 
point of support for eastern operations against her. If Russia 
then advanced through Persia to India, from Turkey she would 
never be safe; of Persia never secure. 

Nearly the same might be said of the Caucasian districts, re- 
luctant as these are known to be to any civilised or systematic rule. 

The Russian government is imitating the Austrian forma- 
tion of military colonies on a dangerous frontier: but there is a 
wide difference between the Servian, &c. and the Caucasian and 
Circassian, though the step is certainly calculated for the conso- 
lidation of the Russian power between the Euxine and the Caspian. 
Military colonies are to be established in those provinces, viz. on 
this side of the Caucasus, to the west and south of the Terek and 
the north of the Kuban, and beyond the Caucasus, in the province 
of Osbarek ; and on the east coast of the Black Sea, in Imeretia 
and Abassia, as far as the fortress of Gagry; that is, all round the 
country of the Circassians and the other tribes not yet subdued, 
who live in the mountains to the east of the Black Sea, southwards 
from the Kuban to Gagry. The subjection of the southern bank 
of the Kuban, and the establishment of military colonies there, is 
kept in view. ‘The Petersburgh Journal publishes a part of the 
resolution, dated Teflis, October 10, 1837, and will continue it. 
The number of families of Russian soldiers to be settled there is 
fixed at 2,000, of which 500 are to go there this year. For this 
purpose married soldiers from the several corps of the army, who 
possess the necessary qualifications, and have served fifteen years, 
will be discharged from their regiments and settled in the military 
colonies. 

Any operations far up the Caspian must include, for safety in 
its line of operations, the districts of Bokhara and Khiva. They 
are refractory enough. It must not, however, be imagined that 
a Russian expedition to chastise the insolence of these Tatars is 
necessarily a movement upon India. Few but those conversant 
with these predatory tribes can have a conception of their eternal 
ravage and murderous and wanton outrages. The Russian go- 
vernment is bound to give protection to its own subjects engaged 
in commerce, too often so infamously treated by these detestable 
and faithless savages. 

It is indeed to form a barrier against their southern races that 
Persia has been encouraged to move eastward to Khorassan; but 
had those who talk of Russian aggression and influence really 
witnessed the deplorable scenes of ‘Tatar inroad, they would con- 
fess that any efforts on the part of Persia were loudly called for 
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by the state of her dominions in that quarter; and, if tranquillized, 
Russian products would be largely consumed in that portion of 
Asia, ‘The Persian failure, and the intention of applying for 
Russian aid, only shows the strength of the obstacles the latter 
power must encounter, even in the outset of her Quixotic march 
to Hindostan. 

Of India and its peculiar position we have no room to speak 
largely here. We can only for the present observe that not only 
is it unthreatened by any danger from the West, but that all fears 
upon this subject will be probably set at rest by our recent en- 
lightened Eastern policy, that bids fair to get rid of the apprehen- 
sions respecting those dominions, by getting rid of the dominions 
altogether. 

To return to the main question, 

The position then of Russia is purely, in an open sense, com- 
mercial. She is anxious for the trade of Asia internally: and by 
closing her dominions to British goods so superior to her own 
manufacture, as in cotton, iron, &c. she secures the market for 
these, and her Uralian and other produce—Circassia, if obtained, 
barring the transit for England through the Black Sea into the 
interior of Tatary. The Indus, however, opens a wide field for 
commerce, and for transit into Tatary also. 

We have much to add hereafter, upon all the subjects we have 
touched upon, and [ndia especially. 

Russian aggrandizement, we repeat, is now driven into the 
bounds of commercial advance ; and vigilance will retain it there. 
Of her territorial acquisitions we can scarcely have a right to 
complaiu, who have advanced along India by infinitely worse 
steps—of late, at least: but Russia can show nothing to equal our 
own senseless treachery in that quarter. ‘This instance of British 
colonial possessions, and the present case of the United States 
against the Cherokee and Seminole Indians, prove that civilized 
states, as we laboured to show at the commencement of this arti- 
cle, are under a ceaseless moral necessity of conquest and progres- 
sion over barbarians. 

Still, with every pacific disposition, we hold the opinion and 
can maintain it, by facts little known to the public at large, that 
Russia in her recent courses has committed herself, if opportunity 
were wished for it, to all the chances of war; and this by her 
errors of greediness, perfidy, and assumption, in many instances 
within the last few years. 

Of her power and projects we entertain no dread, even without 
the necessity of running to arms. 


[— 
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Exposicion del Tratado di Paucarpata en Peru. Exposé of the Treaty of 
Paucarpata, and Events connected with it. Vima. London, 1838. 


Tne author of this pamphlet is well known to the diplomatic and lite- 
rary world as the most active member of the former body connected 
with the latter, by his incessant vigilance over the interests committed 
to his care. Not a decree, ordinance, bulletin, or state paper, of any 
kind, is ever issued on any thing that can any way be construed to 
refer to his country, not the least piece of intelligence is noticed by a 
casual remark, even in the daily journals of any nation, to impugn his 
own, but he stands forward the ready and able champion for her vin- 
dication through the same channel by which she was assailed. Were 
other ministers as indefatigable the world would be one great, and it 
may with justice be added, able pamphlet on foreign affairs. The lite- 
rary expenses of the Peruvian government must be equal to that of all 
the nations of Europe. 

The work before us is a complete refutation of the state papers it 
undertakes to answer, and a vindication of the chief of the Peru-Boli- 
vian Federation ; and as the recent triumphs of his arms over both an- 
tagonists evince his moderation and talents, they form the best, and a 
complete, support of the statements in this pamphlet. 





Kjobenhaon og dets Omegn. Kopenhagen und Helsingoer mit Umgegend 
und historicher Beschriebung, auf danisch. (Copenhagen and Helsinger with 
the Environs; and historical Descriptions; from the Danish.) 4to. A very 
interesting volume, and full of plates, views, plans, and elevations, giving a 
must complete idea of scenes but little known generally to Englishmen. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 





FRANCE. 

The Journal de Paris informs us, that the demand for stamps has been so 
great this year that the provision made by the commissioners for the last two 
months of this year bas been already entered upon, and what remains will 
not be sufficient. The quantity of paper required for stamps has generally 
amounted to 45,U00 reams, but an extraordinary supply has been ordered 
and it is expected that the next contract will be to the amount of 75,000 
reams. 

A letter from an officer on board the Zelé, second ship, under the expedi- 
tion of Captain Dumont D’urville, repeats the accounts already given by 
other officers of the difficulties experienced in following the line of antarctic 
ice-fields, and, by additional details, showing the severe labours of the crews. 

The first volume is published of M. Chevalier’s great work entitled Des 
Intéréts en France, which is to treat of three subjects:—1. Land and Water 


Communication; 2. Institution of Banks; and 3. Education. The first sub- 
ject is complete in the first volume. 
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M. Didron, secretary to the Historical Committee of Arts and Monuments, 
has discovered in a MS. of Rheims, of the 13th century, some architectural 
drawings consisting of two facades of a cathedral, a plan, &c. The discovery 
will prove of considerable importance should there be any foundation for M. 
Didron’s supposition that the cathedrals of Laon, Amiens, Noyon, and 
Rheims, have been constructed on the model of these drawings. 

Victor Cousin is printing the last volume of his translation of Plato. 

On the 10th of October, and the days following, (if they have not previously 
been disposed of a l’aimable, or, as we say, by private contract,) the extensive 
collection of charters and other historical documents of the late Baron de 
Joursanvault will be put to the hammer. The catalogue, published by 
Techener of Paris, forms two tolerably large volumes in 8vo. (small print), 
and contains nearly three thousand seven hundred articles. The whole num- 
ber of separate documents is said to amount to about 80,000, The main body 
of the Anglo-French charters belonging to this collection was bought by the 
English government two or three years ago, and deposited in the British 
Museum: but there are still left some valuable documents relating to the 
English wars in France during the 14th and 15th centuries. 

The Commission Historique has recently published the second volume of the 
Metrical Chronicle of Normandy, by Benoit, (an Anglo-Norman poet of the 
12th century), and two volumes of the Relations of the Affairs of France sent 
home by the Venetian Ambassadors during the 16th century. 

M. Percier, the architect, to whom, in conjunction with M. Fontaine, 
France owes most of her public monuments during the empire, died in Sep- 
tember, at his apartments in the Louvre. He was a member of the Legion 
of Honour and of the Institute. 

M. Percier bequeathed 150,000 firs. to Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

The exhibition for the grand prize of sculpture at the Ecole Royale des 
Beaux Arts, took place on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of September. Only six 
specimens were exhibited and not very good. 

Mustapha ben Ismael, ex-Bey of Tlemecen, has been offended with his 
African servants, who, since their arrival in France, have taken to speaking 
aloud in the presence of their master, contrary to the laws of the Koran. The 
most loquacious was punished with 25 blows of a rattan before his comrades 
as an example, 

The bronze statue of Henri IV. has been presented by the King to the 
town of Pau. It is to be erected in the Place Royale of that town, and the 
money subscribed for the statue itself by individuals will now be expended 
on the pedestal, which is of Pyrenean marble. 

The celebrated Pergamena Vase, presented to the King by Sultan Mahmoud, 
has been placed in one of the Saloons of the Egyptian Museum in the Louvre. 

A French lady named Dangeville, said to be sister of the Deputy for the 
department of the Ain, ascended to the summit of Mont Blanc, on the 4th 
instant.* 

The Bayaperrs.—The countenance of Soundiron is of so attractive a kind 
that it is difficult to convey an idea of it, her eyes of sparkling black in the 
midst of a bluish enamel, dart forth looks enough to turn the brains of a saint; 
the art of ogling is quite in its infancy with us; and all the coquettes of 
Paris will be for taking lesson of the sprightly Soundiron. She will be a pro- 
fessor of the first water of the art of the language of the eyes. Amany’s 
countenance is mildness itself, her smile is candid and pensive at the same 
time; she is tall and straight like a palm tree; she is eighteen, Soundiron is 
only fourteen, Little Veydon, aged six, looks like a little devil. Rangin bears 
some resemblance to Soundiron, without being her equal. 





* We understand it had been performed by two English travellers more than twelve 
months before, 
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The Academy of Besancon has proposed a prize of 300 frs. for the best 
treatise on the Observation of the Sabbath, as affecting public health, mora- 
lity, and the mutual relations of families and citizens. 

A company is said, by the Rouen Journals, to be forming for the purpose 
of raising the ship Télémaque, sunk about 50 years ago, at the mouth of the 
Seine, near Quilleboeuf, and which is supposed to contain specie and plate to 
a great amount, as well as other valuables, among which is a necklace that 
belonged to Marie Antoinette. A painting by Raphael is also believed to 
have been on board. 

We learn from the Gazette Musicale, that the municipal authorities of 
Paris have appointed a commission to inquire into the merits of the new 
mechanism, invented in England, for changing the scenery and decorations of 
the stage, with a view to its adoption in the Parisian theatres. We should 
not be surprised to find (as has often happened before) this English invention 
first carried into practical execution in France. 

At a recent sale of autographs at Paris, belonging to a M. de Monmorque, 
some fetched the following prices:—Boileau 170 frces., Fénélon 110 fres., 
Lafontaine 320 fres., Racine 175 fres. and Tasso 400 fres. 

The transportation and purchase of the Obelisk of Luxoor has cost the 
French government above 1,700,000 francs. 

Paris.—Hidden treasures to the amount of 22,000,000 fr. are said to have 
been discovered in the vaults of the Tuileries. M.de Schonen, who was em- 
ployed in liquidating the expenses of Charles X.’s household in 1823, first 
received intimation of the existence of this treasure, and a locksmith, Cretu, 
is said to have made several iron chests for Louis XVI., which have never 
been found or heard of since his death. Hence it is presumed that the pro- 
perty was his. 

M. Tripet, florist, to whom the world is indebted for 200 new varieties of 
the tulip, died recently in France. 

At a recent sitting of the Académie des Sciences, Morales et Politiques, Dr. 
Villermé communicated an authentic return of the population of Russia, 
furnished by M. Meyendorff. From hence it appears that the number of 
females, which in former censuses was never ascertained, but put down at 
double that of males, is 32,023,000. The total number of inhabitants of Euro- 
pean Russia is 61,000,000 exclusive of the land and sea forces, and Caucasian 
provinces. That of Russian Poland is 4,200,000. 

A letter from Tours states that the poet Beranger, having, in compliance 
with the entreaties of his friends at Paris, resolved to leave his retreat in that 
town and return to the capital, the Literary Society of Tours intends to pre- 
sent him with a gold medal worth 2,000 francs. 

The poet, however, has determined to remain. 

M. Jules Janin, the well known feuilletonist of the Débats, purchased two 
tickets in a lottery during his recent tour in Italy, and has just received the 
pleasing information that one of them has come up a prize, making him 
owner of the Villa Lazzerini, one of the finest dwellings in the environs of 
Lucca. 

The building for the new Chamber of Peers, at the Luxembourg palace, pro- 
ceeds rapidly, more than half having been raised to the parapet, and ready 
for the framework of the roof. The walls too of the Eastern Pavilion will 
be ready before the winter. 

The Opera of Benvenuto Cellini, by M. Berlioz (who married Miss Smith- 
son) did not succeed as expected. It is considered to have too many harmo- 
nies and too few melodies. 


Madame Chazal (Flora Tristan) has been shot by her husband, but is fast 
recovering. 
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The Prince de Mosewa, and Edgar Ney his brother, with five guides, as- 
cended, on the 11th instant, the second highest of the Pyrenees. 
The Sixth session of the Scientific Congress at Claremont met on the 3rd 


September. 
BELGIUM. 


It is said that a great change is to be made’ in the organization of the order 
of the Jesuits; that the course of study will be transferred to Louvain, and 
that the missionaries will reside at Ghent. 

King Leopold has encouraged for the last three or four years Flemish lite- 
rature in Belgium, thinking, it is said, a German nationality conducive to in- 
dependence of France. 


GERMANY. 

The first representation of a new opera, in three acts, by Lindpainter, en- 
titled Die Macht des Liedes (The Power of Music) at Weimar, has met with 
great success. A petit opera, in one act, by Henri Rotsch, Die Entfiahrung in 
Duplo (The Double Elopement), has been equally well received, and is likely 
to become popular. 

BOHEMIA. 

Bowemian Literature.—Several new parts of Jungmann’s Bohemian 
Dictionary have been published lately; also the completion of the historical 
part of “Bohemian Antiquities;” and a Statistic of the Austrian Monarchy. 
An annual ‘has been published for 1838, in the Bohemian language, intitled 
“ The Spring, an Annual for the Blooming World,” edited by Pospischil. 


PRUSSIA. 

Adalbert Von Chamisso, one of the most popular modern poets of Ger- 
many, died some days ago at Berlin. He was buried on the 23rd ult., by the 
side of his deceased wife, who preceded him only by a few months. 

According to the last census, taken at the end of 1837, the entire population 
of Prussia amounted to 14,098,125 souls; of which there were Protestants 
8,604,748, Catholics (very probably underrated) 5,294,003, Jews 183,578, the 
rest being Greeks, and especially Mennonites. The distinction between the 
Lutheran and the new Prussian religion has been very cleverly levelled in 
this census, though it continues to exist. 

Beruin, Aug. 27.—Three Persians have lately been here who mean to go 
to London to obtain a great number of Bibles in the Chaldee tongue. They 
speak only Persian, and cannot make themselves understood by any body 
here, as none of the literati speak Persian. They are very poor, and it has 
been necessary to make a collection to defray their expenses. 


ITALY. 


M. Marzano has announced, in the Venice journals, that in investigating 
the archives of the city of Bologna he has discovered that the far-famed Maid 
of Orleans, was of the ancient family of Ghislieri of that city, and was in fact 
the daughter of the celebrated Ferrante Ghislieri, who was obliged to fly from 
Bologna in 1401, when John Bentivoglio usurped the sovereign power of that 
republic. The Venice Gazette of the 14th ult. published the documents pro- 
duced by M. Marzano in support of his opinion. 

The family of the Doria Pamfili are proprietors of a college at Rome, 
founded by [nnocent X. for the education of priests. It contains a most 
valuable collection of MSS., commencing as early as Clement VII., enclosed 
in closets carefully locked. Lately a part of the correspondence of this Pope 
with his Nuncios in Spain, was found at the shop of a porkman, who used it 
as waste paper. The alarm was given, and 28 closets were found empty. 
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Professor Sarti was immediately ordered to search all the shops in the city ; 
the contents of seven closets were thus recovered. 

The tenth part of the “ Reale Galleria de Torino, illustrata da Alberto 
d’Azeglio, dedicata i S. M. il Re Carlo Alberto,” has just appeared, and com- 
pletes the first volume. It contains about 40 pictures from the first schools 
of Italy, Flanders, Holland, Spain, &c. and engraved in a highly superior style 
by the most celebrated artists of Italy. 

The literary world of Upper Italy has experienced a heavy loss in the 
death of Carlo Boucheron, the principal promoter and guardian of Roman 
literature in Italy. He wrote the language of Cicero, Virgil, and Tacitus 
with as much fluency as his mother tongue, of which his Biographies of 
Caluso and Priocca afford ample proof. 

The “ Bibliotheca Italiana” has lost one of its editors, Dr. Robustino 
Gironi, who died in the spring. To his industry and co-operation it princi- 
pally owes its celebrity. Carlini, Fumagalli, and Brugoatelli still remain as 
editors, but they will find it difficult to supply the place of Gironi. He 
was born on the 24th of October, 1769. Through the patronage of the 
minister for home affairs, he received a situation in the library of Brera, 
to which he was afterwards (1817) elected librarian. His labours for the 
periodical press, particularly for the “ Bibliotheca Italiana” and the “ Poli- 
grafo,” prevented him from undertaking any extensive scientific works, but 
his explanations to “Illustratione della Pinacoteca di Brera” and to Ferrario’s 
“ Costumi,” which treats on Greece, Spain, and Portugal, proved the extent 
and application of his knowledge. He united to the above good qualities a 
most amiable disposition which makes his loss more severe to his numerous 
friends. 

The Academy of Science at Turin has published its 38th and 39th volumes, 
for 1835 and 1836; they contain the following valuable contributions :— 
Botany, by Moris, G. & P. Jari, and Berteri; Mineralogy, by Marmora and 
Sismonda; Astronomy, by Plana; Chemistry, by Cavini and Avogadro; 
Mechanics, by Botto. 

The Abbé Lacordaire is at Rome, negociating the re-establishment of the 
order of Dominicans. 


RUSSIA, 


Between 16th December, 1835, and 9th March, 1838, twenty-three compa- 
nies or associations were formed in Russia for different enterprizes, and 
brought into circulation 32,000,000 roubles or 128,000,000 francs. Upwards 
of fifty grants have been made, putting into circulation 3,000,000 roubles or 
12,000,000 francs more. 

A complete collection of minerals peculiar to Russia and Siberia, compris- 
ing 980 specimens, has been presented by the Emperor of Russia to a 
Natural History Society in the North of England, to be delivered free of all 
charge. 


POLAND. 


General Schypoff, Minister of the Interior, and Director of Public Institu- 
tions in Poland, has lately published at Warsaw the following decree:—* 1. 
Neither the male nor female citizens or peasants of Poland shall wear the 
Cracovian or Mazovian costume, but Russian dresses of dark colours. 4. A 
premium of one roable will be given to each person who shall promptly submit 
to these regulations. Those who refuse to cumply shall be punished with whip- 
ping. 5. This reform in costume must be completed by 1st January, 1839. 

The Emperor of Russia has restored to Count Fredro, the Polish dramatist, 
the possession of his estates in that country. 
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GREECE. 


Of the 3,000 copies of “ The Prophecies of Agathangalo,” very few remain 
unsold; they predict the fall of the present (Bavarian) dynasty, and its re- 
placement by a race of fair people. 


TURKEY. 


In Constantinople nothing is to be seen but new buildings erected or erect- 
ing—here a mosque, there a palace, now a custom-house, and then a succes- 
sion of manufactories and warehouses. It is a popular belief that the Sultan 
indulges in this taste for building in consequence of a prophecy, that he will 
lose his life as soon as he ceases from such undertakings. At this time the 
very magnificent naval school at Kassim Tacha is being erected; and also a 
saw-mill moved by steam engines for boring cannon and musquet barrels is 
nearly finished. The Galata Seraglio will shortly be converted into a fine 
college; and we must not omit the lazaretto just commenced on the Calce- 
donian promontory. The port of this ancient town, Calcedon, has been 
cleared, and the wall, which has been in a dilapidated state, is now restoring. 
A theatre for Europeans is in contemplation at Constantinople. It is to be 
raised by a company with 500 shares of 6000 piastres each. 


PERSIA. 


Dr. Barrachen, appointed by the French government to the scientific and 
commercial mission to Persia, reached Smyrna the 24th March. 


SYRIA. 


Amongst the plunder taken from the Druses were several of their religious 
books and some interesting MSS. relative to their dogmas, creed, and system 
of morality amongst themselves and towards other sects; also a catechism 
which appears to be an exact abridgment of their doctrines, and which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Clot Bey, contains much more than has been published in M. 
de Sacy’s work on their religion. 


HINDOSTAN. 


A Prospectus is published of a plan for lighting Calcutta with gas. 

The Iliad of Homer has jnst been translated into Sanscrit. 

Important Historicat Discoveries rrRoM ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS. 
The results of the rapid progress lately made in the deciphering and inter- 
pretation of the ancient inscriptions of India, promise to be of great and un- 
expected importance. The combined efforts of Mr. Turnour in Ceylon, and 
of Dr. Mill and Mr. James Prinsep at Calcutta, aided by various co-ad- 
jutors in different parts of the Indian continent, have already succeeded in 
opening the long-closed door to the complete explanation of all the ancient 
characters of Hindoo writing. The fruit of this discovery has been the im- 
portant fact of a connexion between the ancient sovereigns of India and those 
of Greece and Egypt. 

Continuing his examination of these inscriptions, Mr. Prinsep has found an 
allusion in them equally authentic and distinct, to one of the Ptolemies of 
Egypt. The edict containing this highly curious passage is in a mutilated con- 
dition, and at the very end of this inscription; which delayed the discovery. 

A fact, however, of still more importance, if the accuracy of Mr. Prinsep’s 
conclusions can be demonstrated, is that, in the third century before Christ, 
a Buddhist dynasty was on the throne of India; whence it would appear that 
the extravagant theogony of the Purdnas and the fabulous system of chrono- 
logy of the Brahmins were invented (after their rivals the Buddhists had been 
put down) not much earlier than the commencement of the Christian era. 
es particulars we refer to the Number of the Asiatic Journal for 

ctober. 
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CHINA. 


We learn from Pekin, where a mission from the Greek Church of Russia 
has existed since the time of Peter the Great, that upwards of 300,000 Chinese 
have embraced Christianity, and there was every reason to believe that all 
the persecution of Christians was on the point of ceasing. The Emperor 
himself is said to have studied Christianity and to hold it in respect, while at 
his accession to the throne Christian blood was frequently made to flow. The 
rigorous laws against Christians now exist only on paper, and their execution 
is entrusted to such mandarins alone as are favourable to Christians. The 
law of 1836, although in terms applying to all Christians, was directed solely 
against the English, of whose political influence they began to be afraid. 
There are in China several Vicariats whose chiefs are to be found at Pekin, 
Nankin, and Macao. 





JAVA. 


All implements and machinery for agriculture, from any country and flag, 
may be imported, duty free, to the end of March, 1839, by governor general’s 
proclamation, dated April 23rd. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The expedition under Messrs. Grey and Lushington to the Noith West 
Coast of Australia has failed, after seventy miles only explored, from the hos- 
tility of the natives. Mr, Grey saw numerous paintings, which are supposed 
to be the work of Aborigines, and evince considerable knowledge of effect. 
Some are representations of human hands, made, as in manner of a cast, upon 
the surface of rock, and painted black, while the surrounding part is painted 
white. From these and other things which he says he has collected, Mr. Grey 
infers them to be of Asiatic descent. 

He introduced and left the bread-fruit thriving there. 


AMERICA. 

Lake Ontario has been rising since 1825, and this year is 6 feet 10 inches 
above its level then. 

Lake Erie and the Niagara river below have risen about 4 feet. 

The lakes rose rapidly in 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, though not so high as now, 
and were reduced by the heat of the summer in the last year full two feet. 

The two Americas do not produce a single heath, nor the southern part of 
the Continent a rose. 

New Continent.—A new continent to the south of South Shetland has 
been discovered by the French expedition under M. D’Urville, and forty 
leagues of its coast explored in spite of the ice. 


UNITED STATES. 


The gold region in the United States is more extensive than is generally 
supposed, commencing in Virginia and extending through part of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, into Tenessee. The prin- 
cipal amount of gold has been taken from the mines of North Carolina, 
which have been longest known and worked. The gold mines of Virginia 
have recently attracted much attention, and the legislature of that state have 
been liberal in granting charters to companies for the purpose of exploring, 
opening, and working the mines, The principal counties in Virginia in which 
gold mines have been explored to any extent are Stafford, Culpepper, Fan- 

um, Spotsylvania, Orange, Louisa, and Buckingham. Brooken mine in 
uckingham, the Culpepper and Millbank mines in Culpepper, aud the 
Walton mines in Louisa county, have been found very rich in gold ore. 
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That these mines may be profitably wrought admits of no doubt, the cost of 
working them being found not to exceed thirty-five cents to the bushel, at 
100 Ibs of ore, even in the present imperfect state of the mining business; 
and the average product of the Walton mine is stated at 592 dollars to the 
100 Ibs or bushel of ore. Professor Rogers, of the University of Virginia, ob- 
tained between twelve and thirteen dollars from 100 Ibs of the ore of this 
mine, and on four trials by another distinguished mineralogist, an average of 
4142 dollars for 100 lbs of ore was obtained. 

The amount of gold received at the United States mint from the mines in 
the Southern States, from 1824 to 1834 inclusive, was 5,126,500 dollars. 
But a small part of the gold obtained from the mines is sent to the mint. 
The greater part is sent to Europe, and a considerable portion is used by 
jewellers and other manufacturers in the United States. 

The value of the gold taken from all the gold mines of the United States 
for the last ten years is estimated at 880,000,000 dollars. 

The Golden Eagle.—Directions have been given by the treasury depart- 
ment to the director of the mint, at Philadelphia, to have the dies prepared 
for this superb coin, and the stamping of it commenced with all convenient 
dispatch. It is now thirty-four years since any of the coin was struck at the 
mint. The coinage of the eagle ceased in 1804, because the erroneous standard 
of gold caused it to be exported almost as fast as struck. The exhibits of 
the mint show that upwards of 1,300,000 of this coin were struck. 

The Cherokees are finally to be removed from North Carolina and Georgia 
to the West. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Tamehamea III., king of the Sandwich islands, has forbidden the propaga- 
tion in his dominions of “ the peculiarities of the Catholic religion,” “ or any 
thing similar,” alleging the intolerance “ of those who follow the Pope” as the 
cause of this exclusion. Any teachers of that religion landing on the island 
are to be sent back to the vessel, and it is not to be suffered to sail without 
them. 

Singular Tidal Phenomena.—Soon after six o’clock one evening lately, the 
sea fell very rapidly, about eight feet, leaving several vessels aground. The 
weather was clear and pleasant; thermometer at 745, barometer 306; fine 
breeze from the north-east, squally at intervals, The water, after remaining 
stationary a few seconds, rose again to the ordinary high-water mark, and at 
six hours forty minutes, again receded four feet six inches, perpendicularly, 
in twenty-seven minutes; it then again rose to the same height as before, and 
fell again four feet three inches: the third time it rose four inches higher than 
before. After the fourth, all the ebb and flow, which had hitherto occupied 
about twenty-eight minutes each, gradually diminished and varied in time, 
flowing in ten, and ebbing in twenty minutes. This continued during the 
night and part of the next forenoon. The rapidity with which the water rose 
and fell varied considerably in different parts of the harbour; at no time did 
the water rise above high-water mark. Towards midnight the wind subsided, 
and much rain fell, but there were no unusual atmospheric appearances or 
trembling of the earth. The whole commotion appeared to be in the sea. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 


From Jury ro SepremBer, 1838, tncLusIve. 
— 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


1 Ammon, von, Handbuch der christlichen Sittenlehre. Vol. II. 2d Edition. 8vo, 
Leipzig. 7s. 6d. 

2 Baur, F. C., itiber den Ursprung des Episcopats in der christlichen Kirche. 8vo. 
Tubing. 4s. 6d. 

3 Collectio selecta S. S. Patrum, complectens exquisitissima opera tum dogmatica et 
moralia, etc. etc. A. Blaillan et M. N.S. Guillon. Tomes CXVI.—CXXII. 
S. Aurel-Augustinus: IX.—XV. 8vo. Paris. Each Volume 4s. 6d. 

4 Danz, Dr. J. T. L., kirchenhistorische Tabellen. 1 Vol. large Folio. Jena, 7s. 6d. 

5 First, Concordantiae Librorum Veteris Testamenti, etc., ed. Herlot. Sectio VI. 
Imp. 4to. 7s. 

6 Gforer, Geschichte des Urchristenthums. 1stes Buch: das Jahrhundert des Heils. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Stuttg. 18s. 6d. 

7 Guericke, H. E. F., Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte. 3d Edition, Heft I. to VI. 
(Vol.I.) 8vo. 10s. 

8 Hauffer, J. E. R., de biblica ZQHE AIQNIOY notione, scripsit etc. 8vo. Dresden. 
4s. 6d. 

9 Havernick, H., neue kritische Untersuchungen uber Daniel. 8vo, Hamburg. 3s. 


10 nbn. bersetzt und erldutert von Dr. L. Herzfeld. 8vo. Braunschweig. 5s. 


(Koheleth, in Hebrew, with Introduction, Translation, and Explanation in 
German.) 

11 Lassus, Gabr., Commentaire philosophique sur l’Evangile de St. Jean, 8vo. Paris. 
7s. 6d. 

12 Leo, H., Sendschreiben an Gorres. 8vo. Halle. 3s. 

13 Liber Decanorum facultatis theologicae Academiae Vitebergensis, ex autographo 
edidit C. E. Férstemann. 8vo. Lips. 4s. 6d. 

14 Machsor mikol moadé Haschana, oder Cyclus der Festgebete des ganzen Jahres. 
Hebrew and German, translated by Moritz Frankel. Vol. I. 8vo. Berlin. 
12s. 6d. 

15 Merle d’Aubigné, J. H., Histoire de la Reformation du seiziéme Siécle. 2d Edit, 
Vol. I. 8vo. Paris. 7, 50. 

16 Maurer, F. J. V. D., Commentarius grammaticus historicus criticus in Vet. Test. 
Vol. UI. 8vo. Lips. 7s, 

17 Missae propriae festorum dioecesis Argentoratensis. Folio. Argentorat. 7s. 6d. 

18 Mohler, J. A., Symbolik oder Darstellung der dogmatischen Gegensiitze der Ka- 
tholiken und Protestanten. 5th Edition, 8vo. Mainz. 10s. 6d. 

19 Miinscher’s, Dr. W., Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, mit Belegen 
aus den Quellenschriften, Ergiinzungen der Literatur. 2d Part, Vol. II. 8vo. 
Cassel. 17s. 

20 Neander, Dr. A., Geschichte der Planzung und Leitung der christ]. Kirche durch 

; die Apostel. 2d Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 

21 Nork, F., das Leben Mosis aus dem astrognotischen Standpunkte betrachtet. 8vo. 
Leiprig. 6s. 

22 — der Mystagog, oder Deutung der Geheimlehren, Symbole, &c. &c. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 8s. 
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28 Pauli Epist. prim. ad Timotheum. 

8vo. Lips. 3s. 6d. 

94 Salomo’s Proverbien, erklart, edirt und metr. ubersetzt von Lowenstein. Hebrew 
and German. 8vo. Frankf. 8s. 6d. 

25 Salomo ben Gabriol, Konigskrons, metr. tibersetzt von L. Stein. Hebrew and 
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Juvenalis, Satiren, ubersetzt und erlautert von Dr. W. E. Weber. 

Kaltschmidt, J., Sprachvergleichendes Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. Part I. 
8vo. Leipzig. 3s. 

Krug, G. P., Commentationes Academicae, etc. 8vo. Lips. 4s. 6d. 

Lersch, Dr. L., die Sprachphilosophie der Alten. 8vn. Bonn. 5s. 

Lilie, Dr. G., de Horatiana ad Pisones epistola. 8vo. Vratislav. 2s, 

Meixner, F. S., Beweis dass Plato’s Urtheil ber Perikles, &c. 8vo, Miinchen. 
1s. 6d. 








—— neue Prifung der Reihenfolge der Schriften Hippocratis des 

Grossen. 8vo. Miinchen. 

Nork, F., etymologisches Handwérterbuch der lateinischen Sprache. Vol. II.: 
L—Z. 8vo. 16s. (2 Vols. 11. 13s.) 

Ovidii Halientica, Gratii et Nemesiani Cynegetica, ex recensione Maur. Haupt. 
8vo. Lips. 4s. 

Pausaniae descriptio Graeciac, ed. J. H. C. Schubart et Walz. Vol. II. 8vo. 
Lips. 16s. 

¥EAAOS, Michael Psellus, de Operatione Daemonum, cum notis Gaulmini, ed. 
Boissonade, etc. Svo. Nurimberg. 12s. 6d. 

Platonis, Dialogae in us. schol., ed. Held. Vol. I. 8vo. Solisbae. 1s. 

Ptolomaei Geographiae libri VILI., ed. F. G. Wildberg. Greek and Latin, 
Fase. I. 4to. Essen. 7s. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, Oden im Versmass der Urschrift, von A. von der Decken. 
Deutsch und Lateinisch, 2 Vols. 8vo. Braunschw. 17s. 6d. 
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208 Regesta sive Rerum Boicarum, Autographa e Regni Scriniis fidel. in Summ. 
contracta, cura C. H. de Lang, inceptum nunc autem cura Max. Baron de 
Freyberg. Vol. VII. 4to. Monae. 13s. 6d. 

209 Ruolandes, Liet. von Wilhelm Grimm. Mit Facsimile, &c. 8vo. Géttingen. 
13s. 6d. 

210 Schoemann, G. F., Antiquitates juris publici Graecorum. 8vo. Gryphiswald. 
12s. 6d. 

211 Syri Sen'entiae in usum scholarum, edidit Dr. C. E. Reinhold. 

212 Tacite Euvres, traduites par C.S. F. Panckoucke. Tom. 1.: Annales. Tom. I. 
8vo. Tom. VII. 8vo. Paris. Each Volume 7s, 

213 Tausend und Eive Nacht, herausgegeben von Dr, Maximilian Habicht. Arabisch. 
Vol. VIII. 12mo. Breslau. 15s. 

214 Tels, Hartog Hyuian, Dissertatio historico-literaria manguralis de jure publico 
usque ad Ulricum Hulerum. 8vo. Lugd.-Batav. 12s. 6d. 

215 Terentiae Comoediae, etc., edidit R. Klotz. Vol. I. 8vo. Lips. 13s. 6d. 

216 Voss, J. H., Comentar. in Virgiliani, in Jat. sermonem convertis Dr. T, F. G. 
Reinhardt. 2 Parts in one. Reduced from 10s. 6d. to 7s. 

217 Wunder, E., de Scholiorum in Sophoclis tragoedias auctoritate. Particula I. 
4to. Grimm. 2s. 

218 Wistenfeld, F., tiber die Quellen des Werks: ‘* Ibu Challikani vitae illustrium 
virorum.” Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der arabische Literatur. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

219 Xenophontis opera omnia, etc., ed. Schneider. Tom. VI. Opuscula Politica 
post Schneiderum item recensuit et interpretatus est G. A. Sauppe. 8vo. 
Lipsiae. 13s, 6d. 

220 Xylander, J. R., zur Sprach- und Geschichts-Forschung der neuesten Zeit. 8vo. 
Frankf. 1s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


221 Auerbacher, L., padagogische Phantasien. Blatter fur Erziehung. 8vo. Miinchen 
6s. 6d. 

222 Bacherer, G., Parzen und Eumeniden. Novellen. Vol. I. 8vo. Frankf. 7s. 

223 Bibliopolisches Jahrbuch fir 1838. 8vo. Leipzig. 10s. 

224 Brondstedt, P. O., die Bronzen von Siris. Eine archiolog. Untersuchung. 4to. 
Copenhagen. 11. 1s. 

225 Collection des principaux Monumens d’Architecture Bisantine, Gothique, etc, de 
la France, publié par J. A. Dethan. ire Livr. Folio. 6s. 

226 Dizionario de Conversatione. Fasc. IX. et X. 8vo. Padova. 

227 Dizionario universale della Lingua Italiana. Dispens. XVIII. et XIX. 4to. 
Torino. 

228 Ewald, H., drei Worte fiir Freunde und Verstiindige, &c. 8vo. Leipz. 1s. 6d 

229 Federigo, uber moderne Malerei. 8vo, Gottingen. 1s. 6d. 

230 Freisauff von Neudeg, ektygeographisches, encyclopiadisches Bilder-Worterbuch 
fiir Blinde, &c. Part I. Large 8vo., with Plates. Vienna. Price for 6 Parts 
17s. 

231 Galleria de costumi dei secoli XIV., XV., et XVI., colla descrizione corri- 
spondente di ciascune tavola. Disegnata dal pittore G. Locarno, ed editi dal 
litografo. P. Bertolli. Fasc. I. con 4 tavolo litograf. 4to. Milan. 

232 Haus-Lexicon, das. Handbuch prakt. Lebenskenntnisse. Vol. VIII. 7s. 6d. 
(The complete Work, in 8 Volumes, 3.) 

233 Heideloff, C., Niirnberg’s Baudenkmiiler der Vorzeit,&c. Part.1. Royal 4to., 
with 18 Plates. Niirnb. 10s. 

234 Heinsius, Biicher-Lexicon. Vol. VIII., containing the Books from 1828 to 1834. 
4to. Leipzig. Price 2l. 12s. 6d. 

235 Jagemann, C. G., Dizionario ital.-tedesc. e tedesc.-italian. New Edition by 
Bolza. 4 Vols. 8vo. Vienna. 11. 5s. 

236 Kayser, Sachregister zum Biicher-Lexicon. 4to, Leipz. il, Is. 
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230 List of New Works. 


237 Klenze, Leo. von, aphoristische Bemerkungen gesammelt auf seiner Reise nach 
Griechenland. 8vo., with Plates in Folio. Berlin. 11. 17s. 

—-———— Sammlung architectonischer Entwirfe. Part V. Royal Folio. 

Nirnb. 11s. 6d. (Parts I. to IV. i. 5s.) 

239 Kongl. Krigs-Wetenscaps Academiens Handlingar, for Aaret 1838. Hiiftet LI. 
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to VI. 
240 Kongl. Wetenscaps-Academiens Handlingar, for Aaret 1836, med 8 Pl.  8vo. 
Stockh. 


241 Nagel, G., Flowers of German Classics, &c. &c. 12mo. Hannover. 4s. 6d. 

242 Ornaments, Architectural, of the Middle Ages, by C. Heideloff. Part I. 4to. 
Niirnb. 6s. 6d. 

243 Parthey, Dr. G., das alexandrinische Museum. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

244 Romberg, J. Andr., die Mauerwerkskunst. 64 Plates. 4to. Vienna. 1%s. 6d. 

245 Rotteck, Dr. Carl, die kdlnische Sache vom Standpunkte des Offentlichen Rechts. 
8vo. Speyer. 2s. 

246 Schmidt, neugriechisch-franzisisch-deutsches Handworterbuch. 8vo. Leipzig. 
10s. 6d. 

247 Thieme, Pocket-Dictionary of the English and German Languages. 18mo. 
Leipzig. 3s. 6d. 

248 Zahn’s Ornamente der klassischen Kunst-Epochen. Part V. Folio. Berlin. 
13s. 6d. 





Preparing for Publication. 


1 A Catalogue, arranged in Systematic Order, of all the Books published in Italy. 

2 Byron’s simmtliche Werke, von Bottger, Deutsch. Ini Vol. Leipzig. The 
price will be 18s. 

3 Calvin, Coment. in Genesin, ed. Hengstenberg. 

4 Deutsches Worterbuch, bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Jacob und Wilhelm 
Grimm. To be completed in about 6 or 7 Volumes. 

5 Geschichte der deutschen Journal literatur. Part I.: die Allgemeine Zeitung und 
die deutsche Vierteljabrsschrift. 

6 Juvenalis, D. J., Satirae, ex emendatione et cum coment. Carol, Frid, Heinrichii, 
acced. Scholia in Juvenalem, etc. 2 Vols. 8vo. Bonnae. 

7 Kugler, G., Description of the Paintings in the Museum at Berlin. 

8 Lassen, sanscritisches Lesebuch. Bonn. 





9 Geschichte der griechischen und indoskythischen Konige in Bactrien, 
Kabul und Indien, &c. &c. 
10 — Handbuch der indischen Alterthumskunde. 3 Vols. Bonn. Vol. 1. to 





appear in the course of 1838. 
11 Lewald, A., das malerische Schweizerland, with 100 Plates. 


12 Mohler’s, J. A., gesammelte Schriften und Aufsitze, herausgegeben von Dollinger. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 


13 Scriptorum Araborum de rebus Indiae loci et opuscula inedita recensuit et il- 
lustravit J, Gildemeister. Bonn. 
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